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PREFACE 


In August, 1936 , 1 published a book entitled Auguste Comte 
and the United States {1816-18^3),^ in the preface of which 
I said that Dr. Frank Edward Manuel, then lecturer on his- 
tory in Harvard University, would carry the study of the re- 
ception and the early influence of positivism in the United 
States down to the beginning of the Civil War. Now, eighteen 
months later, I regret to announce that Dr. Manuel, absorbed 
by his labors in other fields, finds it necessary to forego the 
composition of the work for which he is so eminently fitted. 
In the present volume I have undertaken to replace him, and 
to complete the consideration of a question which is, in my 
opinion, most vital in the history of American thought. 

In this work, as in the one which preceded it, I have not 
attempted to give either a full biography of Auguste Comte or 
a detailed analysis of positivism; nor have I argued at length 
my own opinion of the philosopher or his theories. Comte’s 
attitude towards the United States and the reaction to his 
teachings in that country, together with the requisite explana- 
tory material, are my only subjects. 

I have selected rS6r as the closing date of my investigations 
for several reasons. In the first place, Comte’s death in 1857 
put a damper on the activities of both his American critics 
and his American disciples. Then, the financial panic of 1857, 
one of the worst in history, took people’s minds off philosophic 
questions and compelled them to devote all their energies to 
the more practical problems of saving their fortunes from 
ruin or earning their daily bread. And finally, in April, 1861, 
began the greatest disaster the United States has ever known, 
the Civil War between the North and the South. These un- 
fortunate events so checked interest in intellectual matters 
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phie frariijaise en Amerique” in the Revue phtlosophique (May- 
June, 1919), the Revue Ocddentale, and especially in the cards 
devoted to Auguste Comte and to positivism in the catalogues 
of the New York Public Library, the Boston Public Library, 
the Harvard College Library, and the Library of Congress. 

It is with pleasure that I acknowledge the assistance I have 
received while collecting my materials and preparing my manu- 
script. In Paris, MM. Fernand Rousseau, Joseph Saulnier, 
and Brias, of the Sociele Positiviste, and above all M, Paul 
Edger, the son of Henry Edger, have by their many services 
placed me under the deepest obligations. In the United States, 
Professor Andrew R. Morehouse, of Yale University, helped 
me to obtain photostats of the pencil sketch of the village of 
Modern Times which is now among the A. J. Macdonald Papers 
in the Yale Library. Dr. Frank Edward Manuel turned over 
to me a considerable number of notes, and has always held 
himself ready to aid me with suggestions. I am also particularly 
indebted to two books, John K. Ingram’s Practical Morals: A 
Treatise on Universal Education (London, 1904) and John 
Edwin McGee’s A Crusade for Humanity — The History of 
Organized Positivism in England (London, 1931), from which 
I reproduce, often with only slight changes, numerous passages 
explaining Comte’s polity and Religion of Humanity. My 
thanks are due, finally, to the following institutions for allow- 
ing me to consult their collections and to publish some of the 
illustrations and documents contained in this work: the Societe 
Positiviste, the Yale Um'versily Library, the Library of Con- 
gress, the New York Public Library, the Boston Public Library, 
and the Har\’ard College Library. 

R. L. H. 

Caubridcc. Massachusetts 
Horth jj, jpjS 
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THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS AUGUSTE 
COMTE’S PHILOSOPHY, POLITY, AND RELIGION 
(18S3-1861) 

J. BRITISH WRITERS WHO HELPED TO ACQUAINT 
AMERICANS WITH COMTE AND POSITIVISM^ 

Before the publication, in November, 1853, of Harriet Marti- 
neau’s free translation and condensation of Auguste Comte’s 
CoKfS rfe philosophie positive, Americans who were unable to 
read the French language were usually obliged to depend on 
the writings of Britons for information concerning positivism; 
and even after the appearance of Miss Martineau's work, cer- 
tain British writers continued to exert an influence in the 
United States.® The propagation of Comte’s ideas by British 
critics was facilitated by the fact that works published in Lon- 
don or Edinburgh were generally reviewed in America within 
a year, and sometimes had the honor of an American edition 
within the same space of time. For a complete understanding 
of the dissemination of Comte’s theories in the United States 
before the Civil War, a consideration of the Britons who served 
as intermediaries is imperative. 

It should be borne in mind that the task of getting positivism 
discussed, to say nothing of accepted, was not an easy one in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Religious sectarianism, 
often in narrow, fanatical forms, held sway, for America was 
then almost out of the current of thought of the Encyclopedists 

ioelud? only tliose wriim wbo «re nroUoaed by Aafricaas as baving 
b«tn useful to them. 

’ Only two Freuth works (fuEog wftb tbe positive philosopby, besides 
those of Comte bimseU, seem to have won serious attention in the United 
Sutes before iSSi namely, £zni)e Uttri's favorable Df U pMoiophie peative 
(i&tj) and a hostile article by Emile Saisset in tbe Revue des Deux i/onder, 
joly *5, *845. pp. t 8 s~>to. 
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tout parti, de toute secte, qui me passent chaque jour entre les mains, 
j’e n’en ai rencontre qu’un jusqu’id dont la tendance fut hostile au 
christianisme. Ainsi cette philosophie-la est, je crois, entierement 
dtrangfere aux £tats-Unis.^ 

England, on the contrary, in spite of the narrowness of 
Victorian society, heard violent atheistic rumblings among the 
Chartists, and showed her good judgment by allowing a certain 
degree of freedom in religious and philosophic controversies. 
Hence, at a time when, because of a despicable conspiracy of 
silence, Auguste Comte was almost unknown in France, three 
Britons, Sir David Brewster, John Stuart Mill, and George 
Henry Lewes, manifested a deep concern in his philosophy, 
and strove valiantly to present it to their countrymen. 

StR David Brewster, John Stuart Mill, and 
George Henry Lewes 

In July, 1838, Sir David Brewster published in the Edin- 
burgh Review (pp. 37i'-3o8) a most favorable criticism 0! the 
first two volumes of the Cours de philosophic positive^ After 
stressing Comte’s "admirable observations on the doctrine and 
application of mathematical analj’sis” and “his fine reasoning 
and beautiful generalizations," Sir David remarks; 

tVe follow him with delight through one of the finest surveys of 
astronomical truth that has ever composed. , . . We could 
have wished to place before our readers some specimens of our 
author’s manner of treating these difficult and deeply interesting 
t<^ics {the law of gravitation; sidereal astronomy and positive cos- 
mogony; celestial statics and dynamics], of his simple, yet powerful 
eloquence, of bis enthusiastic admiration of intellectual superiority, 
of his accuracy as a historian, fa» honesty as a judge, and of bis 
absolute freedom from all personal and national feelings. On es’ery 
subject ... the reader feels that be b conducted through the laby- 
rinths of astronomical discos'cry by a safe and skillful guide, who 
has himself traced its windings and marked its ambiguities; and 
the pi^issepi^er who ha? proTfn hsaty io Ihe swine sd ssiessg 

* ftemtn^dt »» (Paris. iSS}), I, jSj. 
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Mill’s praise of Comte is, indeed, lavish. The Cover de ph- 
losophk positm is, he says, “a work which only requires to 
be better known to place its author in f “ 

of European thinkers," and “a work which I hold to be far 
the greatest yet produced on the phUosophy of the saences. 
Comte, Mill thinks, is characterized by sagacity and discnmina- 
tion, his speculations are ingenious, and his remarks profound. 
And elsewhere Mill adds: 

The student will have much to leam 
whose admirable work one the philosophy of 

in whi* he nay truly be said to^ P pP 

the higher mathematics. . - . M. l-omie, 

phy of dassihcation, in the third Comte alone 

most complete with which I am acquain . • from 

has seen to necessTly of tos f fiXtorZe, 

history with to laws of human 

anived at any results truly ' ' Jaftical eaempliiication of 

source to which to reader can resort P , 5 s „i ne historical 

the study of social K pronounce tom a model, 

method. Of that method I do not hesitate to piuo 

Finally, in an outburst of cnlhusiasm, Mill concludes: 

II the endeavors now ma^g m ^ be directed and 

for the construction of a sociological evidence 

' controlled by those *7 , hitherto are to my knowl- 

which I have attempted to ^Hings of M. Comte, they 

edge exemplified nowhere ^t ' JJ, system widely removed 

cannot fail to give birth to a foxier attempts, 

from the vague and j^t among established sciences, 

and worthy to take its P^ace, ^ ^ branch of human affairs 
When this time =^^VZnS^ to S^Scism and unscientific sur- 
wUl be any longer be complete, and it can 

S^rtoreafWr'rlvXtor e„.ai^»=»t by pctotual czpausiou 
from within.^ ttt ^ . 

M ./ ''• '' ’ 

in, xxiv, 6; IV, vn, *; VI- ^ 3-^ Ctapter in the Life of Comte” (Publica- 
WDfred H. Scboff, in A p^jitjeal md Sodal Science, No. i86, p. 74). 
tions of the American Academy «» 
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notice it won in the United States, was Lewes’s A Btograpki- 
cal History oj Philosophy (London; vols. I and II, 1845; vols. 
Ill and IV, 1846). In his Introduction (p. 21), the author 
aroused the wrath of philosophers everywhere by declaring: 

Consciously or unconsciously the majority of thinking men con- 
demn philosophy. They discredit or disregard it. The proof of this 
is in the general neglect into which philosophy has fallen, and the 
greater assiduity bestowed on positive science. Loud complaints 
of this neglect are heard. Great contempt is expressed by the philoso- 
phers. They may rail and they may sneer, but the world will go 
its way. The empire of positive science is established. 

And in a note he added: 

Let those who doubt this seek satisfaction in Auguste Comte’s 
Cows de philosophie positive. Let every one who takes an interest 
io philosophy master this opus magnum of our age. 

Fuel was added to the fire when Lewes observed (I, 22): 

The leading feature of this work [A Biographical History of 
Philosophy] is one which distinguishes it from all others on the 
subject: the peculiarity of being a history of philosophy by one who 
firmly believes that philosophy is an impossible attempt, that it never 
has had any certitude, never can have any. All other historians 
have believed in phOosophy.* 

From April to August, inclusive, 1852, Lewes published in 
the London Leader a series of articles on the positive philoso- 
phy, which appeared in London the following year in book form 
with the title Comte's Philosophy of Ike Sciences: Being an 
Exposition oj the Principles of the “Coars de philosophie posi- 
tive" oj Auguste Comte. In the preface to this volume, Lewes 
asserted that he was attempting *‘to popularize the leading ideas 
of the greatest thinker of modem times.” In his preface also, 
in an effort to disprove Sir William Hamilton’s mocking state- 
ment that Comte was beginning to be taken up in England just 

'As we shall see later, Lewes’s Ustory of philosophy failed to please 
American theologians and metai^Srskfans mainly because its pages are satu- 
rated with the ideas of Auguste Comte. 
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Positive, en le representant comme une deviation mystique et 
tyrannique.” ^ He also blamed his former eulogists for the scan- 
tiness of the subsidy which had been founded in 1848 by fimile 
Littre for his support,® and censured them for exploiting the 
“occidental anarchy”: “Mill et Lewes ne veulent pas que le 
positivisme s’el^ve de la philosophic a la religion, parce que 
sa tendance k regler la vie humaine menace un statu quo 
qu’ils exploitent et qu'ils dfeirent prolonger, au moins jusqu'a 
leur mort.” ® 

John Daniel Morell and Robert Blakey 
After Brewster, Mill, and Lewes had presented Comte to 
the British public, it was only natural that the historians of 
philosophy John Daniel Morell and Robert Blakey should 
allot some space to him in their compilations. 

In ZS46 Morell published in London his An Historical and 
Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the 
Nineteenth Century, which contains (I, 480-486) a short 
article on “M. Compte,^ whose brilliant scientific genius has 
raised him to the very highest rank of modern authors, and 
given him a reputation not confined to France, but as exten- 
sive as the cultivation of philosophy itself.” Although Morell 
regarded Comte as an ‘‘offspring of the school of Saint-Simon,” 
he felt that his profound researches in science and his inde- 
pendence of mind as a thinker kept him from being a mere 
partisan of any system of philosophy whatever. After ex- 
plaining a iesy of the fundamental ideas of Comte's “enormous 
system of materialism,” Morell dosed his brief account with 
regrets for Comte’s illusions and atheism. 

Robert Blakey, professor of logic and metaphysics in 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in bis History of the Philosophy of 

'To Dr. Audiffrent, August sj, 1855; ibid^ I‘, *79. 

*Tbe subsidy yielded the foOowiag amounts* 1B49: 3000 franca; 1850: 
3300: 1851; 4260} 1853: 5600; 1853: 7400; 1854: 7004; 1855: 7056. 

*To Dr. Audjffrent, December as, >8SS; ibid^ I*, 308. 

* Some British and American vriten found it difficult to spell Comte’s 
name correctly. The commonest muspeffliigs are "Compte" and "Comt^." 
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Three years after the appearance of McCosh’s Divine Gov- 
ernment, the Reverend Thomas Pearson, of Eyemouth, Scot- 
land, assailed Comte in his Infidelity; Its Aspects, Causes, and 
Agencies (London, 1853; New York, 1855). The Cours de 
philosophic positive Pearson calls “the most celebrated of the 
recent productions of atheism” (p. ii). In a chapter entitled 
“Naturalism (or Rationalism) — The Denial of the Divine 
Providential Government," he takes Comte to task for seek- 
ing to discredit the doctrine of a divine Providence by main- 
taining a studied silence respecting it, when he might most 
naturally have introduced it. After rebuking Lewes for identi- 
fying himself in A Biographical History oj Philosophy with 
some of the most objectionable principles of the Co«ri de 
philosophie positive, and for doubling “the finger of God in the 
stability and progress of the Roman people," the Reverend 
Mr. Pearson says concerning Comte’s Religion of Humanity 
(P- 97 )t 

M. Comte is not inactive in carrying out his principles. He knows 
that nun will worship. But he is determined ... to lead France 
and the other European nations from the worship of the supernatural 
to an idolatry of science or a systematic worship of humanity. With 
a view of utterly exploding the tbeologica! element, he has recently 
constructed a Positive Calendar of infidel worship, on the model 
of the festivals and saints' days of the Romish Church. It is nothing 
more than a public periodic commemoration of great men; and while 
Moses and Paul have a place in it with such heroes as Confucius and 
Mahomet and Voltaire, the divine man, the model man, Jesus Christ, 
is ignored. These be thy gods, O France, and this worship of positive 
philosophy is first to regenerate thee and then the world t 

Peter Bayne, who studied theology at Edinburgh University 
and philosophy under Sir William Hamilton, devotes a chapter 
(pp. 483-502) of his The Christian Life, Social and Individual 
(Edinburgh, 1855; Boston, 1857, 1859) to “the far-famed 
positive philosophy.” Although Bayne has no fear of the ulti- 
mate success of Comte’s synt«n, he closes bis chapter with 
this warning against the menace of positive atheism: 
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out being associated with the more doubtful merits of his funda- 
mental law of man’s development * 

Richard Congreve 

Thus far practically all the British writers I have men- 
tioned were adversaries of Comte and his doctrines, or were 
at least what Comte called “abortive positivists” — that is, 
they accepted the positive philosophy but rejected the Reli- 
gion of Humanity and the polity. We now come to a scholar, 
Richard Congreve, the founder of the English positivist move- 
ment, who for nearly fifty years by word and by deed showed 
that he was a “complete positivist,” and who, with his country- 
men Frederic Harrison, Edward Spencer Beesly, and J. H. 
Bridges, formed the most brilliant group of disciples that 
Comte ever had in any country. 

Congreve was born at Leamington, Warwickshire, in 18x8. 
Educated at Rugby and Oxford, be subsequently taught at 
Rugby, and obtained a fellowship at Wadham College. He 
first met Comte in Paris in 1849, and in another visit five 
years later declared himself an adherent of the Religion of 
Humanity. The following year he resigned his fellowship at 
Oxford, and devoted the remainder of his life to the propaga- 
tion of Comte’s theories. In the late seventies he caused a 
schism in English positivism by refusing to recognize the 
authority of Pierre Laffitte, Comte’s successor as director of 
the universal positivist movement. He died in 1899. The only 
work by him which attracted the attention of American readers 
was his English translation (London, 1858) of Comte’s Cat^~ 

‘Buchanan, Faili in Cod and Modem Alkeistn Compared (London, JS5?), 
1. 496. The first ball of this work was pablisheU in Boston in i8SJ with the 
titJe Modern Atheism. 

The fundamental law of man’s developinent, mentioned above by Buchanan, 
is the law of the three states, which may be expressed briefly as follows; The 
human mind invariably adopts three successive modes of explainmg phenomena: 
first, the theological; then, the metaphysical; and finally, the positive. la the 
theological stage, phenomena are refen^ to supernatural agents; in the meta- 
physical, to abstract entitles; and in the poritive, to mere natural laws. 
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quoted,” -we find the title of 0)mte’s fundamental treatise. 
Even Alfred Henry Huth, who seemed to think that he was 
sent into this world only to defend Buckle against aspersions, 
says merely that “the recklessness of the assertion that Buckie 
owed everything to Comte is obvious to whoever will consider 
what each has achieved in the science of history.” ^ 


Buckle completes the list of British writers who played a 
part in shaping American opinion concerning Comte and posi- 
tivism.® Of the thirteen men whom I have considered, the 
majority, while admiring Cdmte’s extraordinary intellectual 
powers, were opposed to certain of his doctrines. Brewster, 
who based his review on only one-third of the Cours de phtloso- 
phie positive, was manifestly too flattering in his appreciation. 
Mill and Lewes, the principal agents in introducing positivism 
into Great Britain, were in the main stanch upholders of the 
positive philosophy, but bitter opponents of the Keiigion of 
Humanity. The mildly condemnatory articles in the histories 
of Morell and Blakey are of little weight, since it is clear that 
their authors had studied carefully neither the man nor the 
system they were judging. The Protestant theologians McCosh, 
Pearson, Thompson, Tulloch, Bayne, and Buchanan, blinded 
by what they regarded as Comte’s atheism, were of course 
unable to give anything but hostile verdicts. Buckle surely 
came under the influence of Comte, and as his History of Civi- 
Iszation was widely read in the United States, he helped some- 
what to propagate the pwitive philosophy in that country. Of 
the Britons treated above, the only complete positivist was 
Richard Congreve, who, as I have said already, spent a half- 

‘Ibi'if., p. 194. On pp. 191-199 Huth draws a comparison of Comte and 
Buckle, which is wholly to the diadvantagc of the Frenchman. 

*The behavior of the English scholar and philosopher U’Hliam tVbeweD 
towards Comte was so contemptible that I prefer not to mention him here 
1 shall allow one of his American contemporaries to censure him later. That 
Wbewell and Comte exchanged some of their worts is revealed by a letter 
from Comte to Jfill (Letlres iTA. CemU i I. S. 1132 , p. *59; letter dated 
Ausujt * 5 . 1844). 
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in philosophy, duo to the influence oi If "t Cntpentcr a Um- 
tarian minister of BrUtol, led her to '•“'’l' „ 
ley, with the result that her rehgious “ 

pronounced modification. Her first article 
0. Practical Divinity,” appeared in .8m, s^ '.bM 
later she began to write for a living, ’tom , 

the Ume of her death in .876, she poured 
stream of poems, short tales, ® . °t 0010 mv"? 

essays on biography, f '“'V. HU-. 
and mesmerism, most of which, S 5 
of considerable value in their day. By i 3 friend of Hal- 
best-known mlrauur, of England and a 
lam, Sydney Smith, Malthus, M.lman, 

Mitaes%nd Dulwer. la she 

States and, subsequently, Italy, EOTt, lo’-nioslicism 

Before .845 she had passed from L°dX olTe 

and had repudiated all theology, ^bo 

century appeared her Letters on , „hich was written 

Ncture The anti-theologi- 

by her atheistic friend Henry G. Atkm ; 

;:SinrCuu"»S^ 

— t^ll 

received a communication fro Chapman 

named Lombe who, learning of >>“ P“ , per for 

the publisher, sent her five ^ She entered 

her labor and to ^ „{ ,85,. and finished 

upon her vast undertaking in the spring 

it in October, 1853.^ see her 

t nnftfl ot her translation of the Cours, see 
‘For Harriet Martineaus ,g., ,851, and 1853 


‘For Hamei nitutn.v--- ™.„ ,851, 1851, and 1853 

Autobiography (Boston, * 877 ). >««*« I ^ ’wc? r,.;,.-.,, Pk 

m.. f«H«vwine. are the editio 
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alienated from the faith of their fathers, are in a dangerous 
state of fluctuation. 

Miss Martineau further etq^lams in her preface that in an 
effort to bring her work up to date she engaged the astronomer 
John Pringle Nichol, of the University of Glasgow, to revise 
the sections devoted to mathematics, astronomy, and physics. 
However, in mathematics and astronomy, Nichol deemed it 
unnecessary to make any material changes, except the omission 
of Comte’s speculation on the possible mathematical verifica- 
tion of Laplace’s cosmogony. On the other hand, he made 
large excisions in the parts dealing with physics, since physics 
had advanced with great strides since Comte treated it in 1835. 

The most convincing proof that Harriet Martineau’s trans- 
lation was adequate in every respect is that Comte, an extremely 
captious critic when his works or theories were in question, set 
his seal of approval on it. In a letter to the mathematician 
Papot, he wrote (January 9, 1854): 

Comme vous savez, je crois, I’anglals, vous pourrea faire venir de 
Londres (cbez John Chapman, 142 Strand) I’important travail en 
deux volumes que vient de pubh'er Miss Martineau. . . . Nous 
devons regarder cette incomparable operation comme un evenement 
d6dsif pour la digne propagande du positivistne, non seulement en 
Angleterre, mais dans tout I’Occidenl, oii ce livre sera probablement 
traduit, meme en France peut-etre.' D’apris une appreciation som- 
maire mais suffisante, je n’ai point b^te d’^rire i cette dminente 
cooperatrice que son nom accompagnerait le mien dans la posterite. 

. . . Mon traite fondamental devra dfeormais 6tre ^tudie de prefe- 
rence dans cette traduction sans exemple, du moins pour la pJupart 
des lecteurs, en rfoervant la lecture originate aux theoriciens propre- 
ment dits.® Outre cet immense service, une telle publication corn- 
'll was translated into French by C. Aveiac-Lavigne (Bordeaus, 1871, 
1872). 

^Comte put the translation in bis “Bibbotbem'e positivists du proletaire 
au dix-neuvieme siecle" in place of tbe orii^nal. Later, as his religion became 
uppermost in bis mind, the Systime dt positive was the cornerstone 

of bis propaganda to such a degree that he advised against a French translaUon 
of Miss Martlneau's condensation {Corretpondance inidite d'Auguste Comte 
IParis, 1903, 1904], IIJ, 74i ; letter to M. de Tidloiize, dated January 4> i8j6). 
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philosophy) ; and secondly, that sciaiiists conceal their obliga- 
tions to him through fear of shocking prejudices. Although Miss 
Martineau praises science in her preface, Hill continues, she 
has had no scientific training; and her statement that theo- 
logians and metaphysicians are not competent to judge the 
Cours de philosophie positive is pure nonsense. Hill concedes 
that her translation is well done, that she retains the essential 
ideas of the original, and that her style is better than Comte's.^ 

Two months later Professor Francis Bowen, of Harvard 
College, devoted one-fifth of a thirty-page article on the posi- 
tive philosophy to an excoriation of Harriet Martineau.^ Her 
former writings, Bowen admits, showed considerable ability, 
hut it was the ability of an ill-regulated mind working out 
of its proper sphere, and scorning all those limitations and re- 
straints which indirectly help in the search after truth. In her 
ambition to leave the common track, Bowen adds, she has 
wandered wildly over the whole field of knowledge and come 
to the most barren conclusion at last — to a belief, if it can 
be called such, that there is no divine superintendence of the 
affairs of this world and no hope of a world to come. The 
leading vice of her character, Bowen asserts, has always been 
intellectual arrogance. Ever devoid of deference for man, she 
now ceases to have faith in her Creator; in fact, the only being 
she has never learned to distrust is herself. Led astray at the 
outset of her career by Lord Brougham, she tried to teach the 
people of Great Britain the principles of political economy in 
popular tales, which her readers ate for the sugar (that is, 
for the stories) and then threw the medicine away. She was 
even guilty of upholding the revolting theories of Malthus 
concerning population. In her attempts to instruct, she has 
always combined impertinence and pedantry. Her publications 
are characterized by a disposition to meddle with subjects 

’For remarks on positivism made ly Hill in 1846, see my Auguste Comte 
and the United States (.iSt6-s8s3)> PP- *8 

"iVortfc American Review, July, i8S4, PP- 
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shock many persons who are incapabJe of estimating their 
scientific merits; but she has no milder terms with which to 
characterize the feelings of those persons than “hate,” “in- 
tolerance,” “theological selfishness,” and “metaphysical pride.” 
However, on one point, Bowen observes, she is right: one must 
indeed trample both theology and metaphysics under foot be- 
fore one can appreciate the claims of the positive philosophy. 
John Stuart Mill preceded her in presenting positivism to the 
British, hut he respected the opinions or the prejudices which 
he felt constrained to combat. 

M. Comte and hb present translator (Bowen concludes] are far 
from sharing either Mill’s scruples or his delicacy. It must have 
been from harmony of temperament and moral character, as well 
as from coincidence of opinion, that Miss Mailineau felt attracted 
towards the author of the PotHive Philosophy, and impelled to be- 
come the expositor of his doctrines to the English public. For dog- 
matism and conceit, M. Comte is unrivaled by any philosophical 
writer we have ever read, with perhaps the single exception of Hobbes. 

It would seem that Professor Bowen had uttered all the 
harsh things about Harriet Martineau that a good Christian 
could invent. Be that as it may, aid came to him in the shape 
of a brief diatribe by the Reverend Lyman Hotchkiss Atwater, 
Congregationalist, of the College of New Jersey, at Princeton,^ 
who characterized Miss Martineau as a lady already famous 
for her masculine writing and her strong skeptical tendencies. 
Her present stupendous attempt to rob creation of its God and 
man of his nobler nature and destiny seems monstrous In any 
one, but that a woman should thus animalize humanity, under 
the plea of ameliorating it, is positively revolting. This hos- 
tility to the gospel of truth and love which has redeemed 
woman from heathenish debasement is, to put it mildly, beyond 
comprehension. Perhaps it can be explained by the maxim 
of Hume, the forerunner of positivism, that “the best things 
when perverted become the worst.” After quoting several lines 
from Harriet Martineau’s preface, the Reverend Mr. Atwater 

'■BibJical Repertory and Prhuelon RellUao, January, 1856, pp, 63, 64. 
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3. THE PRINCIPAL AMERICAN CRITICS OF 

THE positixt: philosophy 
Parke Godwin 

Godmn, one of the eartiest, and one of the keenest, Ameri- 
can critics of the positive philosophy, was, strange to say, 
neither a theologian nor a metaphysician, but a journalist who 
took a deep interest in the social experiments of his day,’ 

In the “Editorial Notes” of the newly founded Putnam's 
Monthly Magazine (December, i8s3f P- 6S3), Godwin pub- 
lished a few lines on Auguste Comte, “the greatest of modem 
thinkers.” The author of the Cours de philosophic positive, 
Godwin asserts, is an exponent of that view of natural philoso- 
phy which may be called phenomenalism, because, rejecting 
entirely the doctrine of causes, or occult essences, in nature, it 
confines its attention exclusively to the study of mere relations 
of coexistence and succession. Godwin then adds an acute 
remark, which is one of the few defenses of Comte against the 
accusation of atheism. Positivism, he observes, is charged by 
its opponents with being immoral and atheistic in its character, 
but the charge is, in his opinion, not altogether just; for, though 
there are many heedless expressions in Comte which expose him 
to such a construction of his theory, the theory itself does not 
involve that conclusion. It ignores, it is true, God and reli- 
gion, as they are commonly conceived, but it does not necessarily 
deny them; and there is a view in which it may be regarded 
not only as not inconsistent with theology, but in conformity 
with a profound spiritual philosophy. 

Do we, after all, know anything of nature, Godwin asks, or 
of the so-called laws of nature, besides the simple phenomena, 

' Godwin (i8i6~i904), aicet bis graduation in 1834 from the College of New 
Jersey, at Princeton, studied law but did not practise. From 1837 he was for 
forty-five years connected off and on with tte editorial zoiaageaent of fbe 
New Yorlc Evtning Post He was the author of a number of boobs, aroonj; 
which was A Popular View of the Doctrintt of Charles Fourier (1844). In 
1853 Ite became an associate editor of Puttiam’s Monthly Magasme. 
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bookshop of Wiley and Putnam, on Broadw'ay, New York City, 
and took from the shelves several large and dingy volumes, 
printed in French, and bound in coarse rose-colored paper, — 
volumes which purported to be a treatise on the entire circle 
of the sciences. The first page that he scanned bore a state- 
ment of the imperfections of analytical geometry. “Ah,” said 
Godwin to himself, “here is a conceited fellow who believes 
himself capable of reforming the mathematics.” Interested by 
the apparent presumption of the “fellow,” he read farther, and 
soon learned that the author of the uninviting volumes was 
not only an earnest partisan of mathematics, but a thinker of 
the most audacious stamp. Repulsed at first by the novelty 
and boldness of his remarks, Godwin was gradually held fast 
by a certain assurance of movement as he passed along the 
dizzy heights of the most adventurous speculation, “A stern 
and relentless intellect [he says], marching remorselessly along 
Its path, was treading down our dearest hopes, and crushing out 
the noblest and sweetest sensibilities, and, in the midst of all 
our reluctance and horror, dragging us with it to its infernal 
goal.” Finally, dismissing all fear of his guide, Godwin became 
convinced that an extraordinary man held him in his hands; 
and when, towards the close of the work, he chanced upon a 
wholly new science, — the science of society, — the fact jumped 
in too nicely with the tenor of his own previous researches and 
hopes to allow any dictates of economy to hinder him from 
becoming the owner of those shabby-looking volumes. 

This une.xpected discovery of a mortal who discussed with 
ease and familiarity many of the Wghest problems of science 
caused Godwin to want to learn from others something about 
him and his work. Alas, he searched in vain for any notice of 
him. The periodicals of France and of England had no word 
for him; the learned sodeties of the world were unconscious 
of his name; and in private circles few persons had ever heard 
o/ Ami. Ac tec carai? aaass Xr BrefTSf-s-r’s 

article in the Edinburgh Review (1838), which merely showed 
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Philosophers too, Godwin continues, deserved their share 
of censure. Finding in Comte none of their customary hair- 
splitting and thimblerigging about the pure reason, the cate- 
gories, and the genesis of the idea of the absolute into which 
philosophy had degenerated, they had retired to their void 
inane. 

However, Godwin says, in spite of prejudice and conspiracies 
of silence, Comte is at last famous: Harriet Martineau has 
taken him under her especial patronage, and so his ideas are 
rapidly gaming ground. 

After this introductory matter, Godwin announces that he 
purposes to survey Comte and his claims, although he is certain 
that his remarks will please neither Comte’s extravagant ad- 
mirers nor his more bitter enemies. 

He objects forthwith to the limits of knowledge prescribed 
by the positive philosophy. Comte is wrong, be thinks, In the 
inference that we cannot properly believe what we do not know. 
The intelligible does not exhaust real knowledge, and is not 
the equivalent or the measure of being. We knoiv sensible 
facts and their relations, but we believe truths or propmshions 
which transcend those (acts. We know the finite, the condi- 
tioned, the relative, the multiple, the changeable; but we be- 
lieve in the infinite, the unconditioned, the absolute, and the 
permanent, not as antagonistic to sensible facts, but as con- 
tained in them, not as natural or phenomenal, but as rational 
or spiritual. Through the endless ramifications of practical 
life we walk by faith, not by knowledge. How many persons, 
Godwin inquires, have ever demonstrated the theory of gravi- 
tation for themselves rather than believed it on the testimony 
of others? Comte errs, therefore. In disregarding God and the 
absolute, and in restricting thought or belief to phenomenal 
nature. To rest on the facts of science is to abandon reason 
to a barren nominalism, to close the eyes of the soul, and to shut 
out the Creator from his universe. 

Comte’s law of the three states Godwin admits as a general 
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that at a particular period ooe of them preponderates, whereas 
the others are held in abeyance. 

Comte’s law of the three states, Godwin concludes, is an in- 
adequate statement of the prindpte of successive development. 
Theology, metaphysics, and positivism all help to carry on the 
problem to its final solution. Neither theology nor meta- 
physics is transitory; they have never been deserted and left 
behind in the course of human progress; they still flourish 
and will at last meet in that divine philosophy which has ever 
been their aim. Growing pari passu with man, they rocked the 
cradle of his infancy and will live to witness the glory of his 
crowning manliness in the new reign of God, through Christ. 

Having now considered Comte’s limitation of knowledge 
and the law of the three states, Godwin next takes up what he 
calls the third fundamental principle of the positive philosophy 
— that is, Comte’s hierarchy, or classification, of the sciences. 
This classification, Godwin thinks, is Comte’s most brilliant 
achievement, although ft is vitiated in some respects by the 
preliminary errors to which reference has already been made. 
Nevertheless no one has ever devised a better scale of knowl- 
edge.* 

Godwin declares, however, that he can conceive a scale 
with logic, or formal method, as the basis of all sciences, and 
philosophy, including theology, as their result; but he owns 
that Comte’s hierarchy cannot be improved within the sphere 
of strict science. 

Although Comte’s hatred of theology and metaphysics has 
blinded him to the most beautiful deductions contained in 
his own premises, his system, Godwin believes, has clearly 
demonstrated the science of society as the culminating glory 
of all the sciences. Stfll, Comte has failed to perceive the 
pre-eminent mark and distinction of humanity: he has not dis- 
covered the characteristics which make a man a man. His lofti- 
est conception is of the natural or scientific man, but of the 

‘For Comle's classificstion ol the soeaces, see p jo, d. i, above. 
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Hill s notice is of little worth. Its charges against Comte 
are too vague and sweeping, and arguments in support of the 
charges are totally lacking. 


Francis Bowen 


^ Francis Bowen (1811-1890) was graduated from Harvard 
in 1833, and twenty years later became Alford professor of 
natural religion, moral philosophy, and civil polity in his alma 
mater. Generally recognized as the most popular member of 
t e acuity of his university, he was as a philosopher especially 
interested in establishing concord between philosophy and 
Christianity. A declared adversary of Kant, Fichte, Cousin, 
and Comte, and a stanch partisan of Locke and Berkeley, 
e was a transitional thinker, a metaphysician with a pro- 
nounced theological bias. 


. ^ 1854, Bowen published in the North American Re- 

view (pp. 200-229) a criticism of Harriet Martineau’s transla- 
lon 0 t e Cours de philosophie positive, a portion of which I 
have outlined above (pp. 23—25). 

After assailing Miss Martineau for presuming to entertain 
opinions different from his, the Alford professor of moral 
p ilosophy in the foremost university of the United States 
?!' f' spleen by waxing sarcastic concerning Comte’s 

D, ill 1826. The professor, in an effort to show 

that the philosopher was still insane in 1842, says: 

whole scientific world is jealous of the suc- 
thoLh difficulty found a publisher, and which, 

lea£ thP appeared in 1830, has not yet, we believe, 

all the f second edition,^ and to suppose further that 

in oersecutinp '"^.'•aP^ysicians are leagued with the savants 

qHtiitp a r ^ author, is quite enough, we should think, to con- 
stitute a case of mental hallucination. 


Having rid himself of this venom, the most popular pro- 
essor in arvard launches an attack on the Cours de philoso- 

md published in Paris in 1852 by Borrani 




Auguste Comte and his three angels. From left to right: Clotilde de Vau-t, Rosalie Boyer, and 
Sophie Bliot. From a painting by Antoine Ete-x. 
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phie positive. In his opinion, Comte’s errors are due to his high 
mathematical attainments. The mathematician, he avers, deals 
solely with a kind of reasoning which admits of no doubt or 
degrees, which is infallible, and which, therefore, is inapplic- 
able to any of the ordinary concerns of life. Resting entirely 
on demonstrable evidence, and perceiving that his conclusions 
are absolutely certain, the mathematician regards with im- 
patience and contempt the hesitation or the total disbelief 
which may cling to the minds of the vulgar. So he is inclined 
to Overweening presumption or incurable arrogance. Carrying 
his own peculiar logic along with him whenever he quits the 
territory of the exact sciences, he makes the mistake of re- 
quiring the evidence of intuition or demonstration where only- 
probable testimony can be had, and is thus often led to reject 
truths which are familiar to common sense and level to the 
comprehension of a child. Busied exclusively with the phe- 
nomena of mathematics and the idea of necessary connection, 
he banishes mind and free agency from creation, and con- 
structs a mechanical and soulless universe. These unhappy 
results of mathematical studies are not inevitable, Bowen as- 
serts, since minds of a higher order, such as Pascal, Newton, 
and Leibnitz, can rise above them. Auguste Comte, however, 
inferior creature that he is, cannot do so, as is shown in the 
principles, the reasoning, and the conclusions of the Cottrs de 
philosophie positive. 

In constructing his hierarchy of the sciences, Bowen con- 
tinues, Comte the mathematician naturally gives the first place 
to mathematics. His six sciences — mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, biology, and sociology — are, according to 
him, the only possible branches of human knowledge. Meta- 
physics, or the science of the mind, is a delusion; politics and 
ethics, except so far as they are deductions from sociology, 
are mere blunders; and theofogy is onfy a dream.*' 

'In the second edition 0l his The PnndpUs oj Mttaphysical and Ethical 
Scnenct Applied Co the Evidences of ROt^n tBoslon, i8SS)> P- cS7, csote, 
Bowen quotes from “M. Comte, a uathematidan who will not be accused of 
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many proselytes or to enjty any other than a temporary 
notoriety. It has, in fact, been received with but little favor 
in France, and Miss Martineau’s efforts will not obtain for 
it much currency in En^and. Even the controversy it has 
evoked cannot long retard its progress to oblivion.^ 

Although Bowen has the prejudices peculiar to the majority 
of Comte’s American critics, he brings into the consideration 
of the positive philosophy a new idea — that is, that all the 
French philosopher’s errors are attributable to his mathemati- 
cal mind.* 


Lyman Hotchkiss Atwater 

The Reverend Mr. Atwater, theologian and metaphysician, 
was a self-appointed defender of orthodox Christianity against 

Mt seems to be the irony of fate that of the American clergymen and pro- 
fessors who predicted that Corote and his philosophy would soon be forgotten, 
there remain oniy vague names bidden away in biographical dictionaries and 
encyclopedias, whereas the fame of Comte and his system xrows constantly 
Perhaps Emile Faguet judged Comte more correctly than Bowen when he 
wrote: "C’est le Hroeur d’idees el I'exdtateur iotellectuel 1e plus puissant qui 
ait H 6 en notre aiic]#, ie plus grand peaseur, i roon avis, que Ja France ait eu 
depuis Descartes” (PoUtiguts tt mcnilistes, a* strie, p. 369), And Ferdinand 
Brunetihe: “H y a plus de cboses qu'on oe le croit dans la pbilosophie d’Auguste 
Comte; il y a surtout plus de lecture, plus d’^ditton, plus de eoonaissances 
pricises et concrJtes, que n’y en ont su disremer ou signaler quelques-uns de 
ses critiques” (Sur Us ehemins de l« croyance Ipth ed , Paris, 1912], p 68). 
Faguet and Bruneti^re might have mentioned some of the men influenced by 
Comte in France alone* for example, Aropire, Cournot, Proudhon, Fustel de 
Coulanges, Renan, Taine, Claade Bernard, Betthelot, Ribot, Charcot, Bertillon, 
Joles Ferry, Paul Bourget, Anatole France, Alfied Capus, Barres, Alfred Loisy, 
and Charles Maurras Comte has roSuenced the novel, the drama, history, 
poetry, sociology, scientific psychology, evolutionism, agnosticism, monism, 
pragmatism, and iatuitionism. He taught the nineteenth century to believe 
in the omnipotence of positive knowledge, of the scientific method, of experi- 
ence, and of the laws of nature 

*Of course, many persons before Bowen bad pointed out the errors of the 
mathematical mind; for instance, Edward Hitchcock, American educator and 
scientist, who wrote* “It is said . . . that niathematiciaiis have been usually 
prone to skepticism concerning religwus truth . . . The devotees of rmithe- 
maticsl often become so attached to its demonstrations that they will not 
admit any evidence of a less certain diaracter” {The Religion 0} Geology end 
Its Connected Sciences (Boston, 18S1I, p. 486). 
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Britain to engage the more recent advocates of H-eism and 
Christianity in their refutation (for example James Mcteh, 
John Tulloch, Robert Anchor Thompson, and Peter Bayn ). 
All these Christian champions are combating positivrsm an 
pantheism as the chief adversaries of the religion and the ex- 

'^'cornte boLt, Atwater goes on, that he has founded sociol- 
ogy, which exhibits man in his social relations, 

,?^mly in his moral aspects, “so far as to idea f morahty 

can find a place in such a system. n theolocical 

historical science will grow fast and extinguish all theological 

and metaphysical systems. a vast 

The founder of sociology, Atwater adds, a P 
and beneficent revolution from °Lch 

mind is to be reorganized , , oft ISnces, a 

science will be viewed in its relations various sciences, 

■ fact which will further the progress o fte 

since each contains tnany P”,5''“ according to Comte, 

the light of related sciences. Tto oTims 

will afford the only solid of so -ge— 
the besom of destruction, „,.„,ensual, — all 

existence the divine, the _ purposes to end with 

fte" “ordin^^^ and istitutions in which they 

"-rs— 

“It cannot be denied, he owns, 

rhumaniti d' 

iiiui au bonheur de 

„ uw si taules facultjs, pour tracer le 
d’une telle arueur, V'', "X'u naison de gloire et d’amour” [ibid.v. Jgo). 
plan de la demeure disdple' “The positive morabty. wMe 

And Henry Edget, ^ tieologicai morality, involves none of the 

aiming at a purer altruism self-4ramoUlion. The maxim in which 

asceticism of wtiments is systematicaUy summed up Li« 

the supremacy of the bi^ ^ subhme altrubm” (The Positive Commun- 
for others,’ includes . • ’ * j 1864I, P *»)• 

ity [Modem Times, Long isian^r 
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Comte's scheme will spread. Atwater warns, because man’s 
sinful heart is not willing to retain G.rf m tts knowledge How 
ever in the long run no system of atheism or madel.ty rs 
likely to be permanent: its folly and absurdity become mani- 
fest and arrest its progress. But such a 
incalculable harm. In the eighteenth century, ™ 

terialism, propagated first by a band of 

diffused themselves through the masses “' *e French pe^e 

and helped to precipitate -d «ravam whatever^^^^^^ ternb^^ 

in the French Revolution. 

period has its resurrection m the posiuw P 

is little else than the following out of Hum p P 

their logical result. , 

Pantheism offers “ “"[“f y by undermining ac- 

ruption and intellectual pride, ti ; , j inanities, and 

countability, but by "f ~J:I7 m,oso^^^^^ by its 

meaningless platitudes, ^ ‘ 7ol evidence and demonstra- 
clearness and narromess, .ts of ™denc^^^^^ 

r"ducamdtTthe unthinking, and for the socialist 

and the sensualist. nantheism and positivism alike. 

According to the teachmp of panteis^^^ 

Atwater says, all the pha prevailed, have been good 

foulest abominatmns tha j^st as good and true 

and true for :Si, like them, is evanescent 

for their Ume as Chris absolute and immutable 

in the end. Th«e is no such 

truth. Such responsibility, religion, and moral- 

7, 7d"reale1Sn the investigation of truth. 

, aie article of which I have just given a 

Immediately a™ Biblical Repertory and Frmce- 

summary, there app 
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sity, Illinois,^ published in the Quarterly Review oj the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South (Nashville, Tennessee) the first 
part of a fifty-page article entitled “Comte’s Positive Philoso- 
phy,” the third instalment of which so impressed the editor 
of that periodical that he voiced his approval in these words; 
“A powerful paper.” Munsell’s essay is, indeed, among the 
most noteworthy written by a Protestant clergyman of the 
United States: it is searching and comprehensive, and, al- 
though naturally marked by the usual Christian prejudices, 
contains a large amount of praise intermingled with violent 
censure. In addition, it treats points which the ordinary criti- 
cism neglects — such as the probable influence, present and 
prospective, of the positive philosophy, and the value of Comte’s 
method as applied to the development of the natural sciences. 
The Reverend Mr. Munsell was a keen dialectician, and be- 
sides, his literary style is good except when he lapses into the 
florid, grandiloquent periods which were regarded as a neces- 
sary embellishment of the ministerial writings of the fifties. 
Only twice does he render himself ridiculous: first, when he 
undertakes to recast the law of the three states, and secondly, 
when he chides Comte for not having been born in a Bible- 
reading Protestant home, presumably in Illinois. 

Munsell acknowledges that to review the Cows de philoso- 
pkie positive, even in Harriet Martineau’s condensation, is a 
difficult task. He purposes to criticize it for the common mind, 
for the otdinary reader of the Quarterly Review, not for the 
practised metaphysician. 

The law of the three states, the keystone of Comte’s philoso- 
phy, Munsell likens to a tree, the fabled bohun upas. But be- 
ware: 

If tempted by its spreading branches, its gorgeous flowers, and its 
golden fruits, we seek to repose beneath its shade, inhale the fragrance 
of its blossoms, and feast upon its fruits, it will but be to intoxicate 

‘MuoseU later becaaie presidept ol tbis iniUtution. He was tJie autiior of 
a well-knowD textbook on pathology (>871). 
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universal empire. It ignores every higher, holier, nobler as- 
piration that fills the human soul. Humanity has recoiled 
from it, in spite of the beauty of its scientific forms, the mas- 
sive grandeur of its proportions, and the earnestness of its 
spirit. It is doubtful whether a single person can be found who 
accepts it without reservation,^ and certainly it can never 
create a permanent, distinctive school of philosophy which 
shall fully endorse and practically develop its essential prin- 
ciples. But as an attempt to classify the physical sciences, it 
has no rival, either for simplicity, comprehensiveness, or logi- 
cal completeness. It ascertains the true filiation of the sciences, 
determines their hierarchical rank, points out the method by 
which they may be most successfully pursued, and directs the 
scientist in the path which will lead to real acquisitions rather 
than to endless discussions and hypotheses. In short, posi- 
tivism is of incalculable value for science, but alas, it is clouded 
by a sordid materialism which dooms it to failure. 

In the meantime, its athebtic spirit is penetrating every- 
where. Its covert assumptions that mind is but organized 
matter; that external phenomena alone are real; that the ideas 
of God, of creation, of a future life, and of moral accountabil- 
ity lie beyond the pale of certitude; and that we are concerned 
only with the phenomenal — such assumptions are well cal- 
culated to lead the unreflecting astray and to have a great In- 
fluence on the age. Arise, valiant Christians I Down with 
positivism and its poisonous spirit! Grind your axes and fell 
the dread bohun upas! 

Under its baleful shadow, faith in God, in virtue, and in a future 
life must perish. . . . Let 11s as Christians . . . carry the battle 
home to the citadel of error, and fight as truth should ever fight, on 
the offensive. Let the contradictions of positivism be unmasked. 
Let it be stripped of its borrowed robes and exhibited in all its naked 
deformity. Let it be shown . • - that all that is true and valuable 
in M. Comte’s philosophy may be retained, and yet its impious spirit 
be discarded. 

' I shall show bter that Btunsell wm wrong on this point. 
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into fte narrow arena of posiUwsm 

which that philosophy itself', it will pro- 

that if Comte’s system can be mane to ju s 

nounce its own doom. refntation of the law 

Shields devotes most the historical argu- 

o! the three stales, of human history 

ment has no value. 1“““’ „oestion, it shows that the 
shows anything m regar destroying one an- 

three tendencies, instead “ „ jo fl,eir development, 

other, have actually proofed g 3,0 oow to 

over every field of research _ey advanced na- 

be found harmoniously ®j ,f A„d even if Comte’s 

Uons and the Tm guarlee that it would 

eatlnct according to Comte, may , j,jii j„ore sig- 

And the “:,f,X:;Srmaintained in such an 

nal faiiure. The position which inmt 

argument is that the three en opinion, of a three- 

condlable, with an anlagoni . moral and social. This 

foid net"" — !" is^estin'ed to issue in the annihila- 
antagonism, Comte insists, pj positivism, through 

tion o£ theology and the entire P .jj that the 

the intervention of ^nd poske sde^ 

threefold antagonam of theoioCT a 

a figment of Comte = antagonism, Shields resorts to 

die case of “j jaws must be regarded as 

to ancient ar^me „t die reality and pres- 

to most eon^"=““ a„j dial every advance of positive science, 
ence of a divine w , theology, is simply a fresh demon- 

tar from being an . nv^ additiLi proof that to intelii- 
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anciept institutions become unsettled, ^ 

alternative of continuing in anarchy ot assuming a “w 0^“ 

Church to antiquity, as a J gjory. 

dvilization will have strap absurd The idea of sub- 

Such views are, in ^XT.hfso^W mganism is even 

stituting positivism (or theology scientific view for 

more chimericalthan the 

the devotional in the moral cons resulting from 

Comte elaborates, of a of 

the positive philosophy, ’ worship of their own 

a race of virtual atheists without 

humanity as deity, cannot ^ relaosing to barbarism, 
instantly dissolving ’";° “”^pect to the relations of theology 

The foregoing argument nr,^a«^^^ 
and positive science, Shie y tendencies to meta- 

argument in respect to the relatio|B of both 
ph'ysics. Itisonlyonth^boD.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the senes are antagonis as that supposition has 

acquire any hostile bpring. Shields contends, we must 

been disproved by his argu ’ ^ sics as comparatively 

consider the abstract^ ;he relation of meta- 

harmless and inoperative. 

of the former. . above. Shields concludes that 

In view of what 

. .. UOT*I«n.n.od»l.d«pi.UU,to.tUlu.n“' 

. Cl. r.«i ; 'tf.Ai .,oS). P SO. 

(Pejifreis"' ‘ 
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characteristic peril of modern civilization," for the purpose of 
showing that the opposition between theology and science has 
reached a critical stage, and that philosophic and educational 
reforms are already imminent and necessary.* And in 1877 
Shields published in New York City bis The Final Philosophy, 
or System of Perfectible Knowledge Issuing from the Harmony 
of Science and Religion. Should any one doubt the far-reaching 
influence of Comte’s theories, even on the most orthodox theo- 
logians and metaphysiciar»s, he has only to examine in these 
two works Shields’s classification of the sciences, the germ of 
which is to be found in the Cottrs de pkilosophie positive.^ 

Francis Wharton 

In 1859 Francis Wharton, professor of logic and rhetoric 
in Kenyon College, Ohio,* published in Philadelphia a volume 
entitled A Treatise on Theism, and on the Modern Skeptical 
Theories, the object of which was “to present the theistic argu- 
ment and the replies to the modern skeptical theories in such a 
shape as the best to impress the American mind of the present 
day.” Naturally, Auguste Comte occupies a considerable 
amount of space in Wharton’s book/ 

‘Although Shields mentions but few oaises in Phlosophia Ultima, there is 
no doubt that be has Comte in mind when he spealts (p. 19) of a neutral 
philosopher who does not invade but ignores the province of revelation. On 
p. 66 of the same work Comte b named as an inductive philosopher. 

'For an excellent article on Shields, see Henry William Rankin, "Charles 
Woodruff Shields and the Unity of Sdence," in the Frinzelon rkeoCogical jRe~ 
view, January, igif, pp. 49-9*- 

‘WharCott (1810-1SS9) was bom in PhiladeJpbia. He was graduated from 
Yale in 1839 and admitted to the bar four years later. In i86a he took orders 
in the Episcopal Church, and in 1871 became a professor in the Epbcopa) 
Divinity School at Cambridge, Massachusetts. He also held the chair of in- 
ternational law in the Boston Law Sdiool. He was the author of numerous 
works on legal subjects. 

* Of especial interest is Wharton^ positivist bibliography and hb comments 
on some of the authors and works contained therein. He thought, for ex- 
ample, that Sir D^vicf Asw nimaii- fiat James JfcCosft, 

although he admired Comte’s penetrating intellect and clear style, exposed the 
baselessness of his social and tbeolo^cal assumptions; that John Stuart Mill, 
in A System 0) Logic, brought to the indirect, though potent, defense of 
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were not sufficient, Wharton declares tiat, before his liaison 
with Clotilde, Comte formed a marriage of convenience, the 
object of which was to rescue him from immediate want, but 
that later, when circumstances made him independent, be not 
very generously got rid of his wife.' 

justice, CJotiWe returned to her parents in Paris. The laws of France prevented 
her from securing a divorce, and so she tried courageously, but in vain, to 
earn a living with her pen. In Apn), 1844, she became acguiinted with Auguste 
Comte, who was not only a cerebral prodigy, but also an extremely sensual 
man. Comte fell in love with Clotilde immeiUatdy, and his love changed bis 
manner of living and caused a complete revolution in his mode of thought. A 
remarkable correspondence beiweeo them began on April 30, 1S45, and ended 
on March 3, 1346, a month before Clolilde’s death from pulmonary tubercu- 
losis This correspondence shows that, (banks to her determined resistance, 
the relations between the philosopher and bis “incomparable angel’’ never went 
beyond a kiss and her deification by bim. She never loved Comte, and never 
lived under the same toof with him He visited her in the rue Pavfe, where 
her parents dwelled, and at her domicile in tbe rue Payeone; and she bor- 
rowed money from him and called os him in bu apartment at 10, rue Monsieur- 
le-Fiinee, where the visitor may still see tbe armchair in which she sat, This 
humble piece ol lumituie was converted, even before her death, by the founder 
of the Religion of Humanity into a private altar before which he kneeled and 
worshipped the woman to whom be addressed (he following invocation a few 
months after her demise. “Too angeligur inspiration domiaera tout le reste de 
ma vie, tant publique que privie, pour ptfcider encore k mon inipuUable per- 
fectionnement, en ipurant mes sentiments, agrandissant mes pensees et en- 
noblissant ma condulte’’ (Systlmt de politique fontivt. I, xx). A motbid love 
on Comte’s part, to be sure, but a love (bat will go down in history as the only 
one which enabled a lover, during bis lifePme, to compel his followers to wor- 
ship his beloved If Clotilde de Vaux could have returned to earth and seen 
that Comte bad made her tbe goddess of a new religion, she would surely 
have been filled with amazement. 

For a complete account of (be relations between Comte and Clotilde, see 
Charles de Rouvrr, VAmouftuse JJaSoire tPduguite Conte et de Clotilde de 
Vaux (Paris, 1917), and tbe correspondence of Comte and Clotilde in the 
Testament d’Auguste Comte (Paris, 18S4; ad ed, 1896). 

‘As a matter of fact, Comte married Caroline Massin, a penmiess prostitute 
whom he had “picked up" in the wooden galleries of tbe Palais-Royal After 
seventeen years of unhappiness, caused to a great extent by poverty and by 
Caroline's adulterous conduct, they separated in 1844. During the rest of bU 
life, in order to coniotm to his maxim, “L’bomme doit nourrir la femme," 
Comte paid his wife an annuity, at first of three thousand francs, then of (wo 
thousand, and in his nill be ordered tbat tbe annuity be continued as long 
as Mme Comte should Uve. Georges bebeime seems to have judged the latter 
correctly when he wrote' “Caroline MasUn <tajt certainement une prosUtu^- 
nft, une dtgintrie sup8rieure” {As« /erme* Cens— Ifn J/aitre. Aujusle Comie,- 
Vne Direclion; le posttivume (Pacts, tdirl, p. iz) 
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In non-Christian countries, Wharton adds, fetishism, instead 
of being the accompaniment of a barbaric infancy, as Comte 
would have us believe, is frequently cotemporary with high 
metaphysical and artistic culture, economic energy, and in- 
dustrial development: for example, in Egypt, where among 
the sacred animals are found the ram, the bull, the goat, the 
dog, the wolf, the cat, and the crocodile. 

Positivism, Wharton states, is opposed by experience, both 
psychological and statistical. On the psychological side, ac- 
cording to the positive philosophy, the experience of all men, 
or at least that of the highest and most cultivated individuals, 
bepns with theology and ends with atheism. The infant, in 
Comte’s opinion, is a fetish worshipper. As a matter of fact, 
Wharton declares, there is in childhood no spontaneous progress 
from fetishism through polytheism to monotheism. Indeed, 
children have to be taught religion. Left to themselves, they 
would have none. 

And so far as statistics are concerned, for one case of reli- 
gious infancy maturing into a skeptical old age, twenty of the 
contrary may be found. Even Comte complains that his former 
friend Saint-Simon in his declining years fell into a "tendance 
banale vers une vague religiosite.” And then there is the 
present-day case of Orestes Augustus Brownson who, abandon- 
ing the sociological aberrations of his early manhood, has be- 
come an ultramontane Catholic. Many other contemporary 
examples might be adduced in which Comte’s order is reversed 
— that is, examples in which positivism comes first and theol- 
ogy last. In truth, it is rare, even in this age of metaphysical 
doubt, for men of eminence in any department to distinguish 
their riper years by avowed atheism. The educational history 
of the United States lends no support to Comte’s theory, since 
the number of college students who profess religion is increas- 
ing year by year. And the same is true of the educational in- 
stitutions of Europe.^ 

‘The remainder of Wharton’s essay, which deals with Comte's polity and 
religion, 1 shaU con»der later in the present chapter. 
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In treating Comte’s dassi&cation of the sciences, the critic 
declares that Comte has made an encyclopedic study of science, 
and has tried to discover how the method of inductive philoso- 
phy may be applied to the formation of a social and political 
science derived from the complex phenomena presented by 
humanity. It is at this point, our writer maintains, that Comte 
fails utterly, for, when he frames his science of sociology, he 
neglects to recognize the cravings of man as a spiritual intelli- 
gence, and to take into account the facts and experiences of 
the race in all past and present history. Everything considered, 
he errs in his endeavor to s)'stematize social phenomena, and 
to reduce them to the orderly laws which pervade all true sci- 
ence, because he is a combination of the most opposite and 
contradictory attributes of the human intellect. He is an acute 
analyst, but is unskilled in synthesis. He may be considered 
the prophet of social science, but he is certainly not its ex- 
pounder; he may be its Moses, but is surely not its Joshua. 

Comte, the reviewer says, is not the only thinker who has 
failed in the application of the positive method to the scien- 
tific coordination of social phenomena and historical events. 
Comte thinks social science atheistic and humanitarian in its 
leading ideas; Littre thinks it democratic and radical; and 
Horace Binney Wallace regarded it as Christian and conserva- 
tive. So the positive philosophy is a failure in the hands of its 
patrons and defenders, so far as efforts have been made to apply 
it to society, and Comte’s efforts are the greatest failure of all. 
Comte will admit, our critic affirms, that the grand aim of 
science is the discovery of Jaws, and, through that discovery, 
the attainment of foresight and the power of action. But what 
are the laws of social phenomena which will enable us to pre- 
dict with scientific certainly the political events of the next 
month in the United States or in any country of Europe? 

Comte and his disciples, the rewewer continues, are attempt- 
ing too much and aiming too high. Social science can never 
be made as exact as the other sciences in Comte’s hierarchy. 
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Comte a mere metapli3reical conception, and so should be 
discarded. 

Towards the end of his article, the writer points out that 
Comte, while ignoring metaphysics and insisting that all prac- 
tical knowledge must have a sdentific base, forgets that mathe- 
matics, indeed all science, is based on assumptions. And God? 
Must we wait until he is as demonstrable as the laws of astro- 
nomical science before we believe in him? Comte himself 
admits the value of hypothesis as preparatory to the establish- 
ment of, or as experimental to, the verification of sdentific 
laws. Well, then, “call religious truth an hypothesis if you will, 
and bring to it as a test of its accuracy all the results of human 
observation and experience, and see if all its main doctrines 
are not abundantly confirmed 1^ a testimony as reliable as 
any offered by the most rigid sdence.” 

Cbiucs or George Henry Lewes's a biographical 
HISTORY OP PHILOSOPHY 

Lewes’s history of philosophy (London, 1845, 1846; New 
York, 1857), because it was written by one “disbelieving in 
metaphysical certainty,” stirred the ire of certain champions 
of metaphysics, and of course, many of the blows aimed at 
Lewes struck the founder of positivism. 

In the Southern Literary Messenger (December, 1857, PP- 
408-415), an anonymous critic charges Lewes, “a scholar of 
Comte,” with ignoring Indian philosophy because in it there 
is a great deal of positivism. Had Lewes presented certain 
doctrines of that philosophy, *'the modern French philosopher 
would have lost some of his laurels, but would not science, 
would not truth have been the gainer?” To support his con- 
tention, the writer quotes from Victor Cousin’s analysis of 
Indian philosophy as follows: 

The aim of every philosopWcal system in India is deliverance, 
or the sovereign good, in world or in the other, or in both, if 
it is possible. . . . And how can we arrive at the sovereign good? 
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course, Munsell disagrees with these propositions, and questions 
the superior clearness and certainty of positivism, whidi Lewes 
thinks will put an end to all metaphysical speculation.^ 

Louis ifACKALL 

Mackall’s Briej Comments on Comte’s Positive Philosophy, 
as Translated by //. Martineau, a pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, was published in Washington, D. C., in 1858. The 
writer, a doctor of medicine who proclaimed himself the author 
of An Account of the Reasoning Process, The Life in Nature, 
and The Power in Nature, penned as a preface to his attack on 
positivism this brief advertisement: '‘The following notes or 
comments were written with a pencil on the margin of the 
pages, when reading the book over the second lime. They were 
designed at first to guard a young friend against admitting 
into his mind, without reflection, Comte's atheistical principles. 
They are published under the persuasion that they may be of 
service to other students.” * 

Although Mackall's desire to protect American youth against 
Comte’s theories was no doubt laudable, it must be admitted 
that his method of achieving his goal was ineffectual. Comte’s 
aim, he says, is to subvert the received systems of theology 
and psychology, and to abolish the institution of religion, in 
order to make way for the positive philosophy. In seeking to 
attain his object, he first derides the truths of religion by art- 
fully substituting superstitious notions for them, and then by 
representing, not the religious truths, but the superstitious 
notions, as being fictitious and the product of an infantile 
state of reasoning. And as if this positivist legerdemain were 

*In an tnonyrooui miew o( Leww’* history ol philosophy In the SSttiiQdUt 
Qusfitrly Rrrjrtr, January. 1S58. it. 153-15$. there »r* lome InuRnlCcanl re- 
isarki eonreroins Comte and positivism. 

*CL Ferdinand BnineOTre “E» queJquc matiTr* qoe re toil. }e puis me 
pttwr. h la rifxwur. At- twmalftn trm ttaaiat »tA. mala I’wt tras 

epil pmsent eutrertient dont la roaiaisMtKe nt utile, ou {ndi.prnaatle ntmr, i 
reffertaissemenC dt an id«lef de me* ceoya.icei’' (Jar Ui eirmim 4* la 
eroyanee (fth F<i, Faiis. iQirl. p. n) 
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weak-minded to detect these sophistries, are led astray by 
servilely adopting such of them have been introduced into 
European science.” 

E. Lincoln’s Review of Buckle’s history op civiliza- 
tion IN ENGLAND 

Lincoln, a Baptist clergyman of Jamaica Plain, Massachu- 
setts, in a criticism of the first volume of Buckle’s work,^ char- 
acterizes it as one of the literary phenomena of the day and a 
book of superior power, the speculations of which are original 
and daring and the learning vast and varied. Its ingenuity and 
breadth of thought stimulate the reader, and its style is bril- 
liant, vigorous, and natural. But, Lincoln observes, when the 
magic spell has lost its power, the reader begins to distrust 
the author, whose reasonings are unsound, facts unreliable, 
learning more comprehensive than accurate, illustrations spe- 
cious, and arguments illogical. In short, the work is a union of 
strength and weakness,* 

Buckle, Lincoln continues, is in the main a disciple of Comte, 
and an advocate of the principles of the positive philosophy.® 
He denies the possibility of a scientific theology or of a uni- 
versal religion; he rejects the inspiration of the Scriptures, and 
maintains that religion is a development of the intellect, be- 
ginning with polytheism and passing through monotheism to 
science, which repudiates religion as superstition. He nowhere 
asserts the personality of God and scoffs at the idea of a 
providential control of the weather or disease or national 
growth and disaster. As correlates of these views, he seems to 

'■Christtan RevUte, January, 18J9, pp. 

“Confemporary Amencan ojnjaon differrd conceniing Buckle’^ bistorj’. 
Theodore Parker, a liberal clergynan, spoke of it as follows. “I think it a 
great book, and know none so important unce the Npvum Organum of Bacon” 
(John Weiss, Life and Correifondenu 0/ Thepdore Parker [New York, 1864], 

I, 334). 

•FrancU Wharton, in bis postivist tdbliography in A Treolise on Tkeisrn 
(1859), calls Buckle’s work "a ponderous apoto^ for the positive phUosophy 
in a distinct historical treatise.” 
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early years and the occasion of my first published essay.” ^ 
The study of Buckle led Fiske directly to Mill's A System of 
Logic and Comte’s Coitrs de pfdlosopMe positive. Concerning 
the latter work, he writes: “It interested me as suggesting that 
the special doctrines of the several sciences might be organized 
into a general body of doctrine of universal significance. 
Comte’s work was crude and often wildly absurd, but there 
was much in it that was very suggestive.” ® 

Before Fiske entered the sophomore class at Harvard, his 
reading in philosophy and science had led him to heterodox 
opinions in religion, for which he was later almost expelled 
from college. His firet article, a paper on Buckle’s history, 
appeared in the i^orth American Revieiv during his senior year 
at Harvard. 

In the beginning, Fiske was favorable to positivism, but by 
iS74,v/hen his Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy . . . with Criti- 
cisms on the Positive Philosophy was published, he had 
changed from admiration to semiopposition. 

Theodore Parker 

Parker, an omnivorous reader, was one of the first Americans 
to take an interest in the Cours de philosophie positive. As I 
have shown elsewhere, William Henry Cbanning informs us 
that he read the six volumes of Comte's fundamental work as 
they came from the press, and discussed them with his friends 
Parker, George Ripley, and Orestes Augustus Brownson. I 
also brought out the fact that marked passages and marginal 
notes in Parker’s copy (now in the Boston Public Library) in- 
dicate that he studied carefully only the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
volumes.® In 1842, the date of the publication of the last volume 
of the CouTS, Comte’s name appeared in Parker’s A Discourse 
of Matters Pertaining to Rdigton, and thereafter in a number 

'Fiske, Edward Livingston YouiMns, Inhrprettr of Science for the People 
(New York, 1894), p 166. 

*lbi<i., p. 166. 

* A. C. and the V. S. (.iSi6~iS53), p. *5, p. n. i. 
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reviewers of the positive pbUosopby; for example, the Reverend 
Thomas Hill, the Reverend Lyman Hotchkiss Atwater, the 
Reverend Oliver S. MunscH, and Professor Francis t^Tiarton. 
However, we shall also find critics who have not yet appeared 
in the present volume; particularly the Reverend Joseph Henry 
Allen, who had the honor of publishing the first noteworthy 
study of Comte’s philosophy ever produced outside of Europe; ‘ 
Professor Andrew Preston Peabody, of Harvard College; the 
economist Henry Charles Carey; and an interesting, though 
eccentric, person, Calvin Dlanchard, an atheistic author and 
publisher of New York City. 

Thomas Hili 

The C/trhthn Review (October, 1855, pp. 548-568) con- 
tains an article by Thomas Hill entitled “Essence and End of 
Infidelity,” at the head of which is the following list of books: 
Friedrich Strauss, The Life of Jesus; Ludwig Feuerbach, The 
Essence of Christianity; Auguste Comte, Cours de philosopkte 
positive and Syslime dc politique positive; Harriet Martineau, 
The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte; and George Henry 
Lewes, Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences. 

The works named at the head of thb article [says the Reverend 
Mr. Hill] are becoming naturalized in this country. They will un- 
doubtedly produce some effect among us as a people. ^Vhat that 
will be can be readily foreseen. Those who receive their teachings 
will abandon Christ and the Church. . . . 

It is not at all probable, however, that they will meet with any 
general acceptance. . . . Comte has a very narrow circle of fol- 
lowers even in France. The poor old gentleman has to make constant 
appeals to them for a support. . . . Hts hand is against every man, 
and nearly every man’s hand is against him. . , . 

Infidelity is only another name for vice. . . . For an infidel, a 
thorough-going infidel who rejects Christianity and does all in his 
power to draw others after him into the abyss, we have no charity. 
We pity him as a man, but we abhor and denounce him as an infidel. 


'Chrislion Eiamincr, March, 185*. 
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of Christianity, and passes by other churches till he reaches 
Protestantism, which he regards not so much as a form of 
Christianity as it annihilation.* “RI. Comte constantly treats 
Romanism with respect,” Atwater complains, “Protestantism 
Vi*ith contempt, so far as their intrinsic merits are concerned.” 
Protestantism, having retained, according to Comte, only the 
mischievous part of the Roman system, — that is, not its polity, 
but its doctrines, with partial and Incidental modification, — is 
weak in itself, but It becomes a powerful coadjutor of posi* 
tivism, since it is bom of the positive spirit, and, with suicidal 
progress, removes every obstacle to its complete ascendancy.* 

The metaphysical entities set up to govern society during 
the revolutionary era between the reigns of theology and posi- 
tivism are, in Comte’s view, the rights of man and unbounded 
liberty of conscfence. These entities, Comte maintains, are the 
ruling forces introduced by Protestantism. They are in their 
nature revolutionary, and therefore temporary. They avail 
only for destruction; they simply remove barriers to the speedy 
enthronement of positivism. In the same category Comte places 
the dogmas of equality, popular sovereignty, and national in- 
dependence. Provisionally necessary to the overthrow of the 
old regime, and to the conservation of society in the interim, 
they are now hindrances to a proper social reorganization. 

We think [Atwater continues] we have now found the dew to 
AI. Comte’s meaning, when he leaches that the valuable element in 
Romanism was it polity, and that thb was spoiled by the Christian 
doctrine which was mixed with it, while, purged of this poison, it 
is to be restored without taint or abatement during his sociological 


Iravaox S€ieniifi<ii/e! nietisairei pour rlorganUrr la tocilU (3&12) contains all 
his future doctrines. 

'Atwater’s article appeared in the AiWtoI Repertory and Princeton Review, 
January, 2856, pp SV-88. 

‘ Cf. Charles de Rouvre: "Auguste Comte ne parle jamais des religions 
orientalcs; parte peu dt VisUmisnt; il Ww ctue haine pout te pioteslantisme, 
coupaWe d’avoir dSchaini I'esprit de hbre ezamenj mais Ic systime catholigue, 
e'est uniquement, constamment, totalement son modile” (Auguste Comte et le 
catholicisme [Paris, igsS], p. 77). 
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The positive philosophy, Allen continues, has numerous 
partisans; the positive religion has practically none. Those 
persons who followed Comte in the domain of science de- 
cline his guidance in the domain of faith. The founder of 
positivism now prates of his unparalleled mission; he renders 
absolute verdicts and allows a sacerdotal fund to support him. 
As the self-appointed High Priest of Humanity, he has solem- 
nized the three chief social sacraments, those concerning birth, 
marriage, and death. His religion has its catechism and its 
creed, its ritual of worship and its calendar of saints. And 
in it Humanity replaces God. The result of all these develop- 
ments is that we cease to regard Comte as a theorist or a 
critic, and see him as a visionary and a fanatic. 

Then Allen writes the following lines, which indicate that 
he had either visited Comte in his apartment at lo, rue Mon- 
sieur-le-Prince, or had received Information from some one 
who had done so: 

In one of those quiet suites of rooms, so pleasant to the memory 
of the visitor in Paris, with their grave, antique furniture, and their 
cool floors of polished chestnut, a few steps from the Odeon and the 
Luxembourg, dwells this self-chosen Pontiff of the human race. He 
is a man of not quite sixty, with the short stature, the large black 
eye, and dark features of southern France; his manner simple and 
courteous; bis conversation rapid, impatient, and very trying to the 
unpractised ear; his recreation music, of which he is passionately 
fond. He imperiously disclaims all half-way discipleship, and is un- 
sparing in his charges of hypocrisy on those who have followed his 
method but critidzed his results. The slender collection of books 
shows little else, outside of science, than a few standard authors, 
selected after a slightly eccentric standard of his own. ... On the 
mantel lie the Imitation of Christ and the Divins Commedia, well 
worn, — the guide of his morning and evening devotions. 

Allen rightly adds that it is impossible to separate Comte’s 
biography from his religion, aocf that, of bis three guardian 
angels — his beloved, Clotflde de Vaux, his mother, Rosalie 
Boyer, and his servant, Sophie Biiot — it is the first -named who 
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demonstrable religion. Indeed, no contrast is more striking 
than that between the pains bestowed on many portions of it 
and their purely imaginary value. 

A detailed criticism of the scheme Allen regards as super- 
fluous. He will, however, take up a few points connected with 
it. 

First of all, he declares, it must be acknowledged that its 
social structure, which professes to rest on the entire past, 
and to trace the lines of sympathy and connection with every 
preceding and contemporary stage of society, commands some 
respect for what it only attempts. And then, in judging Comte’s 
system, we must allow for the intellectual despair which finds 
none of the conditions of such a structure among the conflict- 
ing creeds of Christendom, whether religious or philosophical. 
Nor should we forget Comte’s view of atheism, which he de- 
scribes as '‘a consecration of ignoble metaphysical sophisms, 
the last and least durable of all metaphysical phases,” far in- 
ferior to the rudest philosophy of theism, and the natural 
adversary of the positive spirit. And finally, we must not 
overlook his characterization of materialism as “an abuse of 
deductive logic,” in its influence on philosophy “gross, and often 
immoral.” 

Of all existing religious forms, Allen continues, Catholicism 
alone receives from Comte a respectful and comprehensive 
judgment. In noting the objects of its adoration, as they appear 
at successive stages of its development, — God the Father, the 
Trinity, the Divine Man, the Hofy Mother, angels, and saints, 
and particularly the increasing and almost universal worship 
of the Virgin, — Comte thinks he sees the preparation of his 
Own religion. Especially, influenced by the memory of Clotilde 
de Vaux, he believes that Humanity should be worshipped 
under that feminine sjmbol which the Church has made dearer 
than any other to the heart of Christendom. 

In Comte’s religion, together with the most complete ignoring 
of the very basis on which all theological dogma rests, we find 
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that positivism was forced to wait some ten years before it 
again appealed to the thinkers of the New World. 

Although I have made a conscientious effort to examine 
all the contemporary American periodicals which seemed likely 
to contain criticisms of positivism and its founder, I have no 
doubt that I have overlooked some. However that may be, 

I am convinced that the discovery of a few more articles 
could in no wise alter the conclusions I draw at the end of my 
work. I might add that I have intentionally omitted a number 
of brief magazine references, since they yield no information 
of any value. 

I desire to call attention in advance to the most important 
contribution to the history of positivism made in this volume: 
that is, to the new material in the chapters devoted to the vil- 
lage of Modern Times and to the apostleship of Henry Edger. 
Modern Times, the scene of Edger’s crusade, and one of the 
most interesting manifestations of the peculiar brand of 
Americanism rampant in the eighteen fifties, has never re- 
ceived from scholars the treatment it deserves. And Edger’s 
case affords a unique opportunity to follow the impressions 
of an intelligent man first through his belief in Christianity 
and various social theories, and then through his conversion 
to positivism and his attempt to win to his new religion 
not only his own family, but also the men and women of his 
anarchical environment. For several years, in his unpublished 
diary, as well as in portions of his published work, we can 
see him striving month by month, , day by day to disseminate 
doctrines which he firmly believed would regenerate the world. 

After the Civil War, — about 1870, to be more precise, — 
there was a mild revival of interest in positivism which con- 
tinued for a score of years. I hope that some one will bring 
the study which I have begun in my two volumes down to the 
present day. For such an inquiry, clues to valuable matter 
may be found in William Frederick Poole’s An Index to Peri- 
odical Literature, Woodbridge Riley’s paper on “La Philoso- 
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phraseology. As a masculineconception, it is the “Great Being,” 
the embodied, actual life of the generations of men. Under the 
feminine type (as truer to the instinct of the heart and the 
social feeling), it is “Humanity,” the ideal, inward, higher life 
of mankind, a true object of religious reverence, to be adored 
in the visible image of holy and stainless Maternity, which in 
Catholic lands is worshipped almost, if not quite, to the ex- 
clusion of the Father and the Son. 

Among the most interesting and suggestive portions of 
Comte’s Systime de politique positive, Allen says, are those 
which treat of education. The general and penetrating accuracy 
of the law of the three states, together with the qualifications 
and limitations with which it is to be understood, we may well 
enough take for granted. It b to be respected in the education 
of children. For seven years a purely physical training is 
ordered, with the discipline of roatemal love (in this period 
the native and lovely creations of the religious fancy are the 
proper nourishment ot the mind). Then for seven years the 
culture should be mostly esthetic, consisting of poetry, music, 
and drawing, and a knowledge of the five civilized tongues, 
French, Spanish, English, Italian, and German — an educa- 
tion of the school, to be sure, but still under the moral influence 
of the home. During this phase the vivid, artistic conceptions 
of polytheism will appeal to the mind — a natural and healthy 
tendency with which a judicious teacher will not interfere. 
Then follow seven years of systematic instruction, tracing by 
easy steps the ascending scale of human knowledge as embodied 
in Comte’s hierarchy of the sciences, and accompanied by a 
parallel development of religious conceptions. Then come the 
critical stages of self-questioning, doubt, and unbelief, the 
painful intellectual crisis of thoughtful youth; and at last 
the calm acknowledgment of the universal order, with the system 
of social dmJes it implies. 

Such, Allen declares, is the general idea or plan by which 
the total life of humanity should be reproduced in the growth 
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death; I't should be strict monogamy, guarded by the special 
sanctities of perpetual widowhood. The mother is the type of 
the great teacher, and the true providence. In Comte’s scheme, 
“women’s rights” are scornfully set aside. Woman should not 
toil for a livelihood, hold property, or inherit. In the three 
essential characters of mother, wife, and daughter, the sphere 
of woman is purely domestic. As the visible type and repre- 
sentative of Humanity, she is to be regarded with an affection- 
ate and reverent homage. She is, furthermore, the natural ally 
of the spiritual power, and the medium of almost all moral 
and humanizing agencies. And so, somewhat mistily, the wor- 
ship of Humanity runs into a fantastic and sentimental adora- 
tion of its feminine incarnation at our own fireside. Comte is 
surely not serious, Allen suggests, when he offers such a code 
of sublunary ethics. 

As to the structure, or organization, of the spiritual power, 
the visible hierarchy that shall embody this ambitious dream, 
Comte does not give a clear notion, although he emphasizes 
the influence of the positive priesthood of the future for moral 
truth, discipline, and good in general, and also the immense 
advantage a religion divorced from theology is to have over the 
beliefs and worships of the past. 

So far as Comte's scheme is comprehensible, Allen regards 
it as premature, vicious in its foundation, impossible, and 
absurd. Outside the pale of criticism, and mere idiosyncrasies 
of a self-centered and despotic brain, are Comte’s discussions 
of the model of a future hierarchy, its solemn observances, and 
the training of its acolytes to inherit worthily their spiritual 
function. It is by inspiration, Allen concludes, not by artifidal 
and set training; it is by special messengers of the living Word, 
not fay constructions founded on the most consummate knowl- 
edge of social science, that the march of humanity is to be 
guided to the diviner kingdom of the future. 
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There is a lesson in this finale of the positive philosophy, with its 
cognate Religion of Humanity. It is another splendid reductio ad 
absurdum by which the loftiest human reason demonstrates its own 
insufficiency. It leads us to bow with a deeper reverence before the 
Author of revealed truth, whose ‘foolishness is wiser than men.’ 

Oliver S. Munsell 

Because of man’s sinful nature, says the Reverend Mr. Mun- 
sell, ^ social organization Is difficult, even when, to motives to 
virtue and interest which reason reveals are added the in- 
fluences and moral power pertaining to the ideas of God, of 
an endless life, and of moral accountability. Comte, “the very 
prince of modem materialists,” sets all these things aside, and 
therefore his efforts towards social reorganization are utterly 
valueless. His ethical system especially is unworthy of serious 
consideration, since everything in it is to be left to duty and 
obligation. His slogan is “The greatest good of society, not 
of the individual,” but he overlooks the fact that there is in 
positivism no absolute ground of duty or of obligation, and so 
no sufficient reason can be assigned why any person should 
sacrifice himself for his fellowmen. 

Nevertheless, Munsell continues, although Comte has failed 
to inaugurate a valid system of sociology, be deserves credit 
for appreciating its possibility and necessity. He has, besides, 
indicated some of its essential elements: for instance, he has 
designated the family as the true social unit, and so has placed 
his system far in advance of the other socialistic schemes of 
the age. His blunders are due to the fact that he did not de- 
termine carefully the real elements of human nature, did not 
recognize man as a spiritual being susceptible of moral in- 
fluences, and did not sense the corrupted and depraved state 
of the affections. If he had done those things, he would not have 
fallen into the grave error of postulating, without reservation, 

'TbU, the third, part of Munsdl’s article on positivism appeared in the 
Quarterly Review of the Slethedtit Epitcopal Church, South, April, 1 S 5 S, 
pp, ajo-J38. 
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and in those of each week the topics of contemplation and 
adoration are arbitrarily determined. And even as to the ges- 
tures to be used in repeating the formulas of faith there is to be 
no discretion. 

Comte was sure that the Romish Church would gradually 
become positive, and so he graciously agreed that, until posi- 
tivist temples could be erected, the old churches, in proportion 
as they fell into disuse, should be accepted and employed by 
tlie positivist priesthood. Directions for building the temples 
aie laid down by Comte: they must orientate towards Paris, 
the metropolis of humanity. A sacred wood is to surround the 
temple, and in each temple there is to be placed as a symbol 
of Humanity the image of a woman of thirty with her son in 
her arms."- Even tlie trappings of the religious processions are 
regulated by Comte. Banners are to be carried, on the white 
sides of which will be the holy image, and on the green sides 
the sacred formula of positivism.- 

The positive priesthood is endowed with almost unlimited 
power. ^ The priests are, each in his special sphere, to control 
education, to administer the sacraments, and to promulgate the 
et ics by which their particular parishioners are to be influenced 
and their conduct controlled. The priests are to have the gov- 
ernment of the public treasury, disbursing it as they think fit. 
Marriage with the priest is obligatory. The ultimate control 
0 tns enormous and absolute sacerdotalism is a high priest 
whose see is to be Paris.^ 


Shakespeare (Modern Drama), Descartes 
Science). Besides^ / h Frederick the Great (Modern Polity), Bichat (Modern 
mentary day whirl glorifies some great servant of humanity. A supple- 

versdk de^Mort^) xr.Tv 3 i, is devoted to the “Fete uni- 

giJnerale des SaintP^ pp ad^tional day of leap years is reserved for a “Fete 
nology. mmes. July 14, 1789, marks the end of Christian chro- 

pour but.” Amour pour principe, I’Ordre pour base, et le Progris 

had a successor”'”^'^'^ himself the first High Priest of Humanity. He has never 
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Comte prescribed what course is to be taken by the priests 
in respect to every contingency. The method of study under 
the priesthood is prescribed. The boy, after receiving the sacra- 
ment of initiation at the age of fourteen, is to go to the school 
adjoining the temple of Humanity. He undergoes a novitiate 
of seven years, each of which is to have its specific topic. Then 
Comte decrees that during his sdentihc preparation the pupil 
will be monotheistic, in adolescence pantheistic, and in matur- 
ity atheistic — a decree which, Wharton says, gives a good 
idea of Comte’s sublime self-reliance and profound psycho- 
logical ignorance. 

Naturally, Francis Wharton, a Protestant, and an American 
Protestant into the bargain, found the prescriptions of the 
Religion of Humanity irksome, because they permitted no 
diversity of tastes. His objections be lists under four headings 
as follows: 

(а) The sanctions of Comte’s religion destroy human 
liberty. The positive creed is not propounded to be studied 
and accepted; it is a creed as to which there can be no in- 
quiry.^ 

(б) They substitute for a faith which, if false, is believed 
to be real, one which, if real, is believed to be false. In other 
words, they substitute for a believed truth a confessed sham. 
What can produce a more profound sense of unreality than 
the consciousness that we are worshipping a deity who is 
nothing but our own memory of the dead, who is avowedly 
a mere doll-providence, made and dressed for us by the priest, 
and handed to us to be worshipped in order to satisfy our 
craving for the Infinitely Lovely and Great? 

*Cf. Anatole France: “Je ne axus pas positlvbte. Je peus avoir de bonnes 
raisons pour ne pas I'itre, J'rn si aussi de mauvaises, et ce sont les plus fortes, 
et celles-Ii. j'ose les avouer: Je n'ai pas asse* de verlu pour croire et professer 
la religion de rilumioiti. Je tt’ai pas te wueage de renoneer aui fanUis/es, a« 
caprices de la conscience individaelle. J'aime mes erreurs. Je oe veui j>as 
renoncer i la liberty deUcieuse de tn'^sticr, de me perdre, de perdre moa Ime” 
(ed. of.. XMI. J71). 
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great end of man is to live for his fellowmen, there is a sort 
of sublimity, which the details of the scheme unfortunately 
destroy. Although the theorizing of the catechism leaves an 
unsatisfactory impression, the book has worth in awakening 
thought. It tells the truth about many systems that exist, and 
gives hints of work which may be accomplished without for- 
saking present institutions. Especially the eleventh entretien 
on “The General History of Religion” is very valuable. Few 
more candid observers than Comte have ever written on the 
progress of society and the past work of man 1 

Henry Charles Carey 

In 1858 and 1859 Henry Charles Carey® published in Phila- 
delphia his Principles of Social Science, which in its day at- 
fracHttf a grvirC (Araf of afcttrftbrr ra iocft PVe I'niCed S(a<es and 
Europe.® In the opening chapter, “Of Science and its Methods,” 
the author discusses Auguste Comte and his method. 

In Carey’s opinion, the formube of mathenjatics are merely 
Instruments which facilitate the acquisition of knowledge — 
that is to say, they are only a key to science, to nature’s laws, 

‘ Other references to Cotnte’s polity and religion may be found in the 
following works: Theodore Parker, Sermons of rSeiso,, Atheism, and the 
Popular Theoloiy (Boston, >853), pp xrm. Wi; anon , Presbyterian Quarterly 
Review, December, 1853, p. 476; Parke Godwin, Putnam's Honlhly Magazine, 
June, 1854, p. 631; Albert Taylor Bledsoe, professor of mathematics in the 
University of Virginia, A Theodiey, or Vindication of the Divine Glory (New 
York, 1836), pp. 76, JI9; Charles Woodruff Shields, Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review, January, 1858, pp 1-27; the Keverenq William N. Pendle- 
ton, Science a Witness for the Bible (Philadelphia, i860), pp 71-74. 

* Carey was bom in Philadelphia u» i79$- In **^7 became a partner in 
the publishing house of Carey, Lea, and Carey. Although deficient in schooling, 
he read widely, and so acquired a superfidal knowledge >jf many branches of 
learning In 1835 he published bis Rssay on the Rale of TKages, and in 1837- 
1840 his Principles of Political Economy. He died in 18)5 por the long list 
of books and pamphlets from his pen, see William Elder, x Memoir of Henry 
C. Carey (Philadelphia, 1880), pp 37-39 See also Charles H. Levermore, 
“Henry C. Carey and his Social System,*’ in the Pof/lfc,; Science Quarterly, 
i8po, pp. 553-581. 

’A French translation entitled Prindpes de la science sociale, by Saint- 
Germain-Leduc and Auguste Fbnche, ms published in P^ns in 1861. 
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universe, it is as a v?hole that it is inaccessible to us; whereas, 
in investigating man or society, our difficulty is in penetrating 
the details.” On the contrary, Carey retorts, it is the details 
of life around us that we need to study, beginning with analysis 
and proceeding to syntbesb, as does the chemist when he re- 
solves the piece of granite into atoms, and thus acquires the 
secret of the composition of the mass. 

If we desire to understand the history of man in past ages or in 
distant lands, we must commence by studying him in the present, 
and having mastered him In the past and present, we may then be 
enabled to predict the future. ... To do this would not, however, 
be to adopt the course of M. Comte, who gives us the distant and 
unknown — the societies of past ages — as a means of understanding 
the movements of the men by whom we are surrounded, and of pre- 
dicting what will be those of future men. . . . The necessary con- 
sequence of this inverse and erroneous method is that he is Jed to 
arrive at conclusions directly the reverse of those to which men’s 
natural instincts lead them; and directly opposed, too, to the tenden- 
cies of thought and action in all the times of advancing civilisation, 
whether in the ancient or modem world; and as a necessary conse- 
quence, he leaves his readers as mud) at a loss to understand the 
causes of disturbance that now exist, or the remedy required to be 
applied, as would a physidao who should limit the study of his patient 
to an examination of the body in a mass, omitting all inquiry into 
the state of the lungs, the stomach, or the brain. His system of sociol- 
ogy does not explain the past, and cannot, therefore, be used to direct 
the future; and the reason why it does not and cannot is that he has 
declined to use the method of physics, the philosophy which studies 
the near and the known for the purpoM of obtaining power to com- 
prehend the distant and the unknown — which studies the present 
to obtain knowledge by help of which to understand the causes of 
events in the past, and predict those which are bound to flow from 
similar causes in the future. 

Social science, as taught in some colleges of Europe and the 
United States, Carey asserts, is now on a level with the chemical 
science of the early eighteenth century, and it will remain there 
so ibng as its teachers persi&if nr AwA-Aig- hTWjrruir ft; their omr 
minds and inventing theories, instead of looking outwards to 
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diminished his contempt for mankind, and Auguste Comte’s 
positive philosophy “suggested a substitute for that wholesale 
violence and fraud alternately perpetrated by monarchs and 
majorities, and called government.” In his quest for truth he 
followed no one blindly; in fact, his conclusions differed widely 
from those of his most esteemed teachers. From Charles 
Fourier he deduced that the passions are not implanted in 
men to furnish virtue’s malice with victims, and that opinion- 
ism, law, and moralism are lingering relics of the savage vin- 
dictiveness which necessarily incrusted the first stage of 
religion. From Feuerbach’s Essence oj Christianity he de- 
duced the naturalness of supernaturalism, and learned that 
man instinctively aspires to almightiness and universally be- 
lieves in himself magnified thereunto. Guided by this clue, 
he rapidly discovered that the real significance of belief in 
God, or anthropomorphism. Is that, through the discovery, 
modification, and harmonious combination of natural laws, 
through development, mao may be as free, as happy, and sub- 
stantially as almighty as he Instinctively imagines his abstract 
subjectivity to be. 

Towards the end of the same pamphlet, Blanchard states 
that when Harriet Martineau’s translation of Comte’s Cours 
de philosophie positive first came to his notice in 1854, he saw 
immediately that it supplied the necessary foundation for 
Fourier’s system, in which he had unbounded confidence. He 
then decided to do all that lay in his power to forward that 
human perfection which was no longer a mere abstraction, but 
a mathematical, calculable certainty. To that end, he placed 
before the American public two editions of Miss Martineau's 
translation of the Cours (1855, 1858) and “an elegant steel 
portrait of Comte [by Antoine £tex] for framing,” Feuerbach’s 
Essence, Strauss's Life of Jesus, Greg's The Creed of Christen- 
dom, Volney’s New Researches in Ancient History, Taylor’s 
Zeetii/'er >sk Free and TMe E’et'S's J&nies 

O’Connell's Vestiges of CivUizaiion, Henry Edger's Modern 
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social science, and show that sociology is a science, connected 
with, and depending on, every previous one; thus mathemati- 
cally demonstrating the utter futility of attempting, henceforth, 
to construct the social fabric on any other basis than positivism.” 

Three years later Blanchard published the second work in 
which we are interested here — namely, The Essence oj Science: 
or, The Catechistn of Positive Sociology and Physical Mental- 
ity. By a Student of Auguste Comte — that is, by Calvin 
Blanchard. This pamphlet of ninety-two pages is, as the sub- 
title suggests, in the form of questions and answers (forty- 
six of each). The opening lines of the preface follow: 

We must accept the whole of science, or we may as well refuse it 
altogether. Piecemeal, it can have no living existence; and there- 
fore, can yield us no benefits. Its rightful domain extends through 
all, from lowest to highest. To exclude science from sociology, gov- 
ernment, religion, from the highest of which we are capable of con- 
ceiving, is to deprive it of its bead; and man of all which can render 
life worth having. 

Because all religion, hitherto, has been false, and all govern- 
ment has been despotic, we must not conclude, Blanchard cau- 
tions, that true religion and free government are impossible. 
Government must always be founded on religion, and false re- 
ligion must inevitably produce false and despotic government. 
Where are we to look, Calvin asks, for the true religion which 
must be the base of free government? To earth, he replies, or 
at farthest, to the material system to which we belong. Mystery 
and ultra-naturalism have been ransacked in vain; the religion 
of the unknown, together with the ignorance which engendered 
it, must pass away. WTiole, unitary, all-regulating, all-pervad- 
ing, complete science, together with the corresponding art, 
must be law‘, and its direction, diffusion, and general applica- 
tion must be the true religion of the earth and of material and 
materialistic man. 

The positive sociology, Calvin continues, with the essence of 
science for its foundation, will replace “our crude, unscientific. 
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obstacles, from all the hindrances which the discordancy of its own 
action, and the discordan*^ of the action of nature other than human, 
now oppose. 

The Government of Science will find out nature’s laws and facili- 
tate, to the utmost possible, their operation; thus eliminating des- 
potism, which wholly con^ts in ignorantly making laws for nature 
to go by. 

The Government of Science must, therefore, be the only possible 
free government, the sole remedy for monarchical, aristocratical, and 
majority despotism, and for all quackery and imposture. 

When the religion of science is inaugurated, Blanchard con- 
tinues, man will confide in “sociologians” just as during the 
palmiest days of the Catholic Church he confided in theo- 
logians; with this great difference, that the disciples of the 
religion of science will be their own judges with respect to re- 
sults, which are to be produced m this matter-of-jact world. 

Although Calvin was, as we shall see presently, opposed to 
Comte’s Religion of Humanity, a Comtean influence is notice- 
able in the following lines on the adoration of women by men: 

When the true religion — the Religion of Science — supersedes all 
false religions, the type of the beautiful in nature, instead of that 
of the horrible, will be the object of both private and public wor- 
ship. . . . Kneel proudly, then, at the feet of her whom you love 
. . . and there expound to her the pfaDosophy of your attitude. 

Another pamphlet by Blanchard bears the following title: 

A Message to “The Sovereign People” of the United States; 
Exhibiting to Their Majesties the Infernal Treachery or Worse 
Inability of Their Religious Counsellors and of Their Political 
“Servants,” Proving the Identity of the Theological and Ethical 
Delusions, Exposing the Elective Franchise Hoax, and Reveal- 
ing a New and Self-Evidently Efficient Remedy for Superstition, 
Despotism, and Evil (r86o). In this work the author tilts 
against a number of his usual enemies: "theologico-moralistico” 
civilians and government; the Bible; moralism and virtue 
(that is, Christian depravity cloaked in hypocrisy); miracle 
rubbish; Heaven; imnmrtality; religious praying; Christian 
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as the basis of religion and government; the scientific develop- 
ment, and the artistic combination, of the force of nature and 
the power of man; free love; materialism; hatred of priestcraft 
and statecraft, and so iorth. Paine’s T^e Age of Reason, Cal- 
vin thinks, negatively prepared the way for the introduction 
of science and art into social architecture, and for the inaugura- 
tion of the knowable, the practical, the humane, and the effi- 
cient, in place of the mysterious, the speculative, the vindictive, 
the provisional, and the otherwise abortive. 

Comte’s law of the three states Blanchard formulates thus; 

Human progress is generally divisible into three ages; the age of 
mystery, the age of reason, and the age of practical science and 
art. These answer to the theological, the critical, and the positive 
stages of the Grand Revolution . . . ; of which revolution the 
author-hero was Auguste Comte. 

In Calvin’s opinion, — an opinion which would scarcely have 
pleased Comte, — Charles Fourier was Comte’s John the Bap- 
tist, and the remarkable works of these two men, the Social 
Destiny of Man and the Cours de phtlosophie positive, are 
carrying on a constructive, and therefore noiseless and un- 
ostentatious, revolution. Then, with uncommon sagacity, 
Blanchard adds: 

[These works] do not (particularly the Cours) appeal to the 
common understanding, and the masses will know but little about 
them until they feel their beneficent effects. But the keen observer 
and the social artist perceive that they have already given a new tone 
to all the higher literature of Western Europe, and even, to some 
extent, to that of the United States. 

The clergy, Blanchard goes on, are guilty of a conspiracy 
of silence against Comte and the Cours. 

They are at length aware that the slander and abuse which they 
have bellowed forth from the pulpit against Paine have advertised 
his works more effectually than ten per cent of their own salaries 
could have done through the newspapers; and hence the profound 
silence which they maintain with respect to the personality of Comte 
and to the name of The Positive PhUosaphy. 
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followed no one blindly. However, among the various influences 
on his opinions that of Comte is discernible now and then, but 
in such an ill-defined, nebulous, jumbled form as to render it 
almost unrecognizable. I might add that it is doubtful whether 
Comte would have welcomed as a disciple this materialist, 
free-lover, and fierce hater of Christianity and established 
government. It is likely that be would have preferred to regard 
him, not as a follower, but rather as a distressing product of 
that intellectual, moral, and social anarchy which he felt it his 
mission to expel from the Occident. And certainly, could he 
have learned that Blanchard disapproved of his “second career,” 
his severity would have known no bounds. 

Be that as it may, Calvin Blanchard entertained only kindly 
feelings towards the author*hero of the Grand Revolution, even 
in his errors. In his biography of Thomas Paine (p. 92) he 
wrote: 

The mental effort which produced the Cours de philosopkie posi- 
tive was too much for the brain of any one man to make with im- 
punity, as the subsequent writings of the great p>ositivist show. With 
respect to these, and particularly to Comte's positive religion, Mr. 
Lewes very considerately remarks, “let us draw a veil over them”; 
and I, who have made Comte a study, will add that any other view 
than this, with respect to the writings which Comte sent forth to 
the world after the Cours, is most unjust.^ 

'A final extract fcotn Blanchard’s iconoclastic pen. Concerning Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, presidential candidates in i860, he says: 

“Whilst writing this, the two great parlies of spoilseekers in the United 
States have been caucusing for, and have at length decided on, two individuals 
out of some thirty millions, one of whom is to be demagogism's cat’s-paw 
general for the pert four years. 

“The qualifications of one of these candidates for the presidential chair con- 
sists in his having been a 'farm laborer, a common workman in a sawmill, 
and a boatman on the Wabash and Mbsissippi rivers’; a woodchopper, a 
hunter, a soldier in the Black Hawk War, a clerk in a store, and finally, a 
sham-law manufacturer and monger — a member of a legislature and a lawyer 
The qualifications of bis opponent on the political racecourse are probably 
about as diaerent in respect to value from those just enumerated as fiddledum 
is from fiddledee Those convenient tools of both parties, those chessmen with 
which the political game is played — Hie People. . . (The ZJfe 0/ Thomas 
Paine, p. 54). 
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my feet. ... I have ceased to believe that any revelation written 
for one age or in one age can be adapted to all ages.i 

Three years later she declared that she was made uncom- 
fortable by Buckle’s History of Civilization. She added: “I 
must read every word of Buckle. It seems to me the most 
remarkable book of the age — bold, clear, strong, compre- 
hensive, candid, and, above all, free.” * 

It is not at all surprising that Mrs. Child’s The Progress of 
Religious Ideas irritated such devout Christians as Francis 
Wharton and Lyman Hotchkiss Atwater. IJer preface begins 
as follows: “I would candidly advise persons who are conscious 
of bigoted attachment to any creed or theory not to purchase 
this book. Whether they are bigoted Christians or bigoted 
infidels, its tone will be likely to displease them. My motive 
in wr}ib}g has beoa a vfjy ox>v. J wished to show that 
theology is not religion.” She adds that she expects to offend 
“devotional people,” since no one who truly reverenced the 
spirit of Christianity has ever before tried the experiment of 
placing it precisely on a level with other religions. She says 
that, in tracing the evolution of one and the same spiritual cur- 
rent through successive ages, as well as the influences of the 
various religions on one another, she hopes to show that Chris- 
tianity, far from being a strange gift suddenly dropped from 
heaven for a chosen few, was the product of a gradual growth, 
and that it borrowed elements from the religions of the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Jews, and from Buddhism.® If the 
Apostles, she continues, had returned to e^rth in the sixth 
century, they would not have recognized the then existing 
Christianity as the doctrines they taught and the worship they 
practised.* She also expresses the opinion that it is impossible 
to exaggerate the evil work that theology has done in the world.® 

^Letters of Lydia Slaria CMd (Boston, i88j), p. 74. 

'Ibid., p. too. 

*111,419, 4SO. 

‘ 111 , 43 *. 
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unwilling to hearken to a man who, they declared, was pre- 
senting nothing new, but only the doctrines of Hume arrayed 
in a modern garb. An independent thinker, Parke Godwin, 
who found in Comte much to commend, disagreed with some 
of his fundamental principles. The economist Henry Charles 
Carey was of the opinion that Comte’s method in sociology 
was unsound. Theodore Parker, whose writings and sermons 
were held by orthodox followers of Christ as little short of 
blasphemous, regarded the Cours de philosophie positive as 
a remarkable work, but far too materialistic; and John Fiske, 
although he found many suggestive hints in it, thought it 
often crude and ridiculous. And finally, the materialist Calvin 
Blanchard, though he sanctioned most of the principles of 
Comte’s philosophy, was naturally obliged to dissent when 
the High Priest of Humanity proclaimed himself the head of 
a religion derived in great part from Catholicism. So, then, 
judging by the material I have presented thus far, it would 
seem that the Reverend Oliver S. Munsell was right, at least 
in respect to the United Stales, when he declared that probably 
nobody could be found who approved of Comte’s system with- 
out reservation. However, as an amiable sage once observed, 
it is not wise to reckon without the exception which is said 
to accompany every rule. Suddenly, in the spring of 1854, 
there arrived at 10, rue Monsieur-le-Prince a letter from Long 
Island, New York — a letter from a grateful man who, after 
years of groping in religion, sodaJism, and communism, had 
at last found comfort in an unreserved acceptance of positivism. 
This man, an Englishman, Henry Edger by name, who, if I 
mistake not, was Comte’s most beloved disciple, devoted the 
latter half of his life to the propagation of his master’s theories. 
His attempt to implant the Rdigion of Humanity in the barren 
soil of New York State forms, I think, one of the most arrest- 
ing, and at the same time one of the most distressing, experi- 
ences that any mortal has ever gone through. The milieu in 
which Edger lived and his apostleship will furnish the matter 
for the next two chapters of the pr^nt book. 
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race. The people of the varioos States every few years revise their 
constitutions, and new laws are continually made by thirty-odd legis- 
latures. New sects in religion are springing up, new systems of 
ethics and metaphysics, new ideas of society. ... In America . . . 
it is newness that gives success. People believe in progress and im- 
provement; why should they not prefer the new hotel, steamboat, 
machine, or establishment of whatever kind to the old? It is not to be 
wondered at that they should imagine that morals and religion may 
be subject to the laws of progress, and that the last-invented creed 
may be an improvement upon the one promulgated two centuries or 
two decades of centuries ago.^ 

The most alarming of the various aberrations which seized 
Americans at this time was undoubtedly that which is called, 
for want of a better name, spiritualism. This madness — the 
effect of which still Ungers in the United States — bad a pro- 
found influence ou the thought, the feeling, and the character 
of the entire nation. It even led large numbers of people to 
modify their religious beliefs: those persons who believed, 
found in the phenomena of spiritualism reasons for strengthen- 
ing their faith, and those who doubted or denied a future life 
came to see in the spiritual manifestations irrefragable proof 
of its reality. The wave of Interest in this extravagance was 
so irresistible that it was almost impossible for one to remain 
neutral. The periodicals of the time are filled with arguments 
for and against the mania, and the books written on the subject 
would form a library of no inconsiderable size. 

Like some other contemporary fads, spiritualism was not an 
importation. It was an American product pure and simple, 
and, although it soon made its way to Europe, American in- 
genuity should be accorded the dishonor of its invention. 

The first definite interest in spiritualism — that is to say, 
in a belief in communication between the living and the dead 
who survive in some other mode of existence — began in 1848, 
when the famous Fox sisters, Leah, Jlargaret, and Catherine, 


‘Kicliols, II, 17, i 3 
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thought, speech, and action, and a yearning for the redress of 
human wrongs. 

The struggle to win for women the same legal, educational, 
political, and social status as men was a hard one, since (he 
leaders of the crusade were obliged to combat century-old tradi- 
tions, customs, and prejudices. The Church insisted that 
woman’s place was in the home, and the devout quoted the 
Bible to prove that divine Providence had designed for her 
an inferior position in society. Most men and, strange to 
say, most women were opposed to the ejtperiment, as were 
political leaders and professional reformers in other fields. 
Nevertheless, against great odds and in the face of unimagin- 
able contempt and ridicule, the movement slowly got under 
way. As early as 1826 Frances (Fanny) Wright, a wealthy 
young Scotchwoman, had come to the United States and for 
several years had advocated there the emancipation of her 
sex. She was followed in the thirties by Ernestine L. Rose, 
and by 1840 scores of blatant, unsexed females were scurry- 
ing from one end of the Union to the other, making speeches, 
holding conventions, and browbeating or cajoling the sheeplike 
multitude into espousing their outlandish views. In no other 
event in the history of the United States has an active, mili- 
tant, obstinate minority so prevailed over the sluggish herd, 
with the possible exception of the victory of the handful of 
irresponsible reformers who in 1919 brought on their native 
land the curse of national prohibition. 

Emboldened by the successful outcome of the campaign 
for the emancipation of their sisters, certain women began 
to find their normal apparel loo cumbersome for their feverish 
actMties. “Pantaloons for pantalets" became their battle cry. 
But alas, as the French put it, it b the first step which costs. 
Who would take that momentous step? The heroine who 
dared to defy the world’s derision was not long in presenting 
herseif. One fovefy day Atmlia Jenks Bloomer, an ardent 
temperance advocate, appeared before the amused badauds 
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lion; Mormonistn with its sanctified polygamy; and Perfection 
with its free love and omnigamy.* 

Although spiritualism, women’s rights, bloomerism, and free 
love seemed to sensible contemporaries the height of human 
folly, it remained for another movement — the establishment 
of socialistic communities — to furnish the crowning piece 

Since the end of the seventeenth century the United State 
because of the cheapness of land and freedom from interfe ’ 
by the political authorities, had been chosen by Eur 
visionaries for their social and religious experiments In 6^*^ 
the German Pietists set up an establishment near PhilatTl v ^ 
and in 1735 Johann Conrad Beissel founded a Dunker 
munity in Pennsylvania. In 1776 a small band of 
Shaking Quakers (Shakers), under the leadershb of An« t 
settled at Watervliet, New York, whence they sotmA ♦ 
England and the West and Middle West. Uter Geo 
brought the Harmonists from Germany to Harmonv * 1 * 
vania, and other Germans — Baumeler, Christian M 
Keil — founded, respectively, the communiUes of 7r. 

Amana (Iowa), and Bethel (Missouri). Bishoo Hill 

was peopled by Swedes; the Frenchman Etienne C 1 ” ^**®*®) 

Icarians first to Texas and then to Illinois and M’ 

the Welshman Robert Owen established his f 

at New Harmony, Indiana. Native Americans colony 

done by foreign dreamers, also began to 

societies. John Humphrey Noyes, as I have ‘^?®™“"*stic 

started his organization at Oneida, New York ®^fcady, 

between 1840 and 1850, thanks to the efforts ’/ a 

bane,* Charles A. Dana, Horace Greeley, and 

ism so spread that some thirty-four ‘bhaJanxes” 

the most celebrated of which was Brook Fa, founded. 

West Roxbury, Massachusetts, by Geor?^ ®®f^f>l‘shed at 

By the 


Albert Brisbane: A Mental Biography 


unacquainted -with posiUvk., 
stal Biography “r®®. 
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Warren, of whom Dr. Nichols speaks as follows: “An ingenious, 
thoughtful little man, and a thorough Yankee. He could turn 
his hand to many things. He was a bit of a musician. He in- 
vented a method of stereotyping and a printing press. Finally, 
pondering over the failure of the system of Owen, he invented 
a new theory of society.” ^ 

Moncure Daniel Conway gives the following description of 
Warren: “He was a short, thick-set man about fifty years of 
age, with a bright, restless blue eye, and somewhat restless, too, 
in his movements. His forehead was large, descending to a 
good full brow; his lower face, especially the mouth, was not 
of equal strength, but indicated a mild enthusiasm. He was 
fluent, eager, and entirely absorbed in his social ideas. It was 
pleasant to listen to him. ...” * 

Josiah Warren was born at or near Boston, Massachusetts, 
in 1798. He married at the age of twenty, and shortly after- 
ward settled in Cincinnati, Ohio, as an orchestra leader and a 
teacher of music. In 1821 be patented a lard-burning lamp, 
which yielded him a considerable amount of money. After 
hearing a lecture by Robert Owen, he was converted to Owen- 
ism, and early in 1825 he removed with his family to the com- 
munistic colony which that reformer was founding at New 
Harmony, Indiana. When this experiment failed, Warren 
came to the conclusion that the chief defect of communism 
was combination, or association, which so suppressed individu- 
ality that initiative and a sense of responsibility were completely 
discouraged. In addition, he argued that combination re- 
quired government, and that government is opposed to liberty, 
because in every combined organization there must be order, 
which can be obtained only by authority and obedience. Start- 
ing with these ideas, Warren de\'eloped his theory of the “sov- 
ereignty of the individual” — that is to say, a society in which 
there should be no government, no laws, no police, and in 

*Forty Ytarf of Amertean Life, IL 39- 

‘ FoTlnighlly Revievi, July i, iMS. p. 4»3- 
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In January, 1833, Warren founded his first periodical, a 
four-page weekly, The Peaceful Revolutionist, and in 1835 
he and a number of his friends went to Tuscarawas County, 
Ohio, where they purchased four hundred acres of land and 
established the village of Equity. After spending two years 
there and erecting a sawmill, dwellings, and stores, the reform- 
ers departed when they discovered that malaria, ague, and 
fever were prevalent in the region. Warren returned to New 
Harmony, which, despite Its lack of success as a communistic 
experiment, had become a flourishing town. For several years 
thereafter he devoted his time to inventions, one of the most 
important of which was a cylinder printing press. In 1842 he 
opened his second Equity Store in New Harmony, conducted 
it for two years, and then turned again to invention. In 1847 
be founded the village of Utopia, thirty miles from Cincin- 
nati, where he passed three years in applying his Equity 
principles to the social structure. At this time he wrote: 
“Peace, harmony, ease, security, happiness will be found only 
in individuality.” 

In 1850 Warren ceased his efforts to improve society in 
Indiana and Ohio, and removed to New York City, where he 
made the acquaintance of the eccentric reformer Stephen Pearl 
Andrews, whom he converted from Fourierism to the doctrines 
of the sovereignty of the individual and cost the limit of price. 
Andrews soon became Warren’s most able lieutenant. In 1851 
he expounded his master’s theories in a course of lectures in 
New York City on “The Science of Society,” which appeared 
later in book form.® 

‘ Quoted by Bailie, op »»., p. SS- 

’Andrews (1812-1886), a naUve of Templeton, Massachusetts, after study- 
ing law, devoted much of bis lime to the abolition of slavery. He introduced 
the shorthand system of Isaac Pitman into the United States. Not content with 
the thirty-two languages with which he was said to be acquainted, he invented 
an international language called Ahrato. He also founded universology, a de- 
ductive science of the universe, and ouQined a semi-anarchistic system of 
society, the Pantarcby About the middle of the nineteenth century he became 
connected with the radical reformers of New York City. 
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Williamsburg, New York, 
November 2, 1831. 

. . . The practical operations in founding an equitable village 
vary, of course, with every individual case. But the means required 
are simple enough in a country like this, where land — new land — 
can be had so cheaply. At Modem Times the first operation was to 
apply to some landowners, and obtain from them a binding legal 
document, compelling them within a certain period to sell a certain 
tract of land in acre lots at a fixed price (and a pretty good one, 
tool) to such persons as were named by Andrews and the first three 
or four “actual settlers.” Some ninety acres were then surveyed 
and mapped out into streets and avenues. . . . Each “block” con- 
tains four acres, each acre is a lot; and Mr. Andrews professes to 
sell no more than three lots to any one person. 

The next proceeding was for a house to be erected by one pur- 
chaser, which was forthwith let by him “at cost” to some friends 
of his, young men employed to build it. Shortly after this first house 
was begun, Mr. Warren went down and built a house, subsequently 
sold “at cost” — i.e., money for what cost money (120 dollars, I 
believe), and labor for labor. Tbe purchaser is a good practical 
mechanic, a smith and boilermaker; but like most Yankees, able to 
turn his hand to anything, and in particular is a well-skilled car- 
penter. As soon as this second bouse was habitable (tbe first had 
been occupied from the day the roof was on, and had been completed 
at leisure afterwards), Mr. Warren began bis “college,” now com- 
pleted sufficiently for occupation: a square brick building, thirty- 
two feet each way, containing two stories and attics; the ground 
floor being occupied as workshops (a smithy and a carpenter’s shop) 
and a store. The upper part k dwellings — already in part occupied. 

The exceedingly small cost of tbe materials required for building 
a house at Modem Times Is partly owing to an invention of Mr. 
Warren’s for making sun-burnt bricks out of mere gravel and 
lime. . . . 

The first settlers in our equitable town must all be men having 
some means of existence independent of these operations. They 
must have some trade or occupation that can be pursued at the 
new settlement, the market for their produce existing elsewhere. 
The first practical step in the actual carrying out of the reform 
will be, probably, the opening of the store. The goods being sold 
at cost wiff 6e an moucement Xo aff ttis neigifiors to come ancf ahai’ 
there. . . . 
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The men of Modern Times, Edger adds, nearly all of whom 
are engaged in building, follow Warren’s principles. For ex- 
ample, the master builder receives for his work no money, but 
only a compensation for his helpers and for the materials he 
has furnished. In return, those persons whom he has served 
give him their labor notes, which entitle him to a certain amount 
of their work in exchange for his services. So, in Modern Times, 
labor, not commerce, is king. 

After observing that he fears that work will run short in 
the village when building operations lag, Edger closes his letter 
with these words; “I hope to have only good news to tell you 
of this movement, which certainly does inspire its votaries 
here . . , with a confidence and zeal that cannot be sur- 
passed, and have, perhaps, seldom been equalled.” 

In a subsequent letter (March, 1854),^ which shows that he 
has taken up his abode at Modern Times, Edger says that 
during the previous year the young social experiment passed 
through a dangerous crisis brought on by a controversy in the 
New York Tribune, in the course of which Henry James and 
Horace Greeley defended the institution of marriage and 
Stephen Pearl Andrews attacked it, to the great alarm of all 
those hypocrites whose morality would hardly bear scrutiny.* 
Of course, Edger remarks, Andrews was finally silenced, and the 
dreaded Modern Times, which conservatives affect to despise, 
was routed. Shocked by Andrews’s stand, curious visitors, who 
had previously flocked to the new settlement because of sensa- 
tional articles concerning it in the newspapers, have now ceased 
their visits, but they have been replaced by substantial men who 
intend to devote their time and money to the movement. 

Besides the testimony of Edger, we are fortunate in having 

^Ibid, July 2J, i 8S4 i P W6. 

’Andrews, an advocate o{ free love, later publubed all the documents of 
tbe quarrel in a pamphlet entitled Love, Marriage, and Divorce, and the SoV’ 
ereignty of the Individual. A Discussion by Henry James, Horace Greeley, 
and Stephen Pearl Andrews: Including tie Final Replies of Mr. Andrews, 
Rejected by the “Tribune" (New York, 1853). 
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Modern Times: Conversation between a Resident and a Re- 
porter,” the contents of which are as follows: ^ 

[The Resident speaks:] “We are not Fourierites. We do not be- 
lieve in association. . . . We are not communists; we are not Mor- 
mons; we are not non-resistants. If a man steals my property or 
injures me, I will take care to make myself square with him. We 
are Protestants; we are liberals. We believe in the sovereignty of 
the individual. We protest agairtst all laws which interfere with 
individual rights — hence we are Protestants. We believe in perfect 
liberty of will and action — hence we are liberals. We have no com- 
pacts with each other, save the compact of individual happiness; 
and we hold that every man and every woman has a perfect and 
inalienable right to do and perform ... as he or she may choose, 
now and hereafter. But this liberty to act must only be exercised 
at the entire cost of the individuals so acting. They have no right 
to tax the community for the consequences of their deeds. . . . 

“We are a new colony. We cannot produce all which we consume, 
and many of our members are forced to go out into the world to 
earn what people call money, so (bat we may purchase our groceries, 
etc. We are mostly mechanics— 'eastern men. There Is not yet a 
sufficient home demand for our labor to give constant employment 
to all. When we increase in numerical strength, our tinsmiths and 
shoemakers and hatters and artisans of that grade will not only find 
work at home, but will rnanufacture goods for sale. That will bring 
us money. We shall establish a labor exchange, — services for serv- 
ices, — there will be a scale to fix the terms of the exchange. . . . 

“Schools? Ah, we only have a sort of primary afiair for small 
children. . . . Each parent pays his proportion. . . . 

“Women? We let them do about as they please, and they generally 
please to do about right. . . . We give them plenty of amusement; 
we have social parties, music, dancing, and other sports. They are 
not all bloomers; they wear such dresses as suit the individual taste, 
provided they can get them. . . . 

“Marriage? Well, folks ask no questions in regard to that among 
us. We, or at least some of us, do not believe in life-partnerships, 
when the parties cannot live happily. Every person here is supposed 
to know his or her own interests best. We don’t interfere ; there is no 
eavesdropping or prying behind the curtain. Those are good members 
of society who are industrious and mind their own business. . . 

* Vj - y^-TOk. 'Cut 4a(» ^ *£. iJiwU. kt'ii . 
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breath of a tropic for the varieties of plumage produced”; in 
fact, in their gaudy dress they seemed quite like a party of 
masqueraders. The most usual garb was that worn by stage- 
peasants, the variations being in color and length of skirt, which 
ranged through nearly every degree between the knee and the 
ankle. No long or trailing skirts were in sight, and only a few 
bloomers. Short skirts and plain white stockings predominated. 
Nearly all the women wore hats with wide brims. 

On Sunday Conway attended a service during which the 
speaker declared that science was the spirit of the age, and 
that all but the ignorant had to be skeptics. “When true 
methods of thought,” the speaker continued, “are adopted by 
all thinkers; when science is enthroned; when all the rays of 
intellect are freed from the obscurations of dogmas and timidi- 
ties, the world will have a prospect of having a religion — a 
rich, ripe, sustaining fruit, with no worm of unbelief and mis- 
giving gnawing at its heart” 

On Sunday afternoon the villagers gathered at the home of a 
lady for conversation, which was devoted almost entirely to 
questions dealing with the improvement of man and of society. 

On Sunday also, Conway was shown through the printing 
house of the village, which printed advertisements, circulars, 
and various works written by residents, but no newspaper. 

Finally, the visitor spent Sunday evening on the porch of a 
house, where a select company engaged in singing and con- 
versation. 

Conway dosed his sympathetic account of his visit to Modern 
Times with these words: “In the morning, when I caught the 
first glimpse of the spires of New York ... I wondered if 
all of them together symbolized as much true aspiration and 
purity in those who raised them and yesterday worshipped in 
them, as were animating that little town, of whose existence 
the vast city * roared on in utter unconsciousness.” ^ 

‘The populaUon of New York City in i 8 S 7 was 750,000. 

■'ft flis Auc'adiograpiiy, jUremonii, ^cjfenences (ffoston, A’ew ihri, aorf 
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lovers — assumed the prosaic yoke of matrimony, and in order 
to support their families sought more promising fields of opera* 
tion; while still others, among them Henry Edger, becoming 
nurserymen, struggled on in the village they had helped to 
create.^ Slodern Times, neglected even by sight-seers, limped 
along until it sought to bury the past by changing its revolu- 
tionary name to the more colorless one of Brentwood.® 

Before one judges Modern Times too harshly, one should 
bear in mind that its unsavory reputation was due mainly to 
irresponsible eccentrics who came there seeking license, and 
who knew or cared nothing about the principles which guided 
its founders.® Moreover one should remember that Josiah 
Warren and most of his disciples did not think that their schemes 
would ever solve the social problem. In establishing Modem 
Times and other experimental villages, they merely sought to 
prove that communities in which justice and equity prevailed 

^Josiah Warrea ratnained in Modem Times unlil Ihe winter ol 1855, when 
he Rtuned to Indiana and Ohio, the scenes of his first attempts at reform. 
Early In iSjS he went to Boston, and at the end of the same year took up 
his residence a second time at Modem Times. In 1660 he repaired again to 
Boston, where be lived until bb death on Apnl 14, 1874. He was the author 
of several works, notably of B^mtobU Commerce (1846)) TFriUen Uusie 
Remodeled, and Invested with the ^mpbcily of an Exact Science (i860), and 
True CtvditaUon an Immediate NecesHly (1863). 

'Brentwood, a pleasant of five hundred souls, still shows traces of Its 

pioneer days: it is laid out in one-acre lots, and its streets and avenues Inter- 
sect as in the days of yore. But in the names of the thoroughfares one would 
search in vain for any tribute to the memory of its early settlers, Josiah War- 
ren, Stephen Pearl Andrews, and Henry Edger. And not a single historian of 
Long Island mentions Modem Times as the ancestor of Brentwood. However, 
Richard M. Bayles, in his Long Island (B^ylon, New York, 1885), p. 9, 
remarks casually: “The settlement [Brentwood! was commenced about thirty 
years ago in the unbroken forest The settlers were people of refinement and 
Intelligence, mostly New EngJanders." Could a son disown his father more 
brazenly? 

'After the newspapers bad made known the fact that complete freedom 
was permitted at Modem Tiioes, the inevitable happened Queer persons of 
both sexes gathered there, to the dbmay of the serious settlers, One man advo- 
cated a diet of air and water, anotber preached integral nudism, and a woman 
lived on beans and salt till she ex|nie<L The original followers of Warren, true 
to the doctrine that the individual should be sovereign, so long as it was at bis 
own cost, allowed the bizarre intruders to foDow their bent. 
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HENRY EDGER, THE AMERICAN APOSTLE OF 
POSITIVISM 

Henry Edger was bom on January 22, 1820, at Chelwood 
Gate, in the parish of Fleiching, Sussex, England.^ He studied 
law and became an unsuccessful attorney and solicitor in Lon- 
don. In 1843 he married Melliscent Hobson, aged twenty-seven, 
of Irthlingboro, Northampshire, who bore him five children. 
Reared a Protestant, be early renounced Christianity and 
sought compensation in socialism and communism and in the 
novels of George Sand. Discouraged with his prospects in 
England, he decided in 1850 to take his family to America and 
start life anew, not as an attorney, but as a member of the 
industrial classes, the only portion of society which seemed to 
him worthy of respect.* 

He landed In New York City on April 10, 1851, and thir- 
teen days later filed his declaration of intention to become a 
citizen of the United States. That he had always been favor- 
ably disposed towards America is shown by the letter he 
addressed to the London Leader on February 5, 1854. 

I have . . . often uttered (be says] my feelings of exulting satis- 
faction with the immense social progress attained here, far exceed- 
ing the most sanguine hopes that animated me before I came to this 
truly fortunate land. No American boy ewr feasted with more exulta- 
tion and delight over the story of Bunker’s Hill than did your corre- 

'Henry Edger, Auguste Comte and tke Middle Ages (Pressburg, Hungary, 
(iSSsl), p, 115 The information 1 give concerning Edger is taken from his 
own publications, his unpublidJed canespoadence with Comte, the manuscript 
“Journal of Henry Edger at Modem “nmes,’' which runs from April 9, 1854, to 
November ai, i86g (3 vols., folio, pp. 8a3), and from conversations held with 
Edger’s son, M. Paul Edger, of Paris, the present possessor of the “Journal.” 

‘In a letter to the London Leader (July 8, l8S4, p 63a) dated Tinton Falls, 
New Jersey, February 5, 1854, Edger wrote: “ . English proletaries, whom 
I shall ever regard as my feBow conntiymeii, heartily as I despise the dominant 
oSasssp s! thsi esd -osasifj'. ” 
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thinks, are beyond the comprehension of ordinary minds. And 
on March ii, 1854, betore Comte had time to reply to his 
first letter, he sent from Modem Times to the Leader another 
letter entitled “American Political Life Sketched by an English 
Resident,” ‘ which is filled with positivist ideas. In this docu- 
ment, Edger attacks the democratic form of government. First 
of all, he says, democracy and conniption go hand m hand, and 
if one needs a practical demonstration of this fact, one has 
merely to consider the United States. In the second place 
democracy does not carry out the will of the people, ercept 
in the long run; and that result is obtained under eve^ form 
of government. And finally, democracy is 
vital of modern questions- that is, m the 
Legal and political measures. Edges '“ip 

the amelioration of the condition of the 
such men, positivism must come as te gospel “ 

Comte’s Tories, as the result of a f ‘"‘'“'Y ‘""("““ew 
nature, proclaim the supremacy of e relieion 

Socially, this is the foundation, the 

The moddy the exercise of 

ftr^owm which is universally inherent in wealth and which 

democracy cannot dWnish.^^^^^^ >» ‘1”’ 

So, then, ,/^j„ged his views concerning ‘ the im- 

Comte, in the United Stales” and also 

mense as “the solution of the social prob- 

concerning M d^ convictions became firmer as the 

lem. ioa correspondence which he 

years (com February 16, 1854, to August 31, 

carried on which continues his biography 

t'hrough die most critical period of his life. 
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authors are as much prohibited as by any Papal Index. . . . But 
the generous impulses underlying modem socialism first drew me out 
of the ruts of sectarianism, and wMe I long sought to connect 
the main elements of my Christianity with the promised fraternal 
reorganization which seemed so kindred, the profound hostility of all 
classes of religionists to this movement, and, indeed, to all radical 
reform, and still more the bad faith and sheer lying with which their 
opposition was disgraced, accelerated ttty theological emancipation, 
and at the same time greatly stimulated my disposition to accept 
the wildest doctrines of the anarchical schools, by attaching a moral 
stigma to all the fundamental notions of social order, which rested, 
so far as I then knew, upon the theological basis alone. 

Arrived at this stage, I came across the writings of George 
Sand. The sympathy awakened in my bosom for the writer and 
for her doctrines was heightened greatly by my own unhappy do- 
mestic circumstances — rendered, however, all the more unhappy 
by this influence. For several years the goddess of roy sincere 
and profound devotion was the authoress of Valentine, Jacques, 
and Lilia?- 

This was not without its influence in occasioning my expatriation, 
now nearly three years ago. I was brought up an attorney and 
solicitor In London, and for many unhappy years practised that pro- 
fession; and I believe I may say, although I never succeeded in It, 
so far as making it remunerative, that tny loss was generally re- 
gretted by those whose affairs had been entrusted in my hands. In 
1850, however, I decided finally to abandon that profession and emi- 
grate to America, in order that I might, with less pain to myself 
and family than would be possible in England, recommence the 
career of life, and that too in linking myself with the purely indus- 
trial classes, the only portion of modern society that seemed to me 
not wholly absorbed in a boundless mercenary selfishness. 

The utopian schemes of social reorganization rife in this day bad 

*Aurore Dupin, known as George Sand, married Casimir Dudevant, an un- 
couth, domineering boor, on September 10. iSta, and broke with him in 1S51. 
Her novels Valenline (iSjr), L^lut (1833). and Jacques (1834) reflect the grief 
and pride of the neglected wile. The theme «f VaUnUne Is the unhappy marriage 
imposed by worldly considerations; UUa and Jacques deal with the rights of 
woman and the depravity of man. Conceming Lilia, George Sand wrote: “Je 
CTois t]ue j’ai blaspbfmi la nature et INeu peut 4 tre dans Lilia; Dieu, qui 
n’est pas mfchant. . . 

It is interesting to note that Henry Edger’s oldest daughter, bom in 184S, 
was nameU Lelu. 
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reorganization or accept your moral doctrines, so diametrically op- 
posed to the anarchical s^emes to which I had Jong stood pledged.^ 

But, for six months past I have accepted positivism complete and 
entire, with all its consequences, as the sole possible religion of the 
future, and at the same time the only permanent solution of the social 
problem* 

In making this communication to you, I am fully conscious that 
you will not have to congratulate yourself on an accession of any 
intrinsic importance; still, it cannot be indifferent to you to find 
that the most anarchical doctrines do, even at this early stage 
of the history of the New Church, have to give way before the 
combined force of a real intellectual demonstration and a lofty 
morality. 

But, to tell the truth, it was the sublime utterance, “II est indigne 
des grands caurs de repandre le (rouble qu'ils ressentent,”* that 
quelled the last vestige of eight years of anarchy in my soul. It was 
to the new Sainte Clotilda and the two memories that accompany 
hecs in your own private wor^ip,^ reverend Sir, that the long ruined 
private altar was at last re*erected; inseparably blended now with 
memories more nearly allied to ourselves, it is my incessant aim to 
extend the sacred protection over my family. . • • 

You will forgive my not writing in the French language. Although 
I read it with perfect ease, 1 could not trust myself to utter my 
thoughts in it on this occasion. 

I am at present able to contribute only the small sum of ten francs 

‘Emile Littri wrote as follows coDceraing fais first contact with the positive 
pMosophy: "Quand la phUosopbie po»Uve m’apparut [en 1840], je n’avais 
point de pbilosopbie, j’avais tenoned depub longtemps it toute theologie, et, 
depuis quelque temps, i towle m^taphysique Je me resignais, non sans un vif 
regret, h cet itat negatif. L’ouvtage de M Comte me transforma. La 
premiere lecture vint se heurter violemment natit ce que je nomiBt loaintenast 
mes pr^jug^s. Mab enfin )e livre tnotnpha; et, de cette lecture longuement 
medit^e, je sortb disciple” (Auguste CoMte el & pMosep/iie postHve [id ed , 
Parb, 1864], p. 66 j ). 

*In tbe preface to his The PosiUvisl Calendar (1856), Edger speaks of “the 
[positive] doctrines which have infused peace into [my] soul, given an aim and 
a direction to [my] life, substituted tadiant and solid hopes for the blank despair 
in which tbe groveling materialisni and gloomy skepticbm, now really prevalent, 
naturally result.” 

‘This maxim occurs in tbe seventh letter of Lucte, in epktolary nouvelle 
by Clotilde de Vaux, which first appeared in the National, June lo and 21, 
r845 

‘That b, Comte’s three guardian angels. Clotilde de Vaux, hb mother, 
Rosalie Boyer, and his adopC^ daughter, hb faithful servant, Sophie Bh'oC. 
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improvement, instead of expecting it to come from an external and 
chimerical intervention. I thank you for the ten francs you contrib- 
uted to the sacerdotal subsidy- Although the sum is small, I am 
sure that you wDl, as you say, do better in the future. 

Edcer to Comte 

Edger replied to Comte’s letter with a description of the 
anarchical village in which he was striving to establish posi- 
tivism. 


Modem Times, Thompson, Long Island, N. Y., 
Matridi,^ 6lh Dante 66 (July 21, 1854.] 

Most reverend Sir: 

r find this day the first opportunity, now long sought, of replying 
to your highly prized note of 19th Aristotle last. 

In answer to your question as to my age, I beg respectfully to 
state that I was bom sand Moses 32; and am, therefore, now thirty- 
four years old. 

The opportunity which may be enjoyed io this country 0/ openly 
practising the worship of Humanity, and to which you refer in your 
note, is the one thing I most prize here. I perceive quite plainly, I 
thbk, how the most important element in our social regeneration, 
the indispensable precursor of all the rest, is this very worship; how 
the Church is the center of the social onanism. 

It is true that the anarchical sects of Protestantism are full of 
bigotry and intolerance; that a crushing social persecution would 
await the man who in general American society should openly attempt 
the institution of this worship. Thai is why this little village where 
I live has, notwithstanding its preeminent anarchy, a powerful 
attraction for me. Here I meet at least with the widest tolerance. 
And, more still, I find around me already a number of earnest in- 

’Tbe foUowiag table 0/ tie days of lie week was devised, witi Comte's 
approval, by “a young positivist,” order to '‘attach the ancient institution 
of the week to the cult of Humanity" {CaUckismt positivisle, p. 215) : 

Lundi Le Manage Maridi 

Mardi La Patenuti Patndi 

Merciedi La FiSation Filidi 

Jeudi La FiaiemM Fratridi 

Vendtedi La Doraesticit£ Domidi 

Samedi La Femme, ou I’Amour Matridi 

Dimanche L’Hamanfid Humam'di 
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Around a scries of so-called principles, collectively known as Equity, 
or Equitable Commerce, the most ultra of the anarchical doctrines 
thus floating about in general society have rallied, and constitute the 
basis of the attempt at soda! reorganication of which (his rillage 
is thus far the principal practical result. Bui these principles, as 
they are called, although the \'eo' intensification of anarchy in their 
first appearance, seem to admit of quite organic transformations. At 
all events, I have been surprised at the readiness displayed for the 
reception of posithasm, especially in its moral doctrines and its en- 
semble, by those who have been the longest residents here. 

Although connected with this place from the lime of my first arrival 
in this country three years ago, at which lime it was just being 
founded, and having in%'eslcd what little money I possessed here, I 
have been an actual resident with my family only since this spring. 
I certainly did not anticipate so great a readiness as I have since found 
in listening to a pure and lofty morality, especially after my own 
experience; for it took some time for positivism to dislodge all the 
Fourierism from my own brain. 

I must, I suppose, trouble you here with a brief account of these 
so-called principles of Equity. They are first and foremost; "the 
Sovereignty of the Individual, exercised of Ms ovn cost." Before the 
attacks of this fundamental principle of ours have already fallen in 
our mind ati the illusions of democratic republicanism; government 
by majorities, election of superiors by inferiors, and all the meta- 
physical apparatus of parliaraentaryism are utterly exploded at 
Modem Times without the aid of organic conceptions. This limita- 
tion — "exercised at bis own cost” — is generally so interpreted here 
as at least to pave the way for, if not to be nearly identical with, 
the letting in of the social point of view in the estimate of every 
action, while amounting to a protest against the interference of 
the temporal power in the domain of the spiritual. Connected with 
this limitation is a second principle: "Cost the limit of price, a 
scientific measure of honesty in trade.” This seems to me still more 
organic in tendency, as claiming a direct intervention of moral con- 
siderations in all industrial and commercial relations. For, combined 
with this principle, there exists a plan for the formation of a currency 
based wholly on labor, — a labor note, — the operation of which, 
while as yet almost wholly ideal, has familiarized the notion of all 
the superior industrial functions bong fundamentally social, to be 
exercised lor the social good. While, combined with the notion oi 
Individual Sovereignty and the third principle: “Individualization 
of persons and things,” it has utterly dissipated here the illusions yet 
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entertained by a little handful of people in an obscure country >1!- 
lage were it not for the double reason that these so-called principles 
are silently but surely working their way through a large and influen- 
tial portion of American sodety, and that, on the other hand, I see 
reason to hope confidently for success in the work to which I have 
dared to consecrate my life — the establishment here of a permanent 
center ol positivist propagande. Now, the silent progress of these 
principles of Equitable Commerce is such that, after swallowing up 
nearly all the varied forms of socialism long prevalent in this country, 
they are making inroads on all other reform isms, — abolitionism 
{antislavery), spiritualism, etc., — threatening to become a widely 
ramified movement, and to make of this little village the center of 
a wide and densely populated district. The writings of the sect are 
now being translated into German for publication in New York, and 
also, I believe, into French by a Parisian in your metropolis. Their 
relationship with the speculations of P. J. Proudhon * will render 
them very appreciable to the metaphysical ringleaders of European 
anarchy, while their greater tnCeffigf&ifity and practicah’ty will render 
them accessible to a much wider circle of readers. 

At the same time, it Is daily more and more evident to me that 
here, where the direct attempt (0 reduce these principles to practice 
Immediately confronts them with dire realities, they will prove emi- 
nently transitional in the case of all minds capable, in any manner 
whatsoever, of making progress. So that I cannot help Perishing 
hopes that I may live to see a true positivist Church founded 
here. . . . 

I have long been anxious to obtain M. Lonebampt’s formulx of 
Priires poiitivisies^ but SI. Bailliere’s agent in New York tells me 
the little book containing them is out of print. I greatly need some 
guide in directing my own domestic positivist teachings. Happily, 
the positivist Faith has at last produced a sympathy and harmony 
between myself and my wife, which for the eight long, dreary years 
of my metaphysical aberration were wholly wanting. 

I have ventured to think that, at least here, where metaphysical 
revolt and anti-historic sentiment are more to be feared any 

‘Pierre-Joseph Proudhon (1809-1865), the founder of a school of indi- 
vidualistic, or philosophic, anarchy, held that the revolution for the betterment 
of mankind must come, not from above, through the government, hut from 
below, through the individual. 

'Essai sar U priire, by Joseph londiampt, Lyons, i$g2, pp. 34; 3d ed, 
Paris, 1853. Lonebampt, one of Comte’s most faithful disciples, was the 
author also of a Precis de Ic vie «t des ients d'Augusle Comte, Paris, 1889 
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and therefore you must count espedaUy on the help of women. I 
am touched by the part positivism played in re-establishing harmony 
between you and your wife. You seem to me suited to your mission 
of regenerating your neighbors. You may become a priest of Human- 
ity if you are wUling to submit to the encyclopedic, and particularly 
the mathematical, training indi^nsable to the priesthood of our 
religion.! However, do not allow your future labors to divert you 
from your calling as nurseryman. Positivists must show by their 
conduct that their Faith, far from turning them from their civic 
duties, causes them to fulfill them better. The end of your letter 
indicates that you feel the importance of esthetic cultivation. 

What you say concerning the Catholic Mass conmnces me that 
you are freed from your former irreligious or metaphysical prejudices. 
But it is not by the Mass that Catholicism can prepare one for the 
positive adoration. The transition can be acwmplished better 
through the worship of the Virgin Mary. I think that you might 
institute, In the Italian language, and with appropriate music, a true 
positivist service in honor of the Virgin, which would be very useful 
in preparing the final cult.* 

‘The Dositive oriests were to be. »s $ome of Comte’* Ametican erlties pointed 
out, w Th.y W.r. to ooodurt publie •orihip, 

lb. siv. oounirf .0 lb. fallbW. mob .a “ ““m 

Iwintyiisbl to tbiity-fivo, lb. aadiJUc ml , „„ 

yl,b.g .drio.- A. 0 .. .g. Ol lony^” o£ "Sy 

.'o“rrb."orS.r.tr .0.’ u»d.o lb. ..luLiy 

influence of woman. . _.u j tn the Hish Priest of 

Hu" If; s =“■ sf-r. ssy of; poi-.. «. 

Sp“^fporua was to have the power to ordam. transfer, suspend, or dis- 

“^Fo^the’taformation given in tbb note, as weU as for explanations of other 
for tne m „ueion and polity, I reproduce, with some changes, the 

clients of Co p,acti^ UBtatt: A Trtaltst on Universal Educa- 

views of John K. Ingram, ^ ^ 

S«.*°”t°”k.~~'iy-» mw -I Ors^J i. 

'’■“cfSlo'bop.d tbU lb. wonblp o, Ibo Vmu. bi.ry uugbl I.ud to tba woi- 
sbip^o, H™mly^ C.tboUo Cbur*. id lU tooilltution «nd Ihougbt, u lb. 
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and to find themselves with inclinations strongly drawing them to- 
wards spiritual functions, yet without a sufficient competency for 
the priesthood. Indeed, I imagined myself one of a special and ex- 
ceptional class intermediate between the complete priesthood and 
the contemplative proletariat. To meet the wants of such, I ventured 
to cherish an ambition to lay the first foundation of an institution 
forming perhaps the homologue under positivism of the monasteries 
under Catholicism. What was needed seemed to me to be a condition 
of material independence, so far as (he temporal power was con- 
cerned, secured by industry under the direction of a superior belong- 
ing to one’s own order, and a function, at least in part spiritual, as, 
for example, in the preaching and propagation of our Faith, just 
such as in fact I have had to exercise here. 

I had no sooner conceived the idea than a multitude of considera- 
tions rushed into my mind, tending to make the project appear more 
feasible and more useful. The material economies derivable from 
associative life (which I had seen actually realised at the North’ 
American Phalanx,^ but which, however, then appeared to me greater 
than they really are) might surely, when consecrated to the service 
of our Faith, be turned to excellent account. Then, an asylum would 
thus be provided from the persecutions certain to await my fellow 
believers; and the same might even be extended, under proper con- 
ditions, to the victims of the contemporary moral disorganization, 
whether women or proletaries. And especi^ly 1 had in view the 
furtherance of a project long cherkhed for aiding in certain system- 
atic emigrations, by which I believed the just reclamations of the 
proletaries in particular localities might be powerfully supported. 
Again, the printing of certain books, greatly needed by religious posi- 
tivists, but not of such a character as to induce ordinary tradesmen 
to publish them, might be made by such an as»ciation, with its 
industrial and other economies, even a source of income as well as 
a means of propagande. ... _ . 

The next point on which I have to communicate is my own propa- 
gande, direct and indirect. In regard to the direct, after reading the 
first part of Mr. Lewes’s last book, Philotopky of the Sciences? at a 
series of Monday morning meetings, and portions of the Catfehisme 
(translated) to a more select audience on Sunday afternoons, during 


cl tht ••Court de phUosophU pcitltve” of Aafusle Comte (LoDdoa, 1853). For 
Comte-s enUdsm of ihu «ork. »« P *0. above. 
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by every individual: these are the possibnities of Equitable Com- 
merce, the final positive transformation of the great universal mdi- 
vidualist movement, the ultimate result of republican democ- 


racy. ...” 

I ought to say that there are very few families settled here as 
yet.^ But there is a little band of men and women fully bent on 
realizing on this spot a better state of society than is to be met with 
elsewhere. Of this little band perhaps not more than half are living 
here now. Among these latter are some two or three earnest students 
of positivism. . ^ j • t.. 

There is a still greater number more or less interested m it. in- 
deed, almost every man here having any practical talent rallies to 
the efforts I have thus openly commenced for introducing among us 
a true hierarchical order. Anarchical notions, indeed, have already 
lost their hold upon our best men here. They retam their sway ordy 
over our friends and supporters outside, and (I o say J 

our women, A strange fanaticism, known as 

an astounding progress throughout this strange country, ?htaimng 

Lpport f"L a Urge number of the hesMducated f 

individuals of considerable eminence, 

of course, ditecUy favors absolute mdividualism, "'''i'.'t 

of our best women here a veritable tascmation." ft will be my duty 

shortly to lay the whole matter before Your Reverence. ... 

In regard to my indirect propaganda the pri^pa '««« J f" 
able to make is In the musical art.* I should desultory 

some dramatic attempts to be imde but for 

‘According to Edgcr-. ‘■l-m.I,” fir« Undly .rrivcd in Modem Tnn« 

• Concerning „^Iy ,o the influence of 

•Inasmuch as tti prindplel of positivism, it roust have 

CloUlde de \aia^ia^ Comte to leam that the women of Modem Times were 
. STm^nslYrtoWg^f’s instructioi.. 

‘Seep. 138. n. 1. above. 
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with the temporal order, it would be a satisfaction to ^ome 

intercourse with one in that order. To one with whom I could feel 
nearer on an equality I would venture to write in French May 1 
ask if M. Lonchampt is wholly or chiefly m the temporal order? 
Might I address a few lines to him? ^ 

With profound gratitude and sincere reverence, 
Your faithful and devoted disciple 
Henry Edges. 

To M. Comte, 

High Priest of Humanity. 

Comte to Edger 

20 Frederick 66 (November 24. 1854). 

In yonr recnnl Intter them am certain things rrhich I Mnnot awrov^ 
For instance, your project of a sort of ‘Sot 

to the domesllc aBections, which in our f S' "S,? 
basis of social life. We do not want havens for persecuted positivists, 

they must remain at their posts in Humanity. lorroundings 

You atUch too much importance to your abnormal sutroundw 
at M“odem Times. Even in to 

hope to convert only one will be rare in 

but that ®”J''''.touirdivSe your attention above all 

your anarchical village. You shoidd dev ^ . .j . United 

to conservatives, Who are everywhere, espeaaliy 

States, to most likely converts to^tiviam.^^^^^^ 

In particular, try to convert ^ religion offers 

moral resources and the socwl ^ appeal to American 

them. My Calichisme X dryness^of ProtesUntism. 

women, who must be I hope to see 

I am deeply 8'^‘^j“^j^/Aineric/n positivist center. I fear, how- 
you become the bead of an “ olyour calling will oblige you 
ever, that your age and ^ priest. Your lack of scientific 

to give up ^ to withstand the attacks of sden- 

knowledge such men as you. - devoted, zealous, 

lists on ® .Jgate the apostoUte. To tell the truth, there 

talented men, priest of Humanity except me, 

S ”ltr„i" ^ o* FC. completed. 

. . was to be a universal movement, Corote 

‘Since tte J promote dose reUtions among his foUowers 

lUd everything possible to prom 
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I had already begun to feel indistinctly, especially from the invalu- 
able teachings of the last volume of the Politique Positive, that I 
was lending too much weight to the abnormal social medium aroun 
me here. But the instruction of Your Reverence in this regard 
finally reassured me, and rendered my course not only the more 
clear, but so much the more cheering. 

And yet I have met with a success here far transcending my inost 
sanguine hopes. Of one disciple, who now for some time has assidu- 
ously practised our personal worship, and strOTUously sought to 
extend his religious regeneration to all his family (a brother and 
their sisters, all unmarried), I cannot suffer myself to have any 
doubts. But his experience is, unfortunately, too much like that of 
all of us here in one very important respect. The normal state of 
things is here absolutely reversed. Instead of finding m women an 
assistance, they constitute our principal obstacle. My experience m 
this respect is uniform. All the young men of any intelligence become 
more or less interested in posrtivistn. The wotnen, 
withoirt exception, are either indrSerent or hostrle. J 

the women around me more or less openly sustain an i* 
trines, many of them adhering to certain ptincrples ftey raU free love, 
claiming that astounding right of inemstmey whi* 
hitherto sullied my sex alone. The rest sem absoibed “S 

reties and concern ior merely material well-being, to w Zmji;.. 

lain Umlt the aims and efforts of the male mmbers of therr fam 1 es^ 
But in this resnect as in so many others. Modem Times is but too 
faithfu a reflex of Ure current of opinion in this strange country 
generX That amazing fanaticism S5„Tm°e 

£3r”tTu?Reve“nrmay from the advert jemenm 

alonrcoZoniy the P^rsu^ ““"te? m 

adherents, some two millions of devotees. 

■ . ,e.in »li» Dress, as towards many other phases of con- 
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of the year. The amelioration directed by Your Reverence will be 
effected in the copies made by my fellow disciples for their own 
use, commencing with one now bring made by my wife. 

A translation of Lonchampt’s Essai and prayers is also in arcula* 
lion. It is, indeed, invaluable. . . . 

The ensemble of the instructions of Your Reverence leaves no 
doubt on my mind that my duty is to remain here, where I find my- 
self. Yet I ought frankly to inform Your Reverence more exacUy as 
to my material position. The small patrimony which ultimately fell 
to me was long before settled by my own wish upon my wife and 
children, beyond my control, in pursuance of the me^physical no- 
tions I entertained, even then, twelve years ago, at the 
marriage, as to the material independence of woman. This settlement 
was not desired either by my wife or her family. Her a er, w 0 
is stDl living, was a noble-hearted English farmer, and was 
only for the spiritual well-being of his daughter.’ He, indeed, di^ 
approved ol such a setUement. I succeeded, unfortunately, b"* f™ 
well in demoralizing my wife herself during 
But at this moment the small Income derived from ttis 
comes into my hands, and constitutes at once my 
the Immediate support ol my lauuly and the J 

can obtain capital for my business, which as ye p 
and costa much. (It Ukes two or three years to “S' 

nursery fit for sale; and I began only last spring). 
incum" does not arrive regularly. If it did, it would amount to about 
a thousand Iraucs a yrar,> perhaps a little more. 
when lairly established, I could earn, et^Ioying 
Irum two to live thousand francs, according „„„ 

I. secmo .0 

ryteKrsSrtr‘hri^^Lhie«^^^^ 

movement, with Us h^tuilable^mme P P 

form-Uie £wever,"has to find iS. soiu- 

mg the great Sofia q s question most 

tion elsewhere ' ^ ^ „( tte true reward of lot.,, 

Te Sn^llme orr^rive'soluliou, wz, permanence o, 

■Cen,..™ 

’ Roughly, two hundred dollars. 
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have told you before, it is destined especially for conservatives. It 
is only natural that the women around you should resist your efforts. 
However, when they become weary of their aberrations, even the 
most impure will see the light, provided ^ey remain tender enough 
to feel the affective aptitude of our doctrine. 

Spiritualism, the natural product of dissolvent Protestantism, 
proves that all theologisms must be eliminated. 

I was pleased to learn that you have translated my Catichtsme. 
The fact that your wife helped you in the task seems to indicate 
that she is favorably disposed towards our Faith. If you can convert 
her, domestic harmony and a sane education of your daughter will 
be your reward. ... ^ 

Your tract, now in manuscript, will adapt positivisrn to the peculiar 
milkv in which you are living. You should add to it however two 
points, namely; our dogma ol the gratuity of work, which 
Ues altruistic industry and foun* the “Sal 

and our rule, “rhomme doit noutrir la femme, wbi P P. 

basis in the determination of salaries and the essenti 

'“?he' lament of presentation should be “ P““'“u 

during the first year, or at least before weaninp A® “ 
will find a supplementary list in the 
de tcldique failhe. The godfather and 

child must be true '■f f Sof our’fiindLental dogma 

of the separation of the temporal and the spiritual powers. 

’According to Co.t. 

Ues, not in pecunUry «mune»bon. but to me ^ ^ 

it, and in the gratitude and estem w possible for the worker 

not to pay the value of tie Urn with tools, provi- 

to accomplish properly his social fim oetsorai maintenance and for the 

sions, and other things necessary fw Ms Labor is a service which 

rearing of his family for future Great Being; in other words, in the 

both employer and employed ovn “ between workman and em- 

positivist view, Ubor is no lo^ ^ ^ ^ of all men. 

ployer, but a common «n<l the spiritual powers will be 

•During the and independent. The spiritual power will 

coexisting and parallel, but se^ __-^hood Inasmuch as industry is becoming 
be, of course, in the hands of P of the Occident, the temporal 

more and more the "L^STthe leaders of industry, or the 

power, or dvil government. threefold agriculture, manufactures, and 

patriciate. Industry will h® ' . ^ fnnrth. banking, which, because it deals 
commerce. From these three arises a ^ 


4 POSITIVISM IN THE UNITED STATES 

and the Ideologues who had appealed so strongly to Thomas 
Jefferson and otlier gentlemen during tlie early years of the 
Republic.^ The religious revival of the first half of the cen- 
tury, which in Europe was official and formal, assumed a 
rabid, crusading aspect in the scores of American sects. A 
lonely figure, indeed, among the throngs of Christian theologians 
and metaphysicians was Thomas Cooper, M.D., president o 
South Carolina College, and professor of chemistry in that in- 
stitution, who, in 1831, to his translation of F.-J.-V. Broussais s 
Dc I’lnitation ct dc la jolie appended two tracts. The Scripture 
Doctrine 0} Materialism (“to prove tliat Christ and his Apostles 
were materialists”) and A View of the Metaphysical and Psy- 
chological Arguments in Favor of Materialism^ Jean-Jacejues 
Ampere, who, during his sojourn in tlie United States in 1851- 
1852, looked in vain for attacks on orthodox religion, wrote 
as follows: 

On ne pourrait gufere citer quo cette pauvre Fanny Wright, qul 
allait k travers Ics Etats de I’Union, prcchant avee I’athdisme I’aboli- 
tion de I’esdavage, et dont on disait que sa profession de foi 6tait 
cc\le-ci'. 11 n’y a point de Dveu, et Fanny Wright est son prophfete. 
L’irrdligion n’existe pas dans ce pays, ou du moins y est tout fi 
fait dans I’ombre. Parmi I’innombrable quantitd de journaux de 

'For a discussion of liberal thought in the United States before 1850, sec 
Woodbridge Riley, “Early Free-Thinking Societies in America,” in the Harvard 
Theological Review, July, 1918, pp. 347-284. 

° A specimen of the bigotry and ferocity of the eighteen fifties may be found 
in the first eleven volumes of the Protestant periodical American and Foreign 
Christian Union (New York City), on the title-page of which one reads! “The 
love of Christ constraincth us.” 

“ Cooper did not mince words. In the preface to his translation of Broussais, 
he says: “The value of free discussion is not yet appreciated .as it ought to be 
in these United States; and the powerful enmity of the clergy and their ignorant 
adherents is sure to pursue every man who c.'ccrciscs the right of discussing 
clerical doctrines and clerical claims. But 1 think the indications arc manifest 
that their day is gradually drawing to its close. For the peace and happiness 
of mankind 1 sincerely hope it is so.” And in the preface to Appendix C of 
the same work, after criticizing the clergy for its "mischievous interference" in 
astronomy, geology, zoology, physiology, and medicine, he adds; “Bigotry is a 
continu.al spy upon science, and restrains that perfect freedom of discussion 
which the cause of truth and the good of the public absolutely require upon 
every contested question." 
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chosen and recognized spiritual director, the religious esperience 
of my soul? Is not the office of confession one of vast spiritual im- 
port, and adapted to eternal endurance? 

It has occupied me the whole period of my renewed religious life, 
since positivism first restored to me this long-lost bliss, to construct 
my principal prayer, my daily prayer, and that too only the portion 
devoted to commemoration.^ This I have wrought upon until, fol- 
lowing up the suggestion in the last volume of the Positive Polity as 
to the facility of the acquisition of the art of rhythm, it has acquired 
the form of verse, containing some 350 lines.* I find that this com- 
memoration of the Maternal Angel (still objective, and yet, as being 

‘Comte believed Uiat (be greatest problem of human life, both public and 
private, is bow to bring about the subordinaUoa of egoism to altruism; in other 
words, how to cause the social feeling to prevail over self-love, in order that 
man's activity may become more and more sodal in Its nature. Positivism, 
Comte maintained, is a religion which will gradually effect the triumph of the 
social affections, and therefore love for Humanity u its fundamental prlndple 
Accordingly the positivist worship is merely the practice by which positivists 
acknowledge their gratitude and devotion to Humanity, and resolve to become 
her worthy servants 

The core of the positivist worship is prayer, but not the selfish prayer and 
vain compliments of Christians, which are generally a petition for personal 
favors. Positivist prayer is either an outpouring of love and gratitude towards 
Humanity or her woKhy representatives, or an expression of an aspiration of 
a social character. Comte, with his usual precision, tells bow the daily prayer 
should be composed and how long it should bst. Kneeling before his domestic 
altar, on whl^ there are representations of Humanity (under the form of 
Clotilde de Vaux), of the three guardian angels, and of a patron (taken from 
the great men of the positivist calendar), the positivist prays for one hour. 
The prayer is composed of a coroniemoiation, or meditation, lasting forty 
minutes, and an effusion — that is, an outburst of love, a mystic embrace, twenty 
minutes in length. Comte also required a prayer of twenty minutes at noon 
and one of thirty minutes at night. 

The positivist private worship is divided into two parts, the personal and 
the domestic. The personal wor^p consists in the daily adoration of the best 
representatives of Humanity; and as the entire existence of Humanity is founded 
on love, women, the affective sex, are naturally its most perfect representatives 
Therefore men will adore their mothers, wives, and daughters, who will develop 
in them, respectively, veneration, attachment, and goodness. To this common 
adoration, women will add husbands and eons. For domestic worship, see 
P 154, n. 5, below. 

’Since poetry is the most general and the least technical of the arts, it 
forms the basis of Comte's esthetic hierarchy. Poetry, of which sentiment is 
the chief domain, is especiaDy suited to moral improvement (Syjlime dt fol. 
pos., I, J83, 291) The fifth chapter of the second part of Christian Cherfils's 
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our sacred propagande. But espedally do I consider the influence 
this must have upon the ima^nation of my children, even upon my 
wife herself, who continues to pay every deference and respect to our 
Faith, without being actively sympathetic towards it. 

But it is m ray own family that an opportunity has now occurred, 
if some serious obstacles can be removed, for celebrating our sacra- 
ment of presentation.^ On Herophilus Tuesday,^ 2nd Archimedes last 
[March 27], was born our fifth child, a daughter; four only being 
still living. Nine years ago we lost one in its first year, whereupon 
I had nearly resolved to have no more, conscientiously objecting to 
bringing children into the world incapable of robust health. 

My wife is quite willing that the sacrament should take place, 
and that our dear little girl should be solemnly consecrated to the 
service of Humanity. The only difficulty of any magnitude is in re- 
gard to godfather and godmother. As to the first office, I do not, 
however, anticipate any obstacle, for the one disciple whom I have 
already mentioned, and of whom I feel it my duty to communicate 
many particulars to Your Reverence, will, I think, be deemed very 
fully eligible. 

This young man, by name John Metcalf, is about my own age, 
but not married; and has for a considerable period exhibited many 
very estimable qualities. He has a brother several years older than 
himself, and two sisters older than either, ail of whom have lived 
together in this place since its first commencement some four years 
ago. During my translation of the Catichisme last year, each chap- 
ter, as fast as it was written, was transmitted to this family, and 
after the first few chapters, it was John Metcalf who became most 
deeply interested in our Rdigion, which seemed to beam upon him 
in its plenitude from his first perusal of the chapter on the “Human 
Order.” ® As soon as he came to the worship, he began to institute 
its practice, which ever since he has assiduously followed up. 

His brother William, who has long been practically the head of 
the family, was the first to be attracted towards the philosophy 

‘The sacrament of presentation celebrates the advent of the new scion 
of Hu mani ty. The infant is presenUd to the priest by the parents, who promise 
that he shall be reared in such a mannec as to prepare him to be a worthy 
servant of the Supreme Being. A godfather and a godmother pledge themselves, 
in case of need, to take the place of the parents in the physical, intellectual, and 
moral supervision of the child. 

•Herophilus, a Greek surgeon and anatomfat. flourished about soo B.C. 

’In Comte’s CalMume fufthvisle, the fourth tntrtlieti b entitled “Ordre 
humain, d'abord sodal, puis moraL" 
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sisting between them is otherwise than strictly chaste. But it is 
abundantly manifest that the prindpal influence which she exerts 
over him is directed rather to the stimulation of his efforts at material 
aggrandizement than to the development of noble sentiments in his 
heart. 

I the more prize the sincere devotedness displayed by the younger 
brother in that it has been able to surmount ensemble of in- 
fluences so unfavorable. John Metcalf soon felt, as he expressed it, 
that “in that house he was not on consecrated ground.” Although 
surrounded there with every material comfort, his time at his own 
disposal, his work (being by trade a carpenter) merely, or at least 
principaify, to render an already comfortable house more and more 
commodious,^ he soon perceiv^ that positivist prayer must ever 
lead to action. He went to New York City, resolved to show what 
a religious positivist proletary was; obtained employment, and has 
since, now some four months, so conducted himself as to command 
the esteem and confidence of bis employer, the respect and admira- 
tion of all who know him. 

During our separation we have maintained an uninterrupted epis- 
tolary correspondence. In one of bis letters he says: “I attended the 
French Catholic Church to-day and last Sunday.” (He was, like 
myself, brought up a Protestant sectary). “The holy Joys and 
firm resolves awakened in me there will not, I hope, be without 
effect. The intense pleasure my heart felt at hearing the French 
language spoken, and in being surrounded by natives of the center 
of the Occident, was almost intoxicating.” In another; “I purchased 
a copy of the English edition of the Imitation the day after I last 
wrote to you, the contents of which I devoured as a man who had 
been famishing for some years. I soon determined to make it my 
constant companion, and read a portion every day.* I have met with 
a beautiful engraving of the Virgin Mother, the contemplation of 
which calls up the most sublime and holy thoughts, inspiring a pro- 
found veneration for the Mother of Humanity.® I look forward 
with great pleasure (0 the time when we shall mutually partake in 

'For a sketch of Mn Hayward’s house, see the illustration facing p, 116, 

’Comte recommended the daily reading of the Imitation of Christ as a 
manual of sanctity and devotion, with the understanding that in reading it the 
positivist would substitute Humanity for God, the social type for the personal 
type of Jesus, our inner improvement for future reward, our social instincts 
for grace, and our egoistic instincts for nature. 

'The Mother of Humanity and Sainte Clotilcle. below, are CtotUde de Vaux. 
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already regard the three objects of the personal adoration of Your 
Reverence/ notwithstanding the continued objective existence of 
one of them, as henceforth included in our positivist beatification? 
In that case, it is Sophie BUot whom I would especially desire to 
present to my daughters as the chosen type for their emulation, 
if it were only as a perpetual homage to the proletary condition. 
That condition becomes growingly more attractive to me, as the most 
adapted to a truly spiritual life. But, moreover, how much of our 
cause depends on awakening on its behalf an active feminine sym- 
pathy! 

My friend John Metcalf and myself alike worship devoutly the 
adorable Saint whose name is eternally linked with that of our 
revered Pontiff. But our very reverence would cause us to shrink 
from making it too famfliar. I should then judge the second name 
to be that of special honor, and should deem the most proper com- 
bination of these two most sweet Saints in the name of our infant to 
be: Sophia Clotilda, 

I know not whether I did rightly, but, deeming that some time 
must necessarily elapse ere our sacrament could possibly be per- 
formed, and unwilling that the birth of our child should long remain 
unconnected with the worship and practices of our Faith, I directed 
that our infant should be called provisionally by the day on which 
she was born, only giving it a feminine termination; so ^at for the 
present we call her Herophila. . . . 

With profound veneration and gratitude, humbly saluting Your 
Reverence, 

His devoted disciple 
Henky Edcer. 


Cosite to Edcer 

12 Paste 67 (July 2855). 

I enclose a note autborinog you to act as my substitute in the cere- 
mony of presentation. Around (he middle of your right arm you 
must wear the green ribbon which characterizes the sacerdotal 
function. 

I am touched by your choice of names for your child, and Sophie 
is delighted. 

Mrs. Hayward, the godmother whom >*00 mention, is acceptable 
to me; and your choice of John Metcalf as godfather is ideal.* The 

•That is, Comte’s three Bu»rdUn uttek. See p iji, n. 4, above. 

*In the ses-enth annual drcuUr to Use tubscriben to the laeerdotal fund 
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John Metcalf, during wbidi he gaaed for the first time on a 
reproduction of fitex’s picture of Comte and his three guardian 
angels; Mrs. Hayward’s opposition (o positivism; the death 
of Eleanor Maria Blacker, a prospective positivist of Modern 
Times; the publication of a tract from his own pen; and minor 
matters. 


Modem Times, 

7 Descartes 67 [October 14, 1855.] 
Very reverend and dear Father; 

The last pontifical epistle I had the honor of receivmg, dated 
nth Dante, came to hand 8th Gutenberg last. . . . 

I am led now to state that during the past year I have been re- 
reading the Politique Positive by short passages every morning. 
Arrived at last at the fourth volume, I was lately led to compose some 
fetishist prayers for use in domestic worship, in view of our estpected 
Institution of a family oratory. These prayers are addressed to the 
Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, and the Sun; astro- 
latrical prayers for every day in the week. But of course, before 
using them I wait for the commands of Your Reverence. The general 
principle of them is an invocation (0 the celestial order to awaken 
and develop the sentiment of immutable law, and the corresponding 
resignation and submission to rule. 

The Imitation has proved one of the most valuable aids to my own 
religious culture. My dear friend John Metcalf presented us with 
a copy in English soon after he went to the city of New York, 
and subsequently sent me one of the original, which almost from 
that moment became my most precious treasure. I have attempted 
also to follow the parallel reading of the Divina Commedia, accord- 
ing to the suggestion of Your Reverence,* but in this I am not equally 
successful, partly from want of familiarity with the language, but 
more perhaps from the vfdous personal habits not yet eradicated by 

'Cotnle read every day 3 canto of Dante’s "incoaparable epic” and a 
chapter of the ■Imitattan o} Christ. Of these two works he wrote (SysUme de 
Pol. fos., IV 11854], 406]: "Plus de sept ans se sont icoides depuis que je lis 
daqae matin an dapitre de I'un et cbaque soir oo cbafit de I’autre, sms que je 
cesse d’y trouver des charmes auparavaat inapercus, et d’en teUrer de nouveairt 
fruits, iateUectuels ou moraux. . . Jusqu^ ce que le positivisme accomplisse, 
en invoquint ITTumamf^, fa syntbise moiWe ef podtique ibaucbSe par le catjioli- 
cisme au nom de Dieu, le mystique r&unie du moyen nous servira de guide 
joumalier pour itudier et perfectionner noire nature.” 
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we already feel that such a situation is only provisional, depending 
chiefly on the continued objectivity of him wiA whom her form will 
etenully be blended, when both together shall take possession of 
their eternal throne. While our sweet Sophie, — for those gentle 
childlike trails can belong to no other, — with all-unconscious sim- 
plicity, directs her intent gaze upon that most reverend Father, on 
whose lips she is breathlessly hanging. . . 

I am very fully satisfied that the incessant eflorts of my dear 
Brother Metcalf on behalf of our cause will not be without result. 
But I have to blame myself for my own poor success. I can see my 
own great deficiencies reflected in the spiritual condition of my dear 
wife. I have never Justly appreciated her. I used to imagine her 
wanting in sympathy because she could not follow me through all 
my metaphj'sic^ aberrattons. But, in fact, she is endowed with 
very admirable qualities, and will b^me a real and great aid to me 
when I become at all worthy of my vast mission, vast especially in 
view of my miserable failings. 

I reproach myself with much of the ill success attending my 
eflorts at the conversion of Mr. Metcalf's family. ... Be this as 
It may, Mrs. Hayward not only declines the sponsorship of our 
child, but is using every means to divert Mr. J. Metcalf from his 
devotion to our cause. He does but smile at such eflorts, and rather 
rejoices than otherwise at this lady’s rejection of an oflice for which 
he always felt she was quite unfit morally. . . . 

I feel, however, deep disappointment at not being able to celebrate 
this sacrament, since I counted not merely on its efficacy in a purely 
local propagande, but on the occasion It would furnish for a most 
useful tract in the form of a narrative of the occurrence. . . . 

On Friday, 19th Aristotle last [March 16, 1855], died in this vil- 
lage Eleanor Maria Blacker, a young woman eighteen years of age, 
whose sprightliness and good humor made her the very life and 
spirit of the entire neighborhood. But moreover, with all her vivacity, 
she had a wisdom far beyond her years. On the one hand, she dis- 


tuo Rglio,' ‘Amecj fe pluj quam me, nec me lusi propier tel’” The second 
quotation is from tbe Imitaiion of Ckrist. 

Comte graduaily came to regard lus Supreme Being, Humanity, as the 
mystic son of Ciotilde de Vara, and so Humanity, the father of all mortals, 
became tbe father of its mother, just as Christ, as God, is the father of the 
Virgin Mother. 

‘Of the three angels, Edger identified correctly only Rosalie Boyer. Clo- 
tilde de Vaux is in the foreground of Etea’s painting, and Sophie Bliot in the 
background. 
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about us; but all through, at every possible point, inculcating positive 
doctrines. Finally, under the heading “Positive Religion of Human- 
ity,” I just indicate, of course very briefly, in some eight or nine 
pages, these principles: i. The heart is the center of our spiritual 
existence — “Live for others”; 2. Our practical life can be regu- 
lated only by the law, “Live in open day”; 3. Universal substitution 
of duties for rights; 4. True theory of property possible only on this 
basis; nothing henceforth a ground of personal privilege; 5. Society 
necessarily hierarchical; equality only in education; and consecra- 
tion of all inequalities to the common service; 6. The Priest of 
Humanity alone capable of enforcing upon the rich the performance 
of their duties towards the poor, whom they ought to govern and not 
prey upon; 7. Positivism also regenerates the family, developing 
monogamous marriage, however, and systematizing eternal widow- 
hood; 8. But marriage to be purified by excluding mercenary con- 
siderations, and having a mor^ and not merely physical end. Man 
ought to provide for woman universally; in case of need, collectively; 
9. The full development of domestic love, the principal source of 
human happiness. The family a school of universal love; 10. For our- 
selves, we prepare, especially our children, by personal and domestic 
worship, for the glorious future assured to Humanity, seeking, too, to 
hasten its advent. . . . 

My friend J. Metcalf and myself both feel the need of some symbol 
or token of our Faith capable of material representation, like the 
cross of the Catholics. Mr. Metcalf has fell disposed sometimes to 
wear a cross; but this would not at all satisfy me. I feel as though 
I must have something fully normal. I want law everywhere; all 
our trouble springs from the exercise of will. Let me but have an 
indication on any point whatever from our cherished and revered 
Spiritual Authority, and every hesitation ceases. 

I am quite longing for the arrival of the Appeal to Conservatives, 
for from its pages I shall doubtless leam to understand the nature 
of those relations I am instructed to seek with the Jesuits. . . 

My position and antecedents alike seem to impose on me a mission 
specially among the revolutionaries. The positive criticism to which 
1 have in my first tract subjected our so-called Equitable Commerce 
I would like to extend to the free love doctrines, to democracy, to 

’ Comte saya that the Appd aux Conservaleurs "systematise la pohtique 
actuelle en indiquant la maniJre dont les conservateuis doivent utiliser 

k la fois les retrogrades et les revoIutionBaires, tout en les dommant” (Lettres 
d’Auguste Comte d divers, 1*, *83). 
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You must not waste your time in publishing refutations of anarchi- 
cal sophisms.^ Spend it rather in spreading positivism by means of 
conversation. 

My Appel aux Conservateurs will make known the course you 
should follow in dealing with the existing parties, and also guide 
you in your relations with American conservatives. 

You are right in saying that positivists should not wear the cross. 
It belongs to Catholicism, as the crescent belongs to Islam. You 
forget, however, that we have already symbols and tokens of our 
own: for example, the recitation of our fundamental formula* with 
(he right hand placed successively on (he cerebral organs correspond- 
ing to love, order, and progress, while the left hand placed on the 
heart indicates that blood is needed to accomplish our aims. Then 
we have our flag.* And posiUvists have the right to wear a green 
ribbon on their left arms, and to suspend from their necks a statuette 
of Humanity resembling the Image of tbe Virgin Mary — a re- 
semblance which will help in the transition from the worship of the 
Virgin to the worship of Humanity. 

I hope that you will fraternize with our new convert, John Fisher, 
a surgeon of Manchester, England. 

Edcer to Comte 

The reader will remember, no doubt, that in a previous com- 
munication Edger told Comte that he feared that certain vicious 
personal habits would render him forever unworthy of entering 
the positivist priesthood. We have now come to a letter (Thales 
Sunday, 7 Aristotle 68; March 3, 1856), in which the American 
apostle of positivism, in a fit of profound discouragement, re- 
veals so frankly what these habits are that I cannot reproduce 
here the beginning of his confession. Suffice it to say that he 
has just consulted Dr. Curtis, an eminent homeopathic physi- 
cian of New York City, who has Informed him that his early 
sexual excesses have finally produced physical derangements 
•which may result in a lumbar abscess, or even in complete paral- 

' Comte taught bis {oUowers that a simple statement of positivism would 
achieve better results than a controversial or a critical attitude towards old 

’For the sacred formula of positivisiii, see p. 84, n 2, above. 
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satisfaction to my heart.* I shall rejoice to receive the commands 
of Your Reverence in re^rd to my own insignificant participa- 
tion. \Vhat I have done spontaneously is just this. I printed my 
little pioneer tract, as I am now printing the Calendar, at my own 
cost. I set down the whole of this cost as my contribution to a 
publication fund; all returns that may accrue from sales I intended 
to hold in trust for printing other works in this country; but I shall 
now hold them at the disposal of Your Reverence. 

My excellent friend John Metcalf continues to devote his principal 
energies to propagandist efforts. But he feels the necessity of affec- 
tive consolation, and I cannot but think it desirable that he should 
be married. I would rejoice, too, at having an actual celebration of 
one of our sacraments in this country, especially as the presentation 
of our dear babe is still delayed by the impossibility of finding a 
godmother.* 

For some time past John Metcalf has been residing with Catholics. 
Among them be has found affective sympathies such as he could 
find nowhere else. He even contemplates the possibility of his marry- 
ing a Catholic. He believes that be could find no other wife whose 
influence w’ould not be essentially irreligious. I have hitherto 
sympathized with him in tbb view, but I feel that the subject 
is of so much importance that I need the pontifical advice in 
regard to it. 

My friend seems carefully to avoid becoming too intimate with 
any one of the female acquaintances be has thus formed until he 
can know certainly what course would be most right — i.e., most in 
the interest of our holy cause. Since his residence among Catholics, 
and the constant attendance of both of us (whenever I have been in 
New York City) at the Catholic worship, we have been represented 
among our negativist acquaintances as relapsing into Catholicism, 
a powerful means of arousing prejudices against positivism. But 
one convert from Catholicism will be worth many such as we can 
obtain from among socialists, e^Jedally American socialists. 

However, I have sought to avoid propagandism among Catholics. 
Our influence has rather been to invite them to a more assiduous 
practice of their own faith, in which they see themselves surpassed 
by us, as well as in the respect we pay to their priesthood, towards 

‘This fund was established b; Comte for the publication of books dealing 
with positivism 

‘It should be borne in mind that after two years of propaganda and 
pnreeiy tiimig faia AftrcaiV wif Cdlgec’s switr euweerC As 
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his own incorporation into the Industrial Chivalry,* would be an 
object of ambition eatremeJy gratifying. 

I have never been able to lay aside the hope that such a one 
might make his advent some day among us in this village of hlodern 
Times. It has seemed to me that if this movement here were to 
transform itself into a systematic attempt to collect a population 
of completely religious positivists who should cultivate among them- 
selves all the dispositions and habits proper to the normal proletariate, 
ever keeping in view the advent of such a patrician chief, the strong- 
est motive would be held out to such a one to devote his capital 
and bis energies to the industrial direction of such a population. 

No such result could be accomplished in a settled country. But 
the United States is from end to end in an «sentially nomadic state. 
No family is fairly attached to the soil. Many of those most sus- 
ceptible of conversion to positivism would find themselves destitute 
of such a home as they would desire to leave to their families. I 
do not know whether it might be legitimate to invite such to settle 
alongside of us here, in order not only to enjoy social intercourse with 
those sharing their Faith, but also to institute, as far as possible, 
the normal attachment of their families to the soil. If it were so, 
an end would be furnished to which the practical energies of those 
around me might rally. 

When I first came hither, some such aim constituted the principal 
object of my ambition. I have long laid it aside, save as a very 
secondary matter. . . . 

Humbly saluting Your Reverence in all a^ection, and with pro- 
found gratitude and respect. 

His devoted disciple 
Henry Edger. 

To M. Comte, 

First Supreme Pontiff of Humanity. 


performed towards Humanity and a few hundred thousand capitalists The 
proletaries will be happy because they will know that the priesthood is watch- 
ing; over them Veneration and submission will be the most praiseworthy char- 
acteristics of the laboring man of the positivist era. In short, he will play the 
r6!e of the Algerian burro in Dandet’s Tartaria dt rarorcon — that is, he will 
support everybody and everything. 

’The retired leaders of industry, the knights of the future, will defend the 
weak — that is, women, priests, and proletarians fSystime de pol pos., TV, tso). 
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for the advantage of such a historian to record his labors, and of 
such an arbiter to appreciate their value. 


That Comte, eager for recognition of his stupendous work, 
was pleased with Brewster’s article is proved by the following 
extract from a letter which he wrote to John Stuart Mill 
(November 20, 1841): 

Je dois . . . une reconnaissance plus speciale aux penseurs anglais, 
chez lesquels . . . mes travaux ont ete beaucoup plus accueillis que 
partout ailleurs, meme en France. Le seul article d’appreciation qui 
ait encore ete entrepris S, ce sujet, du moins a ma connaissance, est 
celui de The Edinburgh Review, en juillet 1838. . . . Quoique ce 
jugement ne se rapporte qu’aux deux premiers volumes, sa parfaite 
spontaneite^ m’a montr6 avec quelle loyaute et quelle elevation vos 
grands critiques comprenaient leur mission.’' 


Although Brewster had the honor of introducing Comte to 
Great Britain, it was John Stuart Mill who brought the philoso- 
p er before the entire world. Mill was first attracted to posi- 
Uvism in 1837, and in 1844 and 1845, during the period of 
^ greatest financial distress, he persuaded George Grote, 
William Nassau Molesworth, and Raikes Currie to contribute 
two hundred and fifty pounds sterling towards the support of 
his French confrere. From 1841 to 1846 Mill and Comte ear- 
ned on a correspondence in the course of which Mill proclaimed 
imself a disciple of Comte, but a disciple who reserved the 
right to criticize and to exercise as well as to receive influence.^ 

i Mill spoke so highly of 

isnf'V, ^ theories that attention was drawn to them in 

such remote regions as India and the wilds of Virginia.® 

^ ^ Leltres d' Auguste Comte d John Stuart Mill (.1841-1846) (Paris, 1877) > 

lished by L. Ldvy'-Bruhf”*” Stuart Mill d Auguste Comte (Paris, 1899), pub- 

became intercs^d^n Comwrwork''h ^"Preme Court of Bombay, 

in his study of positivism Fnr p appreciation of Comte most helpful 

the United StateTusXr8^°, m ^ Holmes, see my Auguste Comte and 
d>usetts, ,936), pp. ie 97 m /, eTff Cambridge, Massa- 
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ditions, it will be imprudent for him to marry her. And I could not 
allow the religious ceremony to be performed. 

I am glad that you and John Fisher are corresponding. You and 
he please me because of your full and sincere adhesion to the maxim 
in which I have condensed positivism: “La soumission est la base 
du perfectionnement.” 


Edcer to Comte 

Comte’s letter had a bracing effect on Edger, who, in his 
reply (Hildebrand Sunday, 14 Saint Paul 68; June 2, 1856), 
promised to follow the regime suggested by the Supreme 
Pontiff, although he feared that he might fall again into his 
former errors. There was one Item, however, in Comte’s pre- 
scriptions which irked the disciple — that is, the question of 
food. 

In the development of this admirable regimen [Edger says], there 
is but one point of detail on which I have immediately to seek further 
assistance from Your Reverence, if indeed in our present material 
situation any assistance be possible. I am not able to limit my diet 
to two meals a day. Breakfasting about seven o’clock, dining about 
half past twelve, I require a third meal when I leave off external 
labor, about seven or half past seven in the evening; for I often 
work hard ten or eleven hours in the day, which to me, quite un- 
accustomed to such toil, are as much as twelve or fourteen hours to 
an able-bodied laborer inured to his occupation. 

Now, although some little experience will enable me soon to arrange 
my breakfast and dinner, I know not what to lake for my third meal. 

I have been very much accustomed to making bread and butter 
enter very largely into my diet, and the evening meal has usually 
been composed almost entirely of these two combined articles. But, 
with the severe toil I at present necessarily undergo, although work- 
ing on my own land and on my own exclusive responsibility, I seem 
to be forced into using more in quantity than I think desirable, espe- 
cially in the absence of lea and coffee. 


Utter to his disciple Dr Audifirent, ot Marseilles (November i, 1855), he re- 
lates that a certain M. and Mae Kli, married two weeks previously, have 
just visited him and told him of tbnr hapinness in observing “the sacred obliga- 
fion"'’ ol chastity Comte aetds that tins otiligation ''■consQtutes Che true 'honey- 
moon” (Letlres d divers, I’, *93) 
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emportements of which he has been witness, that most distresses and 
discourages me. I have been forced or hurried, too, into severe 
punishments in some flagrant cases of this disobedience, which, 
however, seem to have beer» useless or even injurious. Thus I cannot 
but fear that my son will have to commence his systematic instruc- 
tion under the disadvantage of a complete absence of that respect 
and reverence for his teacher which is so indispensable a condition 
of successful education. 

Of course, I should feel less concerned on this score if my wife 
were so organized as to be capable of fully sympathizing with me. 
Of a sanguine temperament — that is, without much muscular force, 
but with well-rounded forms, a nervous system sensitive, yet inactive 
— she might have been eminently adapted, as I used to think, to 
become the mother of children of a father with such a constitution 
as mine. But then, for the very same re 3 tSon, she was ever incapable 
of reciprocating the ardent and enthusiastic passions filling my bosom, 
and thus left an aching void in my heart from that want, so Im- 
perious in natures like mine, of a profound and active sympathy. . . , 

This mutual insufhcienQr was revealed first while I remained yet 
theological. I wanted more sympathy in the enthusiastic devotedness 
at once to the service and to the will of God which was then my ideal ; 
while my wife suffered for the want of sympathy in the concern, to 
her so natural, awakened by our material condition — already pre- 
carious, although not then penurious. Such a state of things could 
not but prepare me for (he encbusiasd'c reading of /deques, Valentine, 
Lilia, and all those sixteen volumes which then seemed to me the 
inspired productions of the messtah at once of woman and of the 
emancipated human heart. . . 

All these explanations as to myself seem necessary in order to 
permit of sufficient directions from Your Reverence. I would be 
glad if I could complete them by the transmission of my portrait. 

I can only add here that my complexion is dark or sallow; hair and 
eyes brown; height about i metre 71; chest small, but somewhat 
expanded by a partial regimen instituted twelve years ago; skin 
tender but somewhat hirsute. 

After remarking that John Metcalf is lending him money to 
carry on his nursery business, Edger advances the idea that it 
would be a good plan for po^tivists of various countries to cor- 
respond each in his own native language. “This practice,” he 

’Concercing Valentine, LBia, and Jacques, see p. n. i, above. 
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be. We must become the directors of Occidental opinion. In the long 
run we shall triumph; we shall rule the entire world. 

In order to give a precise direction to our policy of social inter- 
vention, I have requested Fisher and Congreve to take the initiative 
in a free and pacific restitution of Gibraltar to Spain. 1/ positivism 
can win this first practical victory, it can soon busy itself with 
analogous cases — for example, with the oppression of Italy by Aus- 
tria.* 


Edcer to CoilTE 

This letter deals chiefly with further details concerning 
Edger’s struggle against the fooleries of Modern Times, and 
with his endeavor to mate his domicile more nearly suited to 
the size of his family and to the demands of the Religion of 
Humanity. 

Modem Times, Long Island^ 
zist Descartes 68 (October *7, 1856,] 
Very reverend and dear Father: 

. . . This has been a year of exceptional labors on my part I 
have had simultaneously to superintend the printing of my first 
systematic effort at positivist propaganda,* and to direct and take ac- 
tive part in the building of that further domiciliary provision for my 
family dictated to me by the paternal solicitude of Your Reverence. 

Not only has this double duty absorbed my time ^nd my strength, 
but my pecuniary resources, as well as those of my excellent friend 
John Metcalf, so that, greatly to my regret, it has been impossible 
to avoid an unfortunate delay in the remittance of oyr subscriptions. 
We have already paid over 550 to the printers, an\j i have to pay 
another $50 almost immediately, besides Jro just now to provide for 
advertising, and over paid a year ago for the Modern Times 

‘ Comte wished to reform intemationat policy by basing on morals In- 
asmuch as positivism seeks the well-bang and the moral unity of mankind, be 
inveighed against war, pobtical rivalry, and the spirit of monopoly and jealousy 
arising from commercial greed He was espedally severe on nations which 
attempt to acquire more territory when they already posjess too much, as 
well as on those which try to force thdr ideas and custotns on peoples not 
sufficiently advanced to receive them 

When the positivist era is fully established, according to Comte, the world 
will he divided into five hundred unified, baimonious industrial republics about 
the size of Belgium or Holland. 

‘TMt Ppsiljvist Calendar 




Henry Edger dbcoursing on positivism at Modem Tunes In the background Edger’s log 
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ship, at least so far as the social sacraments are concerned, I ven- 
tured to perform a sort of ceremony, amounting to a consecration of 
this portion of our building, in the same semi-public manner, viz., 
before a circle of invited friends and neighbors. The result was the 
awakening of a deep interest in the most intelligent and cultivated 
of all our actual neighbors, a new settler of the present year, and 
also, on the other hand, such an mtensihcation of the persecution, 
especially from the Metcalf family (all due, no doubt, essentially 
to Mrs. Hayward) as indicates more plainly than anything else 
could do the extent to which our growing power is felt. The manner 
of this semi-consecration was a reproduction of an English practice, 
hardly normal perhaps, designated “laying the foundation stone.” 

It permitted me, however, even before the erection of the tower, 
to make known the signification we attached to it, calling special 
attention to our borrowing from MabOTnetanism the Kebla,^ and 
from Catholicism the form 1 adopted, t.e., of the tower and spire. 
This took place on our last Tasso Sunday f August 4] ; my building 
was completed sufficiently to permit of my commencing the regular 
of private worship, personof and domestic, witbiB oor new 
oratory only a fortnight ago. . . . 

hly excellent friend and disdple John Metcalf has been compelled 
by interruption in his health to leave New York City for a while and 
take up his residence in my family. For a few days I was really 
alarmed for bis life. . . . But his strength and health are very 
greatly restored now. His society is a source of great and really 
needed consolation to me; besides that bis industi-Ja] assistance, al- 
though he can work but a few hours daily, is invaluable to me in 
the completion of my new residence, especially inasmuch as the more 
vulgar workmen by whom I was at first aided di.sliked the trouble 
occasioned them by my scrupulous preservation of the old log cabin 
as far as possible,® by which I sought to keep up the sentiment of 
continuity in my children. . . 

‘The Kebla b the point towards which Mohammedins turn their faces m 
prayer — that is, towards the Caaba in Mecca In the Rehgion of Humanity, 
Paris, the Holy City, replaces Mecca 

’Fortunately, Edger’s "Journal” has preserved for posterity the names of 
the vulgar workmen who helped to build the oratory. They are as follows 
Walter Smith, J S Loveland, Clark Orvb, Joshua Monroe, Isaac Haines, 
Isaac Gibson, and G S hlcWatteis. 

* Concerning Comte’s view that the disappearance of the sentiment of con- 
tinuity characterizes the Occidental malady, see the Sysitme de pat. pas., I, 364, 

365- 
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in your first tract, you won their omfidence and respect. The Post- 
th’ijt Calendar will increase your influence over them. 

1 am delighted that you are enlarging your house. You will be 
the first positivist to meet the religious requirements of the domicile. 

Your age and the social instability of the United States will enable 
you, in fifteen or twenty years, to invert Modern Times into the 
spiritual center of a positivist island, which will soon form a separate 
state in the Union. Although Long Island is officially a part of 
New York State, it is more closely connected geographically with 
Connecticut. It has all the characteristics of a separate state, and 
will shortly be more densely populated than Rhode Island. The 
proper inducements will bring to Long Island in a short time a 
populatioii of workingmen more than sufficient to fulfill the legal 
conditions required of new states. Long Island may thus become 
the social head of North America, and the religious link between 
Paris and the New World.* 

If you cannot find a positivist to act as godmother for Sophia 
Clotilda, choose a Catholic or even a Protestant, provided the person 
is fond of the child, and admits the supremacy of the positivist faith 
over local and provisional faiths. 

The religious solution is the only hope for your Yankees; European 
socialistic remedies are worthless. 

Edcer to Comte 

We have now reached one of the most interesting letters of 
the correspondence of Edger and Comte, — that in which the 
American apostle describes his attempt to teach his son and 
daughter according to the positive method. A few words con- 
cerning that method will make his procedure more compre- 
hensible. 

The chief aim of the positive education is the improvement 
of human nature, so that the individual may be capable, 
through development of all the capacities of body and mind, 
of a more earnest and intelligent devotion to the service of 
Humanity. 

During early childhood, — that is, from birth to the age of 
seven, — the child’s training is physical and moral, not intellec- 

”One thinVs immediately of the visions of Picrochole. 
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tice of private worship — that is, he will begin the systematic 
expression of feelings of esteem, gratitude, and love for Human- 
ity. 

In the third phase of his education (from the age of four- 
teen to twenty-one) the youth passes from mother and farnily 
to the priesthood, which will give him a complete theoretical 
instruction for the purpose of enabling him to conceive aright 
his general position and duties as a child and servant of Human- 
ity. After the physical, moral, and esthetic training of child- 
hood, he now begins his scientific education, which will take 
him through Comte’s entire hierarchy of the sciences. 

Edger’s letter to Comte follows: 

Modern Times, L. I., 
loth Moses 69 (January re, 1857.] 


Very reverend and dear Father: 

... I am devoting this winter at once to the of tte 

fourth volume of the Pcsithe Polity, to the writing of my Industrial 
Constitution, and to the education of my children. . . . 

In the education of my son, the indication already vouchsafed by 
Your Reverence has been most efficacious. Stnce ' h»ve o“uplM 
him alongside of myself, and avoided all seventy, be 7 

’"^AMious' to institute noimal conditions, I 

time undertake myselE the instruction nt my * ■ „ - 

mother, although more and more sympafhe i 

ends herself umble, although pertectly wdlmg, 

mouat the habits of a lifetime to nndertake the no^l edu^ lom 

Hence, now that for the first time Uiese ate I”" 

accommodations have made it poisible to turn '» ^ 

direction the comparative industrial leisure of the wmter seiKon, 

Qirecuon, me comp retnilar instruction, spending an hour 

I have commenced a readings with the two chil- 

or so every evening m smgmg or poeu^du & H.anrv anH Tj> 1 K 

dren who have attained their sjwnd childhood, Henry and Lelia, 

aged, respectively twelve ^nd^h^t^^ ^ 

Unfortunately, ' will enable me, 

when®' canoed to procure it, to complete and systematize the m- 
Je dtspn ol Antoine £tei appeared in 1851. 


’The CouTS iUMtnUurf 
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and, in French, Paul et Virginie, I conduded that, for my children at 
all events, I must overleap the sacred bounds and get other books. 
Accordingly I gave them several, induding some in French. 

I felt, however, a growing objection to using any book not in our 
Library, and determined, therefore, now that I was going to give 
regular lessons, to try to avoid it. I began by selecting some fables 
from Florian. . . I may menUon here that my method in teaching 
to read French is, as in singing, to lay aside all the systems, grammars, 
and so forth, and just to read. First I read the French ; then I explain 
the story in English; then I read and repeatedly reread the original; 
then let the children read it; and seeing that they keep in mind the 
general signification, do not dwell at all on the exact English equiva- 
lent of each separate word. The real meaning, I tell them, is in the 
pkrait, not the separate words. 

I soon determined to consecrate the evenings of one week to sing- 
ing and of the next to poesy, and so on alternately, giving a whole 
week to each order of exercises. I then determined to try to develop 
my method farther; to see If, by a proper mode of presentation, the 
children’s intellects could not be brought up to the level of the poetic 
ckefs-d'auvre, instead of having books written down 
posed level. The next reading-week, accordingly, I began boldly witn 
Shakespeare's Tempest, explaining very fully the scenes and situa- 
tions, omitting, or passing over lightly, what seemed least suitable, 
but still reading essentially the entire play during the week. 

I found I could chain completely their attention. My little Lelia 
exclaimed: “Oh, I like the reading even belter than the sin^ng. 
On the following reading-week I took up Twelfth Night, which was 
quite as successful as the Tempesf, and then, recurring to some of 
the best scenes in both, I directed the children, after the readmgs 
we had had together, to pursue a solitary study of such scenes. 

But the occidentality of our positive education has ever been an 
attribute of prime interest to me. And consequently my success 
with Shakespeare soon led me to try what I could do with Aloliere. 
Accordingly, last week I began, though not without some misgivings, 
on Le Malade itnaginaire. , . j 

However, once more my success was complete. I e^lained, as 
before, the scenes and sitnations, but even more fully. Then, after 
reading a scene in French, concurrently mth that reading I ea- 
plained the dialogue, and so nmde the children, as they assured me, 
fairly understand the play. After thus going through the whole, 

‘French fabulist {i7SS-r794)- 
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Edger to Comte 

In this letter, Edger first telk of his efforts to acquaint his 
two oldest children with personal and intimate worship, and 
of his attempt to interest the Irish laborers of Modern Times in 
positivism. Then, in somewhat bitter lines, he upbraids his 
European coreligionists who, although strong upholders of the 
positive doctrine, fail to establish a church and a priesthood.^ 
Praise of Richard Congreve and discouragement with the 
progress of his own propaganda complete the list of topics 
treated in this document. 


Modem Times, L. I., 
nth Arbtolle 69 [March 8, 1857.] 
Very reverend and dear Father: 

• . . Since my last letter I have made a first attempt at leading 
tny two oldest children to institute the personal and intimate wor- 
ship. . . .« I have tried to explain our intimate worship both to 
Henry and Lelia, and invited them to practise it. Henry entered 
into it very readily, and has appeared to be very much improved 
by it. Lelia does not seem to know bow to begin. 

Some of our new neighbors, who have come hither only with the 
common aim of making a successful pecuniary speculation, have 
brought here some families of poor Irish laborers to do their heavy 
Work. Among these, quite a proportion, as usual in this country, 
are Catholics. As a matter of course, I could do no otherwise in 
regard to these than in regard to others, so far as I have had to enter 
into any relations at all with them: namely, in mainUining a pro- 
tective attitude. The principal occasion of any such relations was 
the birth of a child in a family located near us, when the only assis- 
tance obtained by the poor mother was that rendered by my dear 
'''ife and another female neighbor. From the moment when my wife 
®as first summoned to render assistance on this occasion, she has 
spontaneously extended a very noble benevolence towards these poor 
creatures, whereby we have att^ed considerable influence over their 
souls. This we use in seeking at once to develop in them as much 0 

h* a subsequent letter, Edger apolo^zed to Comte for this act of pff 
sumption and arrogance. 

For this worship, see p. 153, d. i 
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Comte to Edger 

9 Archimedes 69 (April 3, 1857). 
Your recent letter indicates that you were bitter and discouraged 
when you penned it. I too am sad, because the anniversary of the 
greatest catastrophe of my life — the death of Clotilde — is approach- 
ing. In 1864 I shall publish a biography of the angelic inspirer of 
the Religion of Humanity, which will provide our successors with a 
commemoration more deserved than that with which our predecessors 
honored the chimerical Passion of the alleged founder of Catholicism.* 
The true adepts of positivism must expect the violent animosity 
of literati and bourgeois, who for selfish reasons wish to prolong 
the present lack of moral discipline. Be prepared for calumny. Our 
deeds and our lives must answer for us. Beware of false positivists 
who accept my philosophy but reject my polity and my religion; 
they will soon become our worst enemies. The greatest disappoint- 
ments to me, however, are the complete positivists who reject none 
of my religious rules, dogmas, and practices, but whose habits are 
not regenerated by their hearts. 

I congratulate you on your friendship with Catholics, who are 
always possible proselytes. My convert, the former revolutionary 
Alfred Sabatier, has begun negotiations in my name with the general 
of the Jesuits in Rome for the purpose of organizing a league to save 
the Occident from the immense disorder by which it is threatened. 
Of course, positivism alone can preside over this league.* 

I agree with you when you say that Richard Congreve will make 
an excellent priest. You too ought to prepare for the priesthood. You 
can secure the required mathematical and scientific education before 
you reach the age of forty-two. 

Do not worry about your children. Lelia’s age and sex account 
for her backwardness in private worship. Henry is superior to her 
because private worship demands abstract contemplation, which is 
more tardy in women than concrete contemplation. Above all, re- 
spect the spontaneity of your cbQdien. 

‘Because he regarded Jesus as a revolutionary, Comte recognized not him 
out Paul as the founder of Christianity. Christ does not even figure among the 
SSo^worthy mortals commemorated by the potitivist calendar. 

On February 20, 1857, Comte’s ihsdple Alfred Sabatier sought an inter- 
lew in Rome with the general of the Jesuits, Bex, but the last-named, never 
uavujg heard of Comte, turned h»s ambassador over to one of hb underlings, 

* certain Robillon. Needless to say that the n^ctiations between Comte and 
Bex ended then and there. 
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In spite of his “cerebral hygiene,” which prevented him 
from reading contemporary writings, Comte read A System 
of Logic with pleasure, and thanked Mill for his appreciation 
of his labors (May i6, 1843). 


H n’est pas en mon pouvoir [he wrote] de vous remercier dignement 
. . . de votre genereuse sollicitude a me rendre, en toute occasion, 
I’eclatante justice philosophique que vous avez cru m’etre due; cette 
puissante appreciation, la premiere recompense de mon travail, et la 
plus decisive de toutes celles que je puis desormais esperer, m’a laisse 
une intime impression de reconnaissance qui ne finira qu’avec ma vie.^ 


It would seem that a friendship between two men so pecu- 
liarly fitted by nature and by training to understand each other 
could have been terminated, as Comte implied, only by death. 
Such, however, was not the case. When, in 1845, Comte, with 
his usual tactlessness, informed his generous English well- 
wishers that he expected their temporary financial aid to be 
converted into a permanent subsidy. Mill began to turn away. 
And later, when Comte constructed on the foundation of his 
positive philosophy a polity and a religion, several funda- 
mental principles of which Mill could not accept, the breach 
became irreparable.^ 

Next to Mill, George Henry Lewes, litterateur and philoso- 
pher, was the most influential of the British writers who. early 
sought to create a favorable reception for Comte. In 1843 Lewes 
published in the British Foreign Review a fifty-page article en- 
btled “The Modern Metaphysics and Moral Philosophy of 
France,” which contains extravagant praise of Comte and his 
system. Of much greater importance, however, because of the 


“Mill’s whole estimate of Comte 
the decadence of h'c* ^ ^ philosopher, and then deplored 

sprearof Comfit d Mill’s was largely due the 

taker?Lmtl‘'r«j”lnTfl Mill, see Thomas Whit- 

tivhm (London, 1865) ; and Dr ’ J ’h ^Brid 

TH. Unity 0/ Com, A Life iocLf(t“ do^/sSS) ’ 
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We four have our several i^ces ivithin the oratory; the two JittJe 
infants remain in the adjacent apartment, upon which the oratory 
opens, and whence they can witness the whole service. 

I ought perhaps still more to apologize for venturing to com- 
municate an arrangement I have m^e of the Imitation by which a 
particular chapter or part of a chapter is appropriated to every day 
in the year. My dear wife has suggested that a new sympathy might 
be instituted among believers by their reading the same portion on 
the same day. . . . 

The information so graciously communicated by Your Reverence in 
regard to the embassy of M. Alfred Sabatier to Rome is by far the 
most encourapng that couid possibly have reached me.’ How much 
do I long to read his promised work! Especially if it is to be in the 
Italian language, for it is a most beneficial exercise, I find, to read new 
and varied presentations of our dogma — or, rather, of our Faith. 
I find it beneficial even to read my own little tract. But to read posi- 
tive conceptions in our sacred language would indeed be refreshing.^ 

Our Catholic neighbors here, although poor and uncultivated, and 
even coarse and dirty, are to me a double source of consolation. 
Especially from the opportunity it has given my dear wife to develop 
virtues that endear her to me indeed. The incessant kindness and 
gentleness she manifests towards these poor creatures, her noble 
benevolence, which nukes her treat them in such a manner as to 
remove from them all painful or humiliating sense of inferiority, 
while only enhancing their respect and stimulating their gratitude, 
manifest to me at once her native goodness and the beneficia] virtues 
of our Faith and worship upon her, far beyond anything which she 
can as yet verbally e-spress.’ 

'For Sabatier’s raission to Rome, see p. iSg, n. a, above Concemlnt; the 
“protnisetl work" mentioned betow, Comte says “Sabatier ilabore. i I’lisasc 
du public {{alien, uoe /uddeuse exposition sommaire du positivisme’' {Ltltrti 
i dn-tn, I *, JOj) 

*la the positivist era ibe Itjliao bnxuaxt wiU be lint the sacred, and 
then the universal, language, became of its “musical aptitude.” and also be- 
cause o( ah laneuices It has been “the best cultivated by music and poetry" 
{Syslimf dt fol fos , IV, 96). 

Comte began learmnt: Italian In 1S39 while travTliBg in France u 
ttur o( the F.cole Folytechnitjue 

•Cf John K. Insram. Fratlreat ifomli, p no "Woman will have other 
means of continuinic her moral educaiioa fa the cbaritable ofScrs • hkb lutuntJy 
devolve on her sex. and vn «hkh the pecuniary rilts. at times necessary or 
useful, are irreatly hruhtcned In value by the accoapao^inc manifestations of 
a tender feminine nature " 
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proletary conditions, in combination with such a degree of intellectual 
and esthetic culture as I possessed, that I could most serve Human- 
ity. I sought to exhibit labor, hard labor actually rendered, attractive 
by voluntary submission to a noble Faith. ... I must confess that 
a position of spiritual eminence has in it something almost terrible 
to me. To bow to authority is, indeed, a sweet privilege ; but to wield 
it is a fearful thingl 

I cannot feel sure that the disqualifications to which I am so de- 
plorably subject can in any wise be remov’ed, linked as they are in part 
with physical debility. Time alone can reveal this. 

Meanwhile I am much encouraged by recent indications as to 
the course of our American propagande. The only decisive result, 
however, is in the case of a socialist connection of mine, a worthy 
English proletary, who emigrated to New York some time before me. 
My two tracts very much impressed him. - . . 

The devoted disciple of Your Reverence 

Henry Epczr. 


CouTE TO Edger 

I Saint Paul 69 (May 21, 1857). 

The manner in which you have planned your domestic worship 
convinces me that you possess eminent aptitude (or the priesthood. 
I have not yet examined your assignment of readings in the Imita- 
tion to certain days of the positivist year, but I thank your wife 
for this inspiration. 

Although Benedetto Prolumo, of Genoa, is thus far the only 
avowed positivist in Italy, I am sure that Alfred Sabatier will help 
to effect the conversion of the Italians. 

In your efforts to spread positivism, remember that my motto at 
present is: “Conciliant en fait, inflexible en princfpe." 

In fifteen months your son will be fourteen years old. During 
those months you must prepare yourself to direct his mathematical 
studies. Review arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, and acquire 
a good knowledge of trigonometry and the higher branches of mathe- 
matics. My Positivist Library mil give you the titles of the necessary 
textbooks. 

I am overjoyed that you are wiOing to enter the priesthood. John 
hletcalf will furnish the best personal type oi the normal proletary 
in the midst of the Occidental anarchy. You must become a priest, 
since your bourgeois rearing bars you from the pure proletariate, in 
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senled to stand sponsor for Edger’s child if Mrs. Edger will 
perform a like service for the ten-months-old infant of the 
Parkers. This double ceremony Edger will perform in the 
presence of non-positivists in the hope that the Religion of 
Humanity may profit from the publicity.' 

After sending the High Priest of Humanity the gladsome 
tidings of his new convert, Edger waited seven weeks for the 
pontifical missive authorizing the presentation of the two infants 
to the Great Being. Then, on the 23d of Dante 69 (Aug- 
ust 7, 1857), fearing that his letter had been lost in the anarchi- 
cal mails, he wrote another letter, in which he reproduced those 
portions of his preceding communication which related to the 
proposed ceremony. He added that Richard Parker, his wife, 
and four children were then at his home in Modern Times, 
and that he had prepared for the celebration a public lecture 
“well adapted to urge upon contemporary society, as well as 
our immediate medium, the doctrines of our Faith, especially 
the separation of the two powers and the religious nature of 
the actual social crisis.” “It is a painful disappointment to us,” 
he continued, “that an Irregularity in the post-office, the first 
ever intervening in the course of my correspondence with Your 
Supreme Eminence, should come just now to disturb all the 
arrangements on which all of us here have been so much 
counting for these two or three months.” A week later (2 
Gutenberg; August 14), having still had no word from Comte, 
Edger wrote him another letter, imploring him to dispatch the 
necessary authorization.* Finally, towards the end of August, 
he received from Joseph Lonchampt the frightful news that 

^In this letter, Edger reveals to Comte his plan to outwit the editors of 
newspapers who are hostile to poMlivism, He says "I think there is one means 
by which we can decisively surmoimt the journalist conspiracy of silence, as 
soon as we have the necessary material resources. By simply advertising our 
books judiciously we can inform the pubKc of the existence of our Religion, 
and even indicate its tendencies, in the columns of the newspapers themselves, 
in spite of the editors.” 

«Frnm .EdgerS "fournai” we fcam that in August, rSsTr the sacrament of 
presentation was administered to Sophia Clotilda, John Metcalf and Mrs. 
Parker acting as godfather and godmother. 
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by which Thine holy side is pierced, — wounds inflicted by the vain 
self-assertion of fools, — our souls bleed at every pore. We foresee 
that without our Head we shall prove but a rope of sand; in but a 
few months our actual seeming confraternity will be scattered as it 
deserves to the four quarters of the heavens! 

But a worthier band shall arise, O divine Lord and Master, really 
to inherit Thy traditions, alone holy, wise, and true. Thy mantle 
shall fall spontaneously upon a real successor, although hidden from 
Thine own eyes. . . . Upon us. Thine unworthy disciples, the uni- 
versal loving Mother,^ from whose benign countenance Thine own 
hands have drawn aside the veil of ages, smiles sweetly, cheering the 
bed of death and making it radiant with peace and hope and joy. I 
have myself only just experienced this, for, by a stroke of cholera 
morbus, I have but lately had one foot in the grave. But Thou Thy- 
self hast to walk through the gloomy shades alone, save only that the 
adorable Archangel of the future * smiles sadly upon Thee. But one 
dayl Ohl yes, Thou divine Teacher, one day Humanity shall recom- 
pense Thee, and at the name of Comte all nations shall bow in 
tearful grati'tucfe, in penitent adoration. 

Let, then, the wicked drive the nafls of proud revolt into Thy 
sacred hands, pierce Thy divine side with the cruel spear of pre- 
sumption: Thou shalt be worshipped and adored, aye, even from this 
day forth, with tears of sympathy, gratitude, and filial devotedness 
streaming down our cheeks. . . . 

We are separated again: our newly converted Brother and Sister, 
with their sweet children, have returned to their home, intending to 
assemble here again on the arrival of the sacred permission which 
perhaps may now never come. But none the less shall our children 
be really — even if the form be permanently denied them — presented 
to Humanity, and consecrated to the sublimest Saint before whom 
the knee of man can ever bow. . . . 

My beloved wife will write a few lines with this.* Our little band 

’Humanity 

’ CloUlde de Vaux. 

• In a brief letter to Comte, Mrs. Edger says: . . Language would fail 

me, most reverend Father, to express the gratitude I feel ft>r the benefits con- 
ferred upon me and family from the conversion of my beloved husband to 
the Religion of Humanity. I confess (hat for quite a time I took but LtOe 
interest in it, in consequence of having suffered so interaely from the various 
phases of anarchical beliefs he passed through from the time of losing his 
faith in ChrisUaaity to that of bis entire acceptance of Positivism. In fact, 
for a lime t felt a blank despair, beCe\-ing far nothing. Little did I think that 
any domestic happiness could ever faff to my lot. Still lea did I think that 




A group of positivists celebrating the arndvetsacy of Auguste Comte’s death at Pere 
Cemetery, September S, 1934. In the foreground the tomb of Sophie Bliot (Mme Thoi 
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Kith rime Laffiltc, Comte’s successor os heod o( the universal 
posilivUl movement. The proudest achievement of Ed 5 «s 
apostolatc ivas, however, his administration of the Mcrament 
of marriage to his faithful friend John Met^l and 
On a Frederick 69 (November 8. .857) . the “Journal states 
occurred the preliminary ceremony of the positiviri marriage 
of John Mctolf and Clara Christiana Olmme. Th' ““P ' 
stood before Henry Edger, at the house oie 

Hickory Street. Brooklyn, “intending at the ^ 

month to enter into a legal marriage togc cr . . ' , 

pledging themselves ... to retain an inuolate chastity tmm 
the time of their legal union until t^c^'chtution 0 the uc^ 
meat of marriage according to the ordinances “ 

Church of Humanity.” Then, nearly two y«ts ^ Gut n 
berc -71 • Sentember o. 1859). instead of the usual three months 

^ ehCt'e prCbU,t\e triage was com^^^^^^^^^ 

the positivist rile. Kneeling. Metcalf saidi 
with^Clara, she being a ,h”X'he" 

to the positive doctrine, and I wg of eternal 

to the worship of Humanity To which the 

widowhood recorded by a virgin, desire 

bride, kneeling, rKpon^ded^ . O ^eg to 

to be united with John m t 

have my engagement, Humanity, 

pronounced these “cred • ^ |jy Auguste 

and by virtue of the ao ^ „ .j.,j jose the ceremony, 
Comte, I pronounce y<>" ,he Faith, from 

Ms o™ “rand mS it to to wrist of the bride.= 

» See p. 17*. n- »’ • ^,„is of warrisee in the positive religion: pre- 

•Let us sum up strict chastity between the civil and the 

hminary chastity of bndc ano b ^ procreation only; and finally, corn- 
religious ceremonies; seauai Divorce is allowed only in case of 

plete chastity during or wife to a degrading punishment which 

the condemnation of . observed that this exception was made in favor 

involves social death (it wu Clotilde de Vaux, whose husband disappeared 

of persons in the same position as 
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Regenerated Future of the Human Race. A Sermon Preached 
at Modern Times, Long Island, on Saturday, 24th Gutenberg 
75 {5^^ September, 1863), Being the Sixth Anniversary of the 
Death {Transformation) of Auguste Comte, Founder of the 
Religon of Humanity. In this pamphlet, Edger, still hopeful 
even while the Civil War was raging around him, says (pp. 30, 
31); “The positive community which it is intended gradually 
to form here will have for one of its principal objects the intro- 
duction of practical ameliorations in industrial relations. . . . 
Our community will essentially consist in a free aggregation of 
families rallying around the center of positive instruction here 
planted. Without any definite territorial limits. . . .” 

Then Edger prescribes as follows the duties of American posi- 
tivists in view of their special mission of establishing a positive 
community: first, they must contribute to the sacerdotal sub- 
sidy and the typographical fund of the central body in Paris; 
then, they must use all secondary and local means for develop- 
ing and sustaining the positive spiritual action, especially at 
Modern Times; and finally, they must seek to realize, as far as 
possible, the normal industrial conditions.^ 

Edger closes his exhortation to his “beloved disciples” with 
the remark that, “although public worship is denied us, and 
even domestic worship is difficult of institution, private prayer 
is available to each individual soul.” 

At a date which I have been unable to determine exactly, 
but surely before his departure from the United States, Edger 
did something which ran counter to the positive doctrine of 
eternal widowhood which he had upheld for years. His first 
wife, Melliscent Hobson, having died, he married a second wife, 
who bore him four children. 

About 1880* Edger, impelled probably not so much by dis- 
appointment at his failure to win the United States to positiv- 

*For these conditions, see p. 151, notes » nnd 2, Above. 

•This WAS j-iven me Ijv M. Paid Edjter. Additional data coDeeming the 
last ten years of Henry Edgec’s residence in the United States follow: (o) The 
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I’etude et de la propagation du positivisme le but principal de 
sa vie.” ^ 


2. JOHN METCALF 

Metcalf, an Englishman, was reared a Protestant, but, re- 
nouncing Christianity, he embraced various socialistic doctrines 
before he found consolation at last in positivism. In the United 
States he made his home at one time with his brother and sisters 
and with Henry Edger at Modem Times, at another in New 
York City, where he worked as a carpenter. As will be seen 
from the letter published below, he was far inferior to his friend 
Edger in both intelligence and education. 

His first letter to Auguste Comte, which deals mainly with 
the benefit he has derived from the moral discipline of positiv- 
ism, and with his attempts at propaganda among the Catholics 
and the Protestants of New York City, runs as follows: 

New York, 

5U1 Homer 68 [February 2, 1856.] 

Most reverend Father; 

After having been engaged for about four years as the first pioneer 
in a movement of the most anarchical kind, in the commencement 
of a village in the wilds of America, the Positive Religion, as trans- 
lated from the Catichisme of Your Reverance by my beloved friend 
Mr. Edger, offerred most opportunely that dissipllne so necessary. 
The idea that morals admitted of the most improvement offerred the 
most sublime satisfaction and gave a direction to my energies. 

I sought regular employment in New York City, devoting my 

^ Revue Occidentale, May i, i8S8, p. 400. — Besidts the works by Edger 
which I have already mentioned, he wrote a number of others — for example: 
two pamphlets, published posthumonsly, entitled The Universal League 0} Re- 
ligion: Series of Systematic Letters to a Faithful and Devoted Disciple [John 
Metcalf?] tn a Rural Village of Ohio, United States of America (Versailles, April 
22, 1888). He also composed a number of opuscules on positivism for the 
edification of his son Henry which were never published. The manuscripts of 
these works are now in the possesMon of M Paul Edger. 

Henry Edger’s second wife, a poativist, died in Pans on April 28, 1913. 
and his son Charles, who was brought op according to the strict program 
traced by Auguste Comte, died in Paris on June 5, 1908 (Revue occidentale, 
July I, 1913, pp. 231-233, and No\-cmber 1, 1908, p. 309). 
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Please address John Metcalf, Mi. P. Meany’s, 78 Bayard Street, 
New York City.^ 

In' his reply (3 Aristotle 68; February 28, 1836),* Comte 
says: “I am especially touched by your homage to the angelic 
patron to whom I owe the moral regeneration which alone en- 
abled me to transform the positive philosophy into the religion 
of Humanity.” Comte not only sanctions Metcalf’s association 
with the Catholics of New York City and his efforts to convert 
them to the positive religion, but he speaks also o ^ ^ ® ^ 

league, which is to rally the Catholics to the positivists agains 
the Protestants.” He especially advises Metcalf to continue his 
glorification of the Virgin Mary as the mystic precursor 0 u 
manity, and adds that the worship of the Virgin may be easily 
transformed so as to bring Catholics, ^ 

positivist worship. Henry Edger, he declares, finds *”””*• 
ists of Modem Times abhorrent, but he « j? 

souls against the calumnies of their “officia a ve 
Metcalf and Edger will only continue as t ey ar . ’ 

Comte states, they will realize his plan of 
ally themselves with the retrograde Catholics on t , 

and with the revolutionaries and anarchists on * ^ 
he insists that they must take care to . 

Metcalf wrote Comte three other letters CAuS“=‘ 3, 8 6 
T j T I., rv tRctI which are not of sufncient inter 

Janua^ ,0 and July 7. i„ 

est to be reproduced here in luu. --titiprf C/tthnl. 

them are- Metcalf’s desire to write a pamphlet enUtled CufScl 
mem are. lueicau which will be made up of a con- 

Hazard, and oatleins for castings in a machine shop”; 
histumSe worship, addressed principally to his mother; his 

Paris. . Tif.tcaW were pubKshed first in Paris in 1889 {8vo, 

„,'SrS I'Srn.'lr-^’-”-' c-i. a a,-™, r, 
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ence of the majority of the citizens must depend on a salary, 
not on a fixed income, and that recourse to violence is directly 
opposed to the establishment of the positivist era of peace. 
Indeed, by using violence in labor disputes, Comte declares, 
the proletary merely perpetuates the military system which 
positivists seek to destroy by transforming it. Positivism, Corate 
continues, favors the use of “workmen’s leagues” as a weapon 
to secure an increase in wages, but it regards such associations 
as an extreme means, and furthermore, it obliges each worker 
to respect the “free spontaneity” of his fellows. As for political 
violence, it is antagonistic to the people’s welfare and is profit- 
able only to ambitious literati and bourgeois, since it prevents 
the formation of true public opinion, which, under the direction 
of the positivist priesthood, will soon become the best social re- 
source of the proletariat. These general principles, Comte con- 
cludes, should be applied in Metcalf’s relations with American, 
English, and French proletaries. 

What became of John Metcalf after his positivist marriage 
to Clara Christiana Oborae on S^fember 9, iSs9, « none too 
clear. An anonymous writer in the Atlantic Monthly asserts, 
without offering any proof, that he eventually abandoned his 
efforts to convert the proletariate of Modern Times, New York 
City, and the world to positivism, and removed to Ohio.* 

‘Tbe Atlantic Monthly, July, iSgcs p. ijfi, "Comte and his Aroerican Dis- 
dples.” This brief note, which is full of etrors, was written shottly after the 
publication of Comte’s letters to Edger and Metcalf. 

In the Revve Occidentale of March i, 1887 {pp a78-*8i), there appeared 
a report which had been sent to Pierre Laffitte, Arector of positivism, by the 
Society of Humanists — that is, by a group of positivist proletarians of New 
York City. This report, which is ^ted June 6, r886, states that Henry Evans, 
who died in Brooklyn at the age of fifty on September 26, 1879. was the first 
proletarian positivist of New York Evans, according to the report, was an 
English Catholic whose parents emigrated to Toronto when he was a child. 
Removing to New York in 1861, he became a free-thinker, hut Was later con- 
verted to positmsm. A complete poativist, he endeavored to establish foyers 
of his coreligionists in Brooklyn and {n New York City He was by trade a 
printer. 

The assertion in this report that Evans was the first proletarian positivist 
of New York is erroneous As earfy as February, zSss, Henry Edger speaks 
of the conversion to positivism of John MetcaK (see p 147, above) . 
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as he was being given up in France, he emphasized the fact that 
in the latter country Comte’s reputation, far from declining, 
was assuming importance through an increase in the number 
of his disciples, and especially through the adhesion of such 
men as the physiologists Littre, Segond, and Beraud, the 
anatomist Robin, and the organic chemist Verdeil. In the first 
part of his book, in treating the philosophy of the five pre- 
liminary sciences of Comte’s hierarchy ^ (to which he added 
psychology), Lewes not only epitomized Comte’s views, but 
made the mistake of inserting “a large admixture of criticism, 
illustration, new speculation, and fact.” In the second part, 
which deals with social science, he added nothing, because he 
deemed it wiser to let the creator of sociology speak for himself. 

Comte was displeased with Lewes’s volume. First of all, be 
objected to the radical tendencies of the periodical in which 
Lewes s articles had appeared; and secondly, he was dissatis- 
fied with Lewes’s presentation of his doctrines. “L’exposition,” 
he wrote Henry Dix Hutton (November 13, 1853), “est tres 
insuffisante, et meme . . . souvent infidele. Ce volume me 
sem e rapidement compose pour prendre les devants sur la 
publication prochaine de Miss Martineau, qui, j’en reponds 

avance, sera beaucoup plus satisfaisante, et surtout plus con- 
sciencieuse.” ^ 


Althcmgh flattered at first by the homage of Lewes and Mill, 
ater when the two Englishmen rejected the Religion of Human- 
y, omte could not find terms opprobrious enough to express 
his scorn for them. He even spoke of the »sorte de conspira- 
au lettres anglais centre le positivisme social 

to twv? inteUectual,” which was due, he said, 

du S ^tc., et de toute la coterie 

, pour detourner de lire mon Systhme de politique 

o™y. (3) Physics '^4) ^ follows: (i) Mathematics, (2) Astron- 

sdences of this series is one ®>o'ogy, (6) Sociology. Each of the 

depends on the facts of all more special than the science before it, and 

them. P*'ccedmg, and cannot be imderstood without 

i^Au,usU Come a rimers (Paris, 190.-1905), IS 517. 
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And even six days earlier (May 6, 1851) Comte informed his 
disciple Dr. Audiffrent, of Marseilles, that he had learned from 
Wallace that the rich and the literati of the United States felt 
that their families and their property could be defended only 
by a new spiritual power, and that positivism alone could 
protect them from the ravages of communism. “La suprematie 
occidentale de Paris, comme metropole de la regeneration com- 
mune, est pleinement accept^e a Philadelphie et a New-York, 
tandis qu’on y repugne k Londres, oil I’on espfete encore arreter 
le socialisme.” ^ 

Once carried away by such a roseate vision, Comte, although 
he did not have a single avowed follower in America,® lost no 
time in proclaiming the rapid invasion of the United States 
by his doctrines. To Benedetto Profumo he wrote on August 8, 
1851, that the true American conservatives, overcoming their 
British prejudices and the pride inspired by thefr republicanism, 
were calling on positivism to save them from "redoutable 
levelers.” “Philadelphie,” he continued, “a les yeux fixes sur 
Paris, au moins autant que Madrid ou Milan, et beaucoup plus 
que Londres, ou mime Berlin.” * And on the following day he 
declared: “Philadelphie se reconnait un simple faubourg de 
Paris, separe par VAtlantique, au lieu de la Seine.” * 

In his third annual circular to the subscribers to the sacer- 
dotal fund (January 5, 1852), Comte, more anti more enthusi- 
astic, wrote: 

Les principaux conservateurs des fitats-Unis d’Amerique ont 
noblement invoque la religion posilive comme leur seui abri sys- 
tematique centre les tendances subversives de la pJus anarchique 
des populations occidentales, dans un milieu qui d’abord exclut 
toute repression materielle. Ils acceptent dignernent les siveres 
obligations morales que leur inqioseia le nouveau pouvoir spiritual, 

^Letlres i divers, T, 48 

• Comte cUimed Horace Blnney Wallace as a complete pcisitivbt, but I have 
shown elsewhere that be was nustaken. Sec A. C. and the V.S. (zSrif-iS/j), 
pp. 72-74. 

‘Corr. inld , HI, 216. 

'Ibid, in, us. 
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essentially practical, in Holland, and the other, principally 
theoretical, in Ireland; and that elsewhere positivism had 
found only isolated adherents, even in England and America, 
the countries most accessible to positivist propaganda. 
However, the discouragement of the Supreme Pontiff was of 
short duration. On the i8th day of Aristotle 66 (March 15, 
1854) he received the letter which apprised him of the com- 
plete submission to the positive doctrine of Henry Edger, and 
a short time later the communication which announced the 
conversion 0/ the eminent proletary, John Metcalf, “who,” he 
explained to Dr. Audiffrent, "is beginning already to make his 
influence felt among the workingmen of New York City.” His 
optimism restored, he examined again the caf amMcain, and 
the philosophy of history revealed to him the magnitude of 
the mission of Edger and Metcalf. They would, he said, soon 
convert to positivism the proletaries of New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston, the noble descendants of the Pilgrims who 
fled to America to escape English oppression, and who thus 
far had had only one opportunity to manifest and develop their 
social aspirations — that is, when in 1773 they rose and cast 
off the despised British yoke. Positivism would make these 
worthy grandsons of Cromwell’s soldiers rise again in the midst 
of a degrading industrialism. Once animated by an organic 
doctrine, they would cross the ocean and in England, their 
mother country, would awaken the proletariate, too long 
stifled by the Anglican Church and the aristocracy. Nor would 
Edger and Metcalf stop with the conversion of Americans 
and English. They would also carry positivism to Mexico and 
South America, where the affinities between the Religion of 
Humanity and Catholicism would render victory easy.^ 

It must be admitted that this program, — the winning to 
positivism of the proletaries of the United States and, through 
them, of the workingmen of England, and the conquest of 
Mexico and South America, — when taken together with 
* Ltttres d divers, T, aja, *73; fetter to Dr Audiffrent, August a, J8SS- 
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headway in the United States, let us see wherein circumstances 
there seemed favorable to the implanting and irapid growth of 
Comte’s doctrines. 

In the first place, as Dr. Thomas Low Nichols pointed out,^ 
the United States was a new country, free from the shackles of 
tradition and long-standing prejudices, a country in which the 
heterogeneous mass of semi-nomadic inhabitants, ever yearn- 
ing for change, were eager to listen to new ideas, new schemes, 
new systems, new philosophies, and new religions, especially 
if they held out hopes for the Improvement of mankind and a 
more equitable organization of sodety. Now, the chief aim 
of positivism being the betterment of humanity and the re- 
building of the social structure, it seems that it should have 
received from Americans as much attention as some of the 
other panaceas — for example, as Owenism or Fourierism.* 

Secondly, in contrast with the situation in Europe, Ameri- 
can thought was free from supervision by the State and from 
the interference of any establbhed Church, Academy, or Uni- 
versity.* This openness to new ideas, which had encouraged 
Protestantism to split into hundreds of fantastic sects and 
had allowed reformers of every stripe to apply their cure-alls, 
should, it seems, have cleared the way for serious intellectual 


‘See p. 104, above. 

*Ia the very mid5t of the period wi(b wbich tee are dealing, William Henry 
Channing gave voice to the hopes of radical tefonaers and prophetic enthusiasts 
when be wrote to his jnotber ". . • the end towards which all the 

highest spiritual energy of Christendoin is now resistlessly tending is the organic 
Unity of Societies, confederated in larger sodeUes where religion and politics 
are made one as spirit and body.” Channing added that, among other re- 
formers, Auguste Comte justified and confirmed the hopea of those persons 
who longed for better things (Octavius Brooks Ftothingham, ifemoir of 
WiUiam Henry Channing (Boston and New York, 1886]. p. *44), 

*In a letter to John M’Cbntock, editor of Ibe Ueihedisl Quarterly Revletu, 
Comte wrote (February 4. i 8 s*): “D® clergis qu’engendra la dfeom- 

position, d’abord spontanee, puis systimatique, du monoth^isme occidental, 
celui des Etats-Unis me semble, en gfniia], elrc aujourd'hui ]« seui qui posside 
un vfritable pouvoir spirituel, e’est- 4 .dire une aulotilf, k h fois mentale et 
morale, toujours r&ultfe de I’assentiment votontaire d'un public afftanebi de 
toute contrainte matfrielle" {Systim* de Pol. pog^ II, xxiv). 
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ing supervised by the positive priesthood? And what would 
he have thought of the phase of early manhood, — from 
twenty-one to twenty-eight, — a period of possible essays and 
practical apprenticeship, in which the servant of Humanity, 
after his theoretical instruction, feels his way in order that he 
may find his proper niche in society? And what would have 
been his attitude towards the phase of manhood, — from 
twenty-eight to forty-two, — when the man, already half-way 
through life, chooses a profession and finally enters upon a 
stage of complete responsibility? I fear that the American 
of the mid-nineteenth century, like flesh-and-blood beings of 
any other time, would have thought that such a training might 
be very well for a rich young man who purposed to become a 
senator or a diplomat or a professor in Harvard College, but 
that it would hardly do for a prospective cobbler, farmer, 
carpenter, gold-miner, or any of the rest of the proletaries for 
whose especial benefit it was devised. 

Fifthly, Comte’s religion and polity deprive the individual 
of every shred of personal liberty. From the cradle to the grave, 
the positive priesthood meddles in all the principal events of 
life. And even in everyday events the positivist is to have 
little freedom. His reading must be confined as nearly as pos- 
sible to the list of 150 books chosen by the Supreme Pontiff. 
He must make “a wholesome restriction of the nutritive in- 
stinct , in other words, he must suppress all superfluous and 
agreeable food, and all stimulants, such as wine, alcohol, coffee, 
an to acco. He must be strictly chaste before, during, and 
a er marriap (of course, every man who can afford to marry 
mus 0 s^in order to come under the influence of woman and 
M neither newspapers nor novels; the 

ce ^ y u etins of the priests must suffice. In the positivist 
e must expect to see no profane dances or theatrical per- 
priests, who will be musicians, dancers, and 
nni supplant professional performers. And if the serv- 

umamty does not observe these and many other pro- 
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States, within ten years, at least two millions of emigrants. More 
than a million and a quarter have gone since . . . 1846. . . . Who 
are these people? Mostly Irish Roman Catholics and Germans. 
Poverty takes many of them to the United States; oppression drives 
others. . . . Many of the most turbulent and restless people of the 
continent — socialists,^ radicals, infidels — the very sweepings of 
Europe — are going to the New World. . . . Some of the most 
dangerous newspapers in the United States are edited by foreigners.^ 

In 1856 Samuel C. Busey quoted the Honorable William R. 
Smith as follows: 

The mass of foreigners who come to this country are incapable 
0 appreciating the policies of our government, they do not suffi- 
ciently understand our institutions. . . . Their minds are filled with 
a vague and indefinite idea of liberty. It is not the liberty of law, 
• '^'''■®sf*’ained license. . . , The foreigner believes that America 

IS e natural rendezvous for all the exiled patriots and disaffected 
and turbulent persons of the earth, and that they are to meet to form 

p ans and concoct schemes to revolutionize all creation and the rest 
ot mankind.® 


And in April, 1858, the Reverend Theodore Parker wrote: 

an^^wnr*^ things — bad habits, bad religion, 

Boston f Suffolk County is County Cork; 

whirh I'o ^1 Dublin. What shall we do with this wild Irishism 
Which IS yelping around us? '* 

wnYl'u” u that Comte was a foreigner, that Paris 

firs! positivism, and that Italian was to be 

be siirn universal, language, one need not 
Dse at the American positivist movement, which per- 

Unitcil Slates for word “socialist” came to stand in the 

Ulenry and anarchistic. 

p. 269, ’ Rtv. Robert Baird (New York, 1866), 

speaks 22) of ?he^‘Tammanv°S*''^"'”q” P- 13 - Busey 

pnncipally made up of the faen-s Society m New York . . . which is 

‘John Weiss, Lu anl r 

1 , 307 - Most of Theodore Parker (New York, 

ag. ainst the Irish and the Germans writings of this period were directed 
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defends the institution of private property, whereas the up- 
holders of property rights resented the positivist’s insistence 
on the social nature of property. Scientists were alarmed by 
the prospect that in the positivist era their studies and re- 
searches would be subjected to the supervision of a prying 
priesthood, and non-scientists were vexed by Comte’s continual 
praise of science. The American laboring man, Comte’s be- 
loved proletary, who, after twenty-five years of united action, 
coercion, strikes, boycotts, picketing, and sabotage, had ob- 
tained^ the ten-hour day, higher wages, and improved working 
conditions, and had by his violent methods begun to put fear 
into the hearts of the greedy capitalists, was in no humor to 
accept the positive theory that the real office of salary was 
not to pay the value of the work done, or the decree that the 
temporal power should be vested in the captains of industry, 
w 1 e t e proletariate should plod along with no hope of social 
etterment. And finally, American employers and capitalists, 
generally parvenus, were not enthusiastic over the positivist’s 
exposure of social evils and the positivist approval of trade- 
unionism, or over Comte’s teaching that their sedulously 
oarded wealth was a collective product which should be used 
tor the good of mankind. 


addition to the weaknesses of Comte’s scheme of social 
regeneration there were in the United States certain conditions, 
creasL characteristics, which further in- 

TondTifn the path of positivism. Some of these 

conditions and characteristics were as follows: 

praScni^t ft Americans of the fifties were 

more dee'nlv ^ a men and women who were far 

past and con^^^^ 

Croly summed up the shuationlTe'e w^rds^^"' 


and excellence people; human woi 
low and mean vkws of lil . honored. . . . This gr 

s of hfe to our people The positivist’s w 
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it unnecessary to master the intricacies of positivism, it fol- 
lowed, as a natural result, that their reviews could not con- 
vey a good idea of its details to the proletaries who Comte 
hoped would embrace it. And so the American critics hindered 
the success of positivism, not only by condemning it, but also, 
because of their insufficient preparation, by giving a false and 
inadequate view of it.^ 

(/) The press and the periodicals of the United States were 
unfriendly to positivism. Very few non-religious periodicals 
noticed it at all, and of course, the reviewers in the religious 
publications chiefly ministers and college professors — were 
^liged to condemn it or lose their positions and social standing. 

at the newspapers ignored the new system is evident from 
t e fact that Henry Edger, in order to indicate the tendencies 
0 t e Religion of Humanity, felt it necessary to resort to the 
p an 0 inserting remarks concerning positivist books in paid 
advertisements. 


(^) The foregoing reasons are sufficient, it seems to me, to 
exp am w y positivism could not gain a foothold in the United 
states. There was, however, another obstacle which alone was 
as insuperable as all the others combined. Modern Times, the 
^ propaganda was, as we have seen, a vil- 

f ^ t>y bizarre men and women who were 

Dorn doctrines which most contem- 
inn nrpsc ridiculous or dangerous. After a mock- 

of anarM ^ f known that Modern Times was the home 
ereimtv communism, free love, individual sov- 

bloomerisrn^^^ ^ commerce, spiritualism, women’s rights, and 
the concliKl' ^ readers should jump to 

and the hea k P°®idvism, which ranked women above men 

"nip^eather-1 the God of the 

absurd or suI Humanity, was merely another 

bsurd or subversive ism from the principal breeding-ground 
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nique, pratique, habile, mais barbare de coeur et d’esprit. Aussi tons 
les journaux yankees sent pour Nicolas,^ toute la ploutocratie yankee 
est royaliste, imperialiste, papiste, bref ultra-reactionnaire dans le 
vrai sens europeen du mot. L’ordre des Jesuites est tres puissant ici; 
les 360 sectes dites protestantes sont puissantes de meme." L’instruc- 
tion primaire et superieure est nulle; le parquet, meme le jury, est 
venal; les fonctionnaires sont voleurs et negligents: c’est la Russie 
ripublicaine. Mais oui, ils ont un souverain, un Tzar-Dieu, c’est 
VArgent. L’argent se gagne facilement ici, et chaque Americain parti- 
cipe ainsi au Tzar-Dieu. Voila le resultat actuel des travaux de 
Franklin et de George Washington: c’est affreux, et une inexprimable 
douleur devore ma poitrine. 

La liberti n’existe pas ici, mais I’independance demi-civilisee et 
par consequent egoiste fleurit. La fertilite du sol donne abondamment 
tout ce que les pauvres de chez nous n’ont pas; I’Union d’Amerique 
est done la Terre Promise pour nos proletaires. Elle I’est aussi pour 
nos speculateurs de negoce. Mais c’est un enfer, un cachot, un 
sepulcre pour des gens tels que moi. J’y viens de perdre mes esperances 
les plus cheries: ni I’Amdrique ni la colonie de M. Cabet ® sont ce 
que j ’avals suppose 1 ^ 

L esprit inculte des Yankees est tres actif, je I’ai deja dit; mais 
faute de tout aliment esthetique et scientifique, quand leurs calculs 
journaliers sont finis, leur ame ne trouve pas oil et comment se 
rafraichir, et ils cherchent alors le remede de I’ennui ecrasant dans 

e w IS y (c est-a-dire eau-de-vie extraite du mais), dans les con- 


movements of 1848 spread over Europe, the 
the Huncarian n ^ troops to aid Austria in the suppression of 

RLSraes eL r continued the hereditary 

MtaTof Turkev if r provoked a war with the 

BritSr anjFrancV however, the opposition of Great 

tiotis in the ViiHed Sfafcj °(P WHHel Denomina- 
Daniel Rapp and fiftv i 8 S 7 ). Thirteen years earlier Isaac 

.imihr 

•863), p. 162; “The'^Reforma’uon^"”^*^*’*'”" (Boston, 

iratcd power and dominion; but it led1o'’oth concen- 

— to more divisions and suhniincV r other steps in the same direction 
harmless.” Bubdivuions of sects, tUl theological sectism is nearly 

' Cabet and Icaria, see p. 130, n i above 

rarely see the wmldThToS'ofelurgta:!!" 
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Mmd (London, 1848), gave Comte three 
as Morell had done (IV, 307-380)- I-*e Morell, 
with some exaggeration of course, that Comtes phiosop 
talents are acknowledged and appreciated wherever philosophy 
is known and studied, but he adds that great talents do not 
always confer corresponding blessings on mankind. From t 
consideration, he feels compelled by duty to examine the men s 
of the positive philosophy, the evident object of which is to 
materialize all human thought, to leave nothing in the uni- 
verse but matter, and to banish even the bare idea of a UoQ 
from the human breast. Only Comte’s great and unquestion- 
able intellectual merits, and the fact that the influence of his 
speculations is spreading, cause Blakey to raise his feeble voice 
against a theory which he knows has no claim to originality 
or solidity. Indeed, he concludes, oblivion is the only possible 
fate for such a scheme. 


British Theologians 

In the wake of the historians of philosophy came the van- 
guard of the Protestant theologians who during the greater 
part of the second half of the nineteenth century looked upon 
Auguste Comte as a heaven-sent target for their fulminations. 

In 1850 in London and Edinburgh, and in 1851 in New 
York, the Reverend James McCosh, who -later came to the 
United States and served for twenty years as president of the 
College of New Jersey, published his first book. The Method 
oj the Divine Government^ Physical and Morale in which we fin 
a number of scattered remarks hostile to Comte, “head of the 
French atheistical school.” Having set forth the genera 
character of positivism, the future “Pope of Princeton” prO" 
ceeds to refute, to his own satisfaction at least, Comte’s atheis- 
tic argument.^ 

'For McCosh’s remarks, see the fourth edition of The Method of the Divine 
Government (New York, 1855), pp. 3, 103, 131, 164-168, 240, 258, SM- 
1871 McCosb published in New York a work entitled Christianity and ro 
iivtsm. 
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forts.^ L’esclavage formera peut-etre la cause pour laquelle I’Union 
se divisera en deux Unions ennemies, qui se feront guerre sur guerre. 
Royaute, empire, papaute — tout cela y sera possible. 

De ce triste avenir, quoi peut sauver I’Amerique? Le sauveur 
existe, il s’appelle VInfltience allcmande. L’Europe m’avait repugne, 
et 1 Amerique me degoute; seul, le spectacle que donne cette influence 
allemande peut faire un peu de diversion a mes regrets d’avoir quitte 
Paris; et pourtant, que j’aimerais d’y retournerl Je vous envoie ici 
un morceau du Rdpublicain (de New York), qui cite sur cet objet 
la Revue de I’Ouest (de Saint-Louis) : ce sont les seuls journaux 
americo-franpis qui vaillent quelque chose. L’element allemand a 
ete en Amerique longtemps soumis et obeissant a la masse yankee; 
mamtenant, depuis I’arrivee des refugies allemands apres la com- 
pression de la revolution en Allemagne (1850), 2 I’esprit liberateur 
s y fait remarquer, et les progressistes americo-allemands combattent 
avec energie les reactionnaires, c’est-a-dire ceux qui adherent au 
mauyais americanisme quand meme. La lutte est grave; le mauvais 
parti yankee replique par la plume et par le couteau: “h bas les 
ralliement. II vient de fonder une society, 
now-Nothings, pour maintenir les anciens abus et pour former 
etrangere, c’est-a-dire allemande, qui veut xi- 
mer merique sous le rapport administratif, judiciaire, religieux, 
(rn'r, 1 ^ journaux americo-allemands est extremement 

Tpurc’o^f (assemblees) des Allemands sont nombreux. 

nnmt upprennent tous Tanglais; aussi leur intention n*est 

meicinn politique dtranger, mais bien d’exercer une 

a u aire sur la masse yankee. C’est de la que dependra le 

Polk^ offered purcbase Cuba, and in 1848 President 

Venezuelan in ^ ”2x1 three years Nareiso Lopez, a 

Soutbcrners nlanned (hr Governor Quitman, of Mississippi, and other 

1854 the Ostend M unsuccessful expeditions to seize the island. In 

claimed the right of the United Si”? ^’’2 slaveholding South, 

Un .84s hanueniie^ ^ States to ann« Cuba if Spain refused to sell, 
spirit of popular revolt which unchained in the various German States a 
“The i "ot extinguished for several years, 

and the invasion of the^United'^S^at*'’T^^f immigration, Catholicism, 

went to pieces five yeaVs later A? "" 

some success: they clccicH „ ' “ political party the Know-Nothings had 

as a number of national legislatures in a few States, as well 

public affairs led to riots anrl* 1°.*^! representatives. Their participation in 
in Boston and Philailclnh;., 'ri* ruction of property in several cities, notably 
the fact that its members nn ^ot its name from 

replied “I don't know.” ' questioned about their activities, invariably 
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nique, pratique, habile, mais barbare de coeur et d’esprit. Aussi tons 
les journaux yankees sent pour Nicolas,^ toute la ploutocratie yankee 
est royabste, imperialiste, papiste, bref ultra-reactionnaire dans le 
wai sens europeen du mot. L’ordre des J&uites est tres puissant ici: 
les 360 sectes dites protestantes sont puissantes de meme.- L’instruc- 
tion primaire et superieure est nulle; le parquet, meme le jury, est 
IZfhr^- sont voleurs et negligents: c’est la Russie 

souverain, un Tzar-Dieu, c’est 
1 ArgeHi. L argent se gagne facilement ici, et chaque Americain parti- 

nar con^/mif n? existe pas ici, mais I’independance demi-civilisee et 
tout rZ ^ donne abondamment 

Sd^ncTa J’Union d’Amerique 

MS snZ.i J P°“‘' ““ Proletaires. EUe I’est aussi pour 

nos speculateurs de negoce. Mais c’est un enfer un cachot^ un 

rafraichir et ik rtipr^.v> ^ i"® trouve pas ou et comment se 

le whisky (c’est a dirp ^ors le remMe de I’ennui ecrasant dans 
^ y ( st-a-dire eau-de-vie extraite du mais), dans les con- 

Russian emperor' NicholM^I^seT'tr™'"^. •a®'*® Europe, the 

the Hunga^n national ppr^Ll Ta^e'r Nkh 

S K?p t:; 

sellar material into six hundred Daces rff * succeeded in squeezing 

*'“"t the United Stales [Harrisbum p ” 0/ dK the Religious Denomina- 
tors]). Cf. Josiah Warren True ed ed., “improved,” 

1863), p. 162: “The Rcfomation was ° ^'"”‘5*u(e Necessity (Boston, 

‘rated power and dominion- but it has ’e '‘‘^‘"tegration from concen- 

lo more divisions and subdivisions or^** ‘he same direction 

harmless.” sects, till theological sectism is nearly 

r -■ ■”• »■ -■ ■<»»■ 

rarely see the world through roseZtergt^“ “t^t cuckolds 
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forts.i L’esclavage formera peut-etre la cause pour laquelle TUnion 
se divisera en deux Unions ennemies, qui se feront guerre sur guerre. 
Royaute, empire, papaut6 — tout cela y sera possible. 

De ce triste avenir, quoi peut sauver I’Amerique? Le sauveur 
existe, il s appelle Vlnflitcnce allcmande. L’Europe m’avait repugne, 
et 1 Amdrique me degoiite; seul, le spectacle que donne cette influence 
a emande peut faire un peu de diversion a mes regrets d’avoir quitte 
Ians; et pourtant, que j’aimerais d’y retournerl Je vous envoie ici 
un morceau du Rdptiblicain (de New York), qui cite sur cet objet 
la Remo dc VOucst (de Saint-Louis): ce sont les seuls journaux 
amenco-franpis qui vaillent quelque chose. L’element allemand a 
ete en Amdnque bngtemps soumis et obeissant h la masse yankee; 
maintenant, depuis I’arrivee des rdfugids allemands apres la com- 
pression de la rdvolution en Allemagne (1850),- I’esprit libdrateur 
y lait remarquer, et les progressistes amdrico-allemands combattent 
avec energie les rdactionnaires, c’est-i-dire ceux qui adhdrent au 

nar^ >«auvais 

KianS- .r*’ bas les 

les Know ralliement. II vient de fonder une socidtd, 

la nortp mamtcnir les anciens abus et pour fermer 

fornw etrangere, c’est-i-dire allemande, qui veut re- 

L administratif, judiciii^e, religieux, 

Brand lei « . ^‘"'^rico-allemands est extremement 

Leurs enL r (assemblees) des Allemands sont nombreux. 

pressioii salutair ‘’T P° ^iranger, mais bien d’exercer une 
pressmn saluta.re sur la masse yankee. C’est de la que ddpendra le 

Polk offered $ioo!ooo'ooo^flr^ u"'^In*°thc"ne President 
Venezuelan, in coniunction widi Pn, Narciso Lopez, a 

Southerners, planned three nnsn Quitman, of Mississippi, and other 

rSS^lheOsteirM nif rdra™^^^^^^ I" 

claimed the riKht of he f . “ s’oveholding South, 

"lo 1848 Imppeniies in p Cuba if Spain refused to sell: 

spirit of popular^Loll which w^rnot"' 'r German Slates a 
’The Know-Nothines . 1 > for several years, 

and the invasion of the United St ‘’‘’•'’"''il Catholicism, 

went to pieces five years later A foreign ideas, was founded in 1852, and 
some success: they elected covern ^ ** Politic.ai party the Know-Nothings had 
as a number of Ltional senators legislatures in a few States, as well 

public affairs led to riots and il 1 '"'r '^‘'‘Presentatives. Tlieir participation in 
in Boston and Philadelnhia Property in several cities, notably 

the fact that its members on beine name from 

replied “I don’t know.” ^ 'luestioncd about their activities, invariably 
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Amid decaying systems of metaphysics, and systems of religion 
whose difference is too readily taken as a proof of universal unsound- 
ness, the compact, single-eyed band of positive atheists may go 
very far! 

The winners of the first and second Burnett Prizes at Aber- 
deen University in 1855 were, respectively, the Reverend Rob- 
ert Anchor Thompson, with a book entitled Christian Theism 
(London and New York, 1855) and the Reverend John Tul- 
loch, with Theism (Edinburgh and London, 1855). Thompson 
was of the opinion (p. 19 1) that Comte’s conclusions on the 
most momentous questions were such as might be expected to 
follow from his denial of psychological knowledge. Tulloch 
declares (p. 8) that throughout his work he has kept in view 
very prominently the anti-theistic tendencies of the time, 
especially as manifested in the form of positivism. 

Although the Reverend James Buchanan, minister of the 
Free Church of Scotland and professor of systematic theology 
in the New College, Edinburgh, condemned the positive philoso- 
phy, he had a kind word for Comte. ■ 

We have spoken sternly [he says] of his system; we have no wish 
to speak harshly of the man. Had we any disposition to do so, 
there is more than enough in the personal explanation, prefixed to 
the closing volume of his work,^ effectually to disarm us. We have 
too much sympathy with the trials of a vigorous but eccentric mind, 
struggling in untoward circumstances, and against an adverse tide, 
to maintain a position of honorable independence, to say a word that 
could wound the feelings or injure the prospects of a man of science. 
But it is not unkind to add that his life might have been a more 
prosperous one had he devoted himself to the pursuits of science 
without assailing the truths of religion; and that his fame would 
have been at once more extensive and more enduring had it been 
left to repose on his classification or hierarchy of the sciences, with- 

*Thc famous “personal preface” to the sixth volume of the Cours de 
philosophic positive. 
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chisme positiviste, ou Sommaire Exposition de la Religion uni- 
verselle, en onze entretiens systematiques entre une jemme 
[Clotilde de Vaux] et un pretre de VHumanite [Auguste Comte] 
(Paris, October, 1852). 

Henry Thomas Buckle 

When the first volume of Buckle’s History of Civilization in 
England appeared in London in 1857,^ it instantly won for its 
author wide fame, which grew for a decade and then gradu- 
ally waned, for the very good reason that Buckle did not 
achieve new results in the science of history, but merely helped 
to spread the belief that it is possible to apply scientific methods 
to historical problems. Since his day, the English empirical 
school, of which he was a member, has brought its principles 
to bear on historical questions with a constant reference to the 
theory of evolution. As a consequence. Buckle’s speculations 
are now regarded as antiquated, because he failed to use the 
method which is considered necessary by the thinkers of his 
own school.^ 

No sooner had Buckle’s volume appeared than he was dubbed 
an auxiliary, a disciple of Auguste Comte. That this judgment 
is partly true there can be no doubt. As early as August 31, 
1854, Buckle exhibited a close acquaintance with the Cours 
de philosophic positive when he told Mrs. Grey how to read 
it in such a way as to economize both time and labor.® In his 
History of Civilization (p. 4, n. i). Buckle says of the Cours: 
“There is much in the method and in the conclusions of this 
great work with which I cannot agree, but it would be unjust 
to deny its extraordinary merits.” Later, in the same volume 
(P- 43) n- 23), he speaks of the Cours as a “very profound, but 
ill-understood book.” And finally, in his “List of authors 

^ First American edition, New York, 1858. 

- Leslie Stephen, article “Buckle,” in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

® Alfred Henry Huth, The Life and Writings of Henry Thomas Buckle 
(New York, 1880), pp. 75, 76. 
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century in crusading for Comte’s philosophy, polity, and re- 
ligion. 

2. HARRIET MARTINEAU’S FREE TRANSLATION AND CON- 
DENSATION OF THE COURS DB PHILOSOPHIE POSITIVE 

By the end of 1852 it became evident that the barrier of 
language was likely to destroy all chance that the six huge 
volumes of the Cours de phtlosophie positive had of gaining 
any appreciable circulation in the United States. The Ameri- 
can theologians and laymen who knew enough French to read 
the work before 1853 were so few in number, and the efforts 
of the British critics were so scattered, that their combined in- 
fluence had but little effect on the general public. Two things 
were necessary before Comte’s doctrines could spread. First 
of all, the Cours had to be translated into English ; and in the 
second place, but equally urgent, its 4700 pages of abstruse 
reasoning had to be reduced to a number which would invite 
the attention of the ordinary thinker. Fortunately, and at the 
same time unfortunately, for Auguste Comte, Harriet Marti- 
neau became interested in his philosophic theories during the 
very period when it seemed that American acquaintance with 
positivism was to be restricted to a small group of theological 
and metaphysical specialists. I say “fortunately,” because Miss 
Martineau performed the arduous task of translating and con- 
densing the Cours as perhaps no other living person could have 
done it, and “unfortunately,” because the author of Society in 
America had, on account of her scathing criticisms of American 
life, and especially on account of her reputation as a free- 
thinker, become anathema to the pastor-ridden United States. 

When Harriet Martineau began her translation, she was 
nearly fifty years old. Born at Norwich in 1802, in a Uni- 
tarian family, she was a sickly child who alarmed her parents 
by her gloomy, jealous, morbid disposition. While still in her 
teens she became extremely deaf, and during her entire life 
was bereft of the senses of taste and smell. An early interest 
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In her preface, Miss Martineau, in a patent effort to ruffle 
theologians and metaphysicians, says; 

During the whole course of my long task, it has appeared to me 
that Comte’s work is the strongest embodied rebuke ever given to 
that form of theological intolerance which censures positive philoso- 
phy for pride of reason and lowness of morals. The imputation will 
not be dropped, and the enmity of the religious world to the book 
will not slacken for its appearing among us in an English version. . . . 
As M. Comte treats of theology and metaphysics as destined to pass 
away, theologians and metaphysicians must necessarily abhor, dread, 
and despise his work. They are no judges of the case. Those who 
are — those who have passed through theology and metaphysics, and, 
finding what they are now worth, have risen above them — will 
pronounce a very different judgment on the contents of this book. 

In her preface also, Harriet Martineau explains why she has 
translated the Cours. First, she says, she wishes to honor 
Comte during his lifetime, to acknowledge her debt to his 
philosophy, and to show sympathy for him in his trials. Sec- 
ondly, she desires to put in the hands of the ordinary reader 
the contents of Comte’s bulky work, which is repellent because 
of its redundancy and its diffuse, though rich, style (in re- 
ducing Comte’s 4700 pages to one thousand, she feels that 
she has omitted nothing essential to either statement or illus- 
tration). Then, she is desirous of offering the English a book 
which will put an end to their conflicting opinions, and pro- 
vide them with the firm foundation of knowledge indispensable 
to moral, intellectual, and social progress; especially she hopes 
to aid those large classes of English students, particuarly in 
the working classes, who take an interest in scientific study, 
but cannot obtain satisfactory results because science in Eng- 
land is split up into arbitrary divisions and presented as mere 
accretions to a heterogeneous mass of facts. And finally, she 
expects to furnish an anchor for the many Englishmen who, 

Chapman, London; 1853, 1875: Triibner, London; 1833: D. Appleton and Co., 
New York; 1853, 1838: Calvin Blanchard, New York; 1868: WiUiam Gowans, 
New York; [1893]: P. Eckler, New York; 1896: Bell, London. 
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mence spontandment I’alliance ddcisive entre la femme et le sacerdoce, 
d’oii dipend surtout la regdndration occidentale.^ Elle dissipe 
irrdvocablement les objections vulgaires sur la prdtendue impossibilitd 
de voir I’esprit fdminin devenir suffisamment encyclopddique. Quoique 
Miss Martineau, absorbde par ce grand travail, n’ait pu suivre le 
ddveloppement de ma seconde carriere, j’espfere que ma construction 
religieuse trouvera bientot chez elle autant d’adhdsion que ma fonda- 
tion philosophique.- 

Besides this commendation, shortly after the translation 
appeared Comte addressed to Harriet Martineau three letters 
(December 29, 1853; January 19 and April 6, 1854),® in 
which he spoke in the highest terms of both her and her work. 

In spite of Comte’s approval, certain American clergymen 
and college professors saw red — the red fire of hell — when 
they learned of this new production of Miss Martineau’s satanic 
pen. 

Thomas Hill, Unitarian clergyman and scientist, of Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, and later, president of Antioch College, 
Ohio, and of Harvard, had the honor of leading the charge 
against the female Antichrist.^ He says that, although Harriet 
Martineau once held an exalted position among Unitarian 
writers, he never liked her productions, and that her present 
preface, filled as it is with infidelity, he likes less than anything 
by her he has ever seen. Furthermore, he declares, two asser- 
tions made by her are false: first, that science is indebted to 
Comte (at most, says Hill, he can claim to have benefited 

'By “Occident,” Comte meant five countries of Europe and their “natural 
annexes,” to wit: France; Italy; England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales; Gcr- 
many, the Netherlands, Belgium, Poland, and Scandinavia; and Spain and 
Portugal. And to each of the five were to be added any colonics it might 
possess. 

Ibid,, I, 169. — Harriet Martineau rejected Comte’s Religion of Humanity; 
in fact, when she learned of it, she was “pained by the evidence of failure in a 
brain that had been in middle age so strong” (“Memorials of Harriet Mar- 
tineau,” by Maria Weston Chapman, in Miss Martincau’s Autobiography, II, 
424). 

^ Lettres d^A, C, a divers, I®, 143— 153, 

* Christian Examiner, May, 1854, PP. 364-372. In all summaries in the 
present book, the author’s language is retained as much as possible. 
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about which she knows absolutely nothing. Her Society in 
America is an incompetent, dogmatic, magisterial judgment of 
American government, literature, ecclesiastical institutions, an 
legislation, and of the character of the American people. In 
her writings there is nothing feminine; indeed, never has sex 
been more completely divorced from style. She writes like a 
political economist, a veteran statesman, a philosopher, i e 
anything but a woman. In short, she has none of the mora 
and intellectual tokens of a woman, except a tendency to use 
strong language without understanding its strength. 

Bowen declares that he has no inclination to be severe on 
Miss Martineau [sic] for her previous errors and failings, since 
they will bring their own punishment. But now that she has 
come forth as an avowed free-thinker, and has undertaken to 
teach the world philosophy and infidelity, it behooves ortho- 
dox Christians at least to ascertain what her opinions on these 
and other subjects are worth, and under what influences s e 
has formed them. Argument can have no effect on a mind like 
hers, for she has never been accustomed to reason, but only 
to pronounce judgments. Seventeen years ago sbe had the 
impudence to say that “the American clergy are the most back- 
ward and timid class in the society in which they live, the least 
informed with true knowledge, the least efficient in virtuous 
action.” ^ By her belief in mesmerism, she, “wise as an owl, 
shows that infidelity and credulity are separated by a very 
thin partition. 

In the preface to her translation of the Cours de philosophic 
positive, Bowen goes on, which is written in the defiant and 
contemptuous tone so repulsive in her former productions, she 
says that she is aware that Comte’s doctrines will pain and 

^In her Autobiographyf II, 122, under the year 1855, Harriet Martineau 
wrote; “Theology must go out before the light of philosophy. As to the fac , 
the civilized world is now nearly divided between gross Latin or Greek, Catho - 
cism and disbelief in Christianity in any form. Protestantism seems to e 
going out as fast as possible. In Germany the Christian faith is confessed y 
extinct; and in France it is not far otherwise. ... In America we see Protes- 
tantism run wild, — each man being his own creed-maker.” 
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concludes thus; “How could a few words vent more hate an^d 
bitterness for every form of doctrine which acknowledges the 
existence of God and an over-ruling Providence. 

From my consideration of the criticisms directed against 
Miss Martineau by two ministers of the gospel and a Protestant 
professor, it will be observed that the tactics of these Americans 
were anything but subtle. Comte’s philosophy, elaborated after 
years of profound thought, and admittedly one of the most re- 
markable creations of the human mind, had with the greatest 
difficulty made its way across the Atlantic before 1853, but it 
had reached the shores of the New World bearing the stigma 
of atheism, and therefore it was generally judged and condemned 
before it was accorded a thorough examination. Towards the 
end of 1853 appeared Harriet Martineau’s translation and con- 
densation, and the rabid fanatics who had already pilloried 
Comte for his atheistic tendencies were only too eager to add 
the infidelity of the translator to that of the author. By this 
procedure they were confident that positivism would not have 
the slightest chance of success in a land where religious bigotry 
held sway and decided most intellectual questions. 

After Miss Martineau’s translation had made the positive 
philosophy easily accessible, a steady flow of articles dealing 
with it appeared in American periodicals. That nearly all these 
criticisms were unfavorable will, I daresay, occasion little sur- 
prise. The Protestant United States was poor soil for Comte s 
theories, and the Christian zealots who heralded their advent 
had by their venomous attacks on both author and translator 
rendered all likelihood of their acceptance, or even of their 
just appraisal, virtually impossible. 

^ After the savage attacks of Bowen and Atwater, I hesitate to 
the mild opinion of Professor Francis Wharton, of Kenyon College, Ohio. W ar 
ton finds that in Miss Martineau’s translation Comte loses the freshness an 
naturalness incident to the productions of a mind that grows as it speaks. He ^ 
of the opinion, however, that the translator purges the original work of rauc 
redundancy of style, and strips the text of not a few philosophical positions 
which would have stood in the way of its acceptance (.1 Treatise on Thstsm 
[Philadelphia, 1859], p. 243). 
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the simple appearances addressed to the senses? If so, what 
do we know? We have, to be sure, beliefs, or faiths, in that 
which is beyond or above nature — that is to say, in super- 
natural causes and logical first principles; but have we any 
scientific knowledge of these causes and principles, or can they 
be made the objects of investigation by any strictly scientific 
method? Yet, in thus confining the definition of nature to phe- 
nomena, do we necessarily deny the existence of a spiritual 
world, of which these phenomena may be only the reflections or 
images? By no means. And so we do wrong to the method of 
the positive philosophy in ascribing to it an atheistic tendency. 
Even in the conception of Comte, if one may credit his more 
deliberate avowals, it has no such tendency, but is on the con- 
trary deeply religious.^ 

But, apart from this inquiry, and without giving an opinion 
as to the value of positivism as a whole, Godwin feels compelled 
to say that he regards Comte’s law of the three states and his 
classification of the sciences as the most pregnant thoughts 
which have been contributed to human knowledge during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

At the end of the note which I have just epitomized, Godwin 
said that some day he hoped to write a more extensive criti- 
cism of the positive philosophy. This hope he realized six 
months later and those persons who are interested in the his- 
tory of American thought should be pleased that he did so, 
since his review of some of the chief principles of positivism is 
one of the sanest and one of the freest from prejudice ever 
published in the United States. Besides, the beginning of his 
criticism — a description of his discovery of Auguste Comte • 
is marked by a personal touch which is rarely found in maga- 
zine reviews. 

Godwin relates that in 1842 or 1844 he wandered into the 


'According to Comte, atheism is more hostile to the positive spirit than 
any other theologism (Sysleme de politique positive, I, 456)- 
^Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, June, 1854, pp. 621-632. 
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that its author had failed to catch even a glimpse of the 
peculiarity of the positive philosophy. And when he examined 
William Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences (1840) , 
he saw that Whewell had read, digested, and assimilated Comte, 
but that he was either afraid or too dishonest to acknowledge 
his debt to him.^ Godwin also discovered that Morell’s history 
of European philosophy in the nineteenth century contained a 
superficial account of positivism, and that Emile Saisset had 
written something about it in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
The first public recognition of Comte of any importance God- 
win found in A System of Logic by John Stuart Mill, who bor- 
rowed from him, but without the meanness of concealment. 
No attempt, so far as Godwin was aware, had yet been made 
towards an elaborate and impartial judgment of Comte save 
in a series of able articles published in the Methodist Quarterly 
Review by George Frederick Holmes, in which the writer, 
although disagreeing with many of Comte’s conclusions, fairly 
and admiringly confessed his merits.* 

Godwin was puzzled by this ignoring of Comte, particularly 
as contemporary literature and science contained not a few 
direct appropriations of his labors. Two considerations, he 
thought, seemed to explain the neglect. In the first place, 
scientific men had gradually developed into narrow specialists, 
and consequently had become so much interested in petty 
analyses that Comte’s high, synthetic generalizations fright- 
ened them; and secondly, the reigning science could not, in 
consistency with its own principles, deny the validity of Comte’s 
method, whereas to admit his conclusions was to fly directly 
in the face of the reigning theology. So, in their cowardice, 
scientists decided that silence was the better way out of their 
dilemma. 


George Frederick Holmes made the same accusation against Whewell 
{Melhodist Quarterly Review, January, 1852, p. 12, note). 

“For a discussion of Holmes’s articles, see A. C. and the V. S. {1816-1853) < 
pp. 6s ff. 
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artist, in the genuine sense, or of the truly religious man, he 
seems to entertain scarcely an inkling. By his own logic he is 
forced in his Systhne de politique positive to construct, as the 
final and comprehensive unity of thought, a Supreme Being and 
a religion, but his Grand-Etre is no more than the visible and 
organized aggregate called humanity, and his religion is only 
the reflective worship of that stupendous Grand-Etre. Strange 
indeed that one can balance so on the brink of the very ocean 
of light without tumbling in! 

With these words, and with a promise that some day he will 
criticize Comte’s sociology (a promise which he never ful- 
filled), Godwin closes his remarks on certain fundamental 
principles of Comte’s system. 

His article, brief as it is, shows that he had a good grasp of 
his subject and of the history of philosophy in general, that 
he was free from the bitterness which marked so many of 
Comte’s critics, and above all that, although he differed at 
times with Comte, he was ever eager to profit by his study of 
his work. He offers the hackneyed objection to Comte’s limita- 
tion of real knowledge to the intelligible; he finds in the law 
of the three states a degree of truth, but declares the law to 
be inadequate as a whole; and he thinks that Comte’s classi- 
fication of the sciences is almost perfection within the realm 
of strict science. All in all, he agrees perhaps more with these 
basic principles of the positive philosophy than any other 
native-born American of his day. It is only when he takes up 
the questions of God and first and final causes that he, evi- 

ent y an orthodox Christian, feels obliged to take a stand 
directly opposed to positivism. 

From now on, the American reviewers of the Corns de philoso- 
p te positive will be chiefly clergymen and college professors 

. professional theologians and metaphysi- 

cians. o e reader may expect harsher criticisms than that 
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phie positive. In his opinion, Comte’s errors are due to his high 
mathematical attainments. The mathematician, he avers, deals 
solely with a kind of reasooiag which admits of no doubt or 
degrees, which is infallible, and which, therefore, is inapplic- 
able to any of the ordinary concerns of life. Resting entirely 
on demonstrable evidence, and perceiving that his conclusions 
are absolutely certain, the mathematician regards with im- 
patience and contempt the hesitation or the total disbelief 
which may cling to the minds of the vulgar. So he is inclined 
to overweening presumption or incurable arrogance. Carrying 
his own peculiar logic along with him whenever he quits the 
territory of the exact sciences, be makes the mistake of re- 
quiring the evidence of intuition or demonstration where only 
probable testimony can be had, and is thus often led to reject 
truths which are to common sense and level to the 

comprehension of a child. Busied exclusively with the phe- 
nomena of mathematics and the idea of necessary connection, 
he banishes mind and free agency from creation, and con- 
structs a mechanical and soulless universe. These unhappy 
results of mathematical studies are not inevitable, Bowen as- 
serts, since minds of a higher order, such as Pascal, Newton, 
and Leibnita;, can rise above thens. Auguste Comte, however, 
inferior creature that he is, cannot do so, as is shown in the 
principles, the reasoning, and the conclusions of the Cowrj de 
philosophie positive. 

In constructing his hierarchy of the sciences, Bowen con- 
tinues, Comte the mathematidaD naturally gives the first place 
to mathematics. His six sdences — mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, biology, and sociology — are, according to 
him, the only possible branches of human knowledge. Meta- 
physics, or the science of the mind, is a delusion; politics and 
ethics, except so far as they are deductions from sociology, 
are mere blunders; and theology is only a dream.^ 

* In Uie second edition of bis Tke PHnetfUt of iletophysicat and Ethical 
Science Applied to the Evidence of RcbgiOH (Boston, 1855), p iS7. note, 
Bowen quote* from “M, Comte, a matbesutician who will not be accused of 
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Bowen assures the reader that he is striving to be equitable 
to positivism. If we leave out of the Corns, he declares, all 
the positive philosophy which is original with Comte, the work 
will still be a very good one. The leading and fatal error in 
it consists in an attempt to survey the whole field of human 
knowledge from a mathematical point of view, to determine the 
relative value and the perfectibility of the different sciences 
by the various degrees in which they admit of mathematical 
analysis, and to exclude all subjects of investigation which 
cannot be counted or measured. Comte, in his blindness, even 
makes the mistake of estimating the value of a science merely 
by the precision and certainty of its results, however narrow 
the range or limited the application of these results may be. 
Astronomy, Bowen says, is a very finished science simply 
because it is limited in its object. It contemplates only forms, 
motions, and positions. Of the physical constitution of the 
celestial bodies it knows nothing, and its idea of the mechan- 
ism of the heavens falls immeasurably short of the truth of 
things. The astronomer knows so accurately merely because 
he assumes to know so little. If the sphere of physics, chem- 
istry, or even physiology were contracted to as narrow lim- 
its as those of astronomy, those sciences might be made to 
rival in precision and certainty our knowledge of the solar 
system. 

Bowen hopes that he will not be suspected of the folly of 
running a tilt against mathematics; within its proper domain 
Its triumphs are, he admits, striking and indisputable. It is 
on y w en its votaries attempt to use it as the groundwork of 
a imsy and infidel philosophy that the hollowness of its pre- 
ei^ions for such a purpose may be fairly exposed. 

y way^ of conclusion. Professor Bowen prophesies that 
positivism is not a scheme of philosophy which is likely to find 


“shallow^Md ^ same work, p. i6o, note, he cites a 

pher amone eminent infidel philoso- 

V among the mathematicians of the present day.” 
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the radical thinkers who frightened devout Americans about 
the middle of the nineteenth century.^ 

In January, 1856, Atwater published in the Biblical Reper- 
tory and Princeton Review (pp. 59-88) an article entitled 
“The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte,” which, as the 
reader may well imagine, was hardly a defense of positivism.^ 
Two systems, Atwater begins, are now current among athe- 
istic and infidel speculatists — namely, the transcendental pan- 
theism of Germany and the positive philosophy of France. 
Never, he continues, were two schemes in more absolute defiance 
and denial of each other. Pantheism is in the highest degree 
ideal and supersensual; in it, whatever is, is God; it is only re- 
fined atheism. On the other hand, positivism is wholly sensuous 
and materialistic, and is blank, avowed, unblushing atheism; it 
ungods the universe, and erects man into the Great Supreme.® 
Both philosophies deify the creature, and disown and claim to 
annul the Creator. Of the two schemes, the pantheistic has 
long been familiar to Americans, and has become a vital force 
in American literature and theology. The positive philosophy, 
on the contrary, has thus far not been sufficiently prominent 
in the United States to command the attention of thinkers ; but 
it is insinuating itself surreptitiously or obtruding itself openly 
to such an extent that it cannot be much longer overlooked or 
ignored. In Great Britain “it has enlisted an enthusiastic corps 
of able expositors and defenders, whose productions are under- 
going rapid reprint and circulation among ourselves.” These 
and other works have made a sufficient impression in Great 


Atw^er (1813-1883) was a graduate of Yale College and of the Yale 
Uivmity School. In 1835 he became pastor of the First Congregational Church 
’ Connecticut, where he remained for nineteen years. The rest of 
^ ^ ^P^ot as professor of mental and moral philosophy and of moral and 
po 1 ica science in the College of New Jersey, at Princeton. He was a prolific 
writer of articles of a controversial nature. 

Atwater s onslaught on Harriet Martineau, see p. 23, above. 

“Ee positivisme est un catholicisme sans dieu, et, 
c religion, e’est toujours le dieu qui importe le moins” {CEiivres 
computes tllusMes [Paris, 1928], XVII, 288)/ 
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evidence of a philosophic mind. It is one among innumerable 
proofs that, if the system here arrayed against Christianity 
is in itself contemptible, the ability and tact of its advocates 
are far from being so.” 

In the hierarchy of the sciences and concomitant questions, 
Comte displays, in Atwater’s opinion, prodigious power and a 
cyclopedic mastery of the whole field of physical science; in- 
deed, he throws out a multitude of original and valuable sugges- 
tions, which are, however, deformed by being connected with 
the fontal heresies underlying his entire system. Then, pru- 
dently, Atwater says; “Upon these heresies we have no time 
to remark in detail. We gladly hand them over to the masters 
in the several departments.” ^ 

After a few sneering observations on Comte’s sociology, on 
the arch-enemy, the “Romish Church,” and on Comte’s con- 
tempt for Protestantism (all of which observations I shall re- 
produce later in the present volume), the Reverend Mr, 
Atwater declares that he has given a faithful, though necessarily 
inadequate, exhibition of the fundamental principles of the 
positive philosophy. He has not aimed, however, to present 
an argumentative refutation of Comte’s system. “Such gross 
atheism and materialism,” he says, “must stand self-refuted 
with the readers of this journal, who may be presumed to be 
theists and Christian believers.” 


Unfortimately, Comte met no such masters in the United States. His critics 
were invariably incompetent because of their ignorance of the sciences, because 
01 tbeir failure to acquaint themselves thoroughly with the entire contents of 
J f’ftdojo/iAie positive, and because, being generally Protestant theo- 
“'’‘^P'^ys'dans, they allowed their prejudices to blind them to the 
y excellent prmciples of the positive philosophy. Would that they had been 
of A™arican preacher, scholar, and reformer Theodore 
faW branded as “a notorious inadel” in his day, who 

critirire ih! Villemaln: “If I had the requisite knowledge, I would 

so cnmmnn ^ Of Christian Examiner; but the habit, 
review nnri in ™anca, of getting all your knowledge from the author you 

then f’oni ti, aensurmg him, is villainous and unworthy. Cattle drink, and 

shallow critics. . . . Most of our critics are somewhat 

fecblv and son rf ^ write often of what they understand but 

CorrlstondenrJ^'^T^^L’ (John Weiss, Life and 

Correspondence of Theodore Parker [New York, 1864], II, 9). 
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ton Review a twenty-five page criticism by Atwater of Mill’s 
A System of Logic. The truculent pastor, roused by his attack 
on Comte, evidently wished to lose no time in warning his 
followers against the virus in Mill’s masterpiece. 

A System of Logic, he affirms, is an auxiliary to Comte’s 
Cours de philosophic positive, and, like that great work, is of 
an order of which no single generation produces more than 
one. If Atwater is compelled to brand Mill’s volume with the 
stamp of positivism, it is not his fault but the book’s. He re- 
joices in whatever truths it contains, but his pleasure is more 
than neutralized by the monstrous system of error into the 
support of which those truths are impressed. Mill even upholds 
the law of the three states, because he thinks it sheds light on 
the whole course of history. When the drift and aim of a book, 
Atwater protests, is to prepare the mind for such a law, it is 
unfair to give the reader to understand that he is studying logic 
and nothing else. Had the title of Mill’s book been The Logic 
of the Positive Philosophy, or A System of Logic: Being an 
Introduction to the Study of the Positive Philosophy by M. 
Comte, it would have been a true description of the work’s 
real character and purpose. Mill removes supernatural agencies 
and metaphysical abstractions from every subject of human 
knowledge, and so the end of his treatise gives more than the 
reader bargained for in the covenants of the beginning. 

Atwater notices only one divergence of opinion between 
Comte and Mill — namely, Comte scorns psychology, whereas 
Mill upholds it, and furthermore, exposes the fallacy of con- 
founding it with physiology or phrenology. Nevertheless Mill 
adopts whatever is most vital, or rather deadly, in Comte’s 
opinions, and so contributes to promote those opinions on 
British and American soil. 

Oliver S. Munsell 

In July, 1857, two months before the death of Auguste 
Comte, the Reverend Oliver S. Munsell, of Wesleyan Univer- 
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our intellects, to captivate our passions, to stupefy our moral natures, 
and elevate our wills to the throne of a deified humanity, and then 
to consign us to the cold grave of a hopeless atheism. 

After remarking that the law of the three states is a marvelous 
construction but is built on quicksands, Munsell explains how 
it may be rectified. First of all, the word “fictitious,” as a 
synonym of “theological,” should be stricken out. Next, Comte’s 
definition of theological philosophy — “in the theological state 
the human mind supposes all phenomena to be produced by 
the immediate action of supernatural beings” — should be 
changed to “that which concerns itself with the first and final 
causes (the origin and purpose) of all phenomena.” Such 
modifications, Munsell holds, would restore equilibrium be- 
tween science and faith. Then there should be expunged from 
Comte’s law the ideas of the absolute succession and of the 
radical opposition of the three philosophies. At the same 
time, metaphysics, which Comte denies an independent ex- 
istence, should be given its proper position as a fundamental 
branch of human knowledge by restoring to it psychology, as 
a legitimate source of facts, and logic, as the valid dialectal 
instrument by which those facts may be classified and re- 
duced, if possible, to the positive form rightly conceived. And 
finally, theology, metaphysics, and science should be recog- 
nized as coordinate branches of human knowledge, each su- 
preme in its own peculiar sphere. 

Having revised the law of the three states for the use of 
Christian theologians and metaphysicians, Munsell proceeds 
to Comte’s classification of the sciences, and of course he pro- 
tests against the narrow horizon of science as the necessary 
limit of knowledge. “This restriction,” he asseverates, “is 
based upon ignorance and presumption, not upon modesty and 
humility.” 

In Munsell’s opinion, positivism, which leaves man to feed 
on the very husks of emptiness, and to solace himself with 
the arid speculations of a fruitless science, can never achieve 
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From the wreckage of the positive philosophy, the Reverend 
Mr. Munsell would salvage especially Comte’s method, which 
promises results in the highest degree valuable when applied 
to the development of the natural sciences. Indeed, it has 
already met, Munsell says, with a hearty welcome from the 
disciples of almost every school, who have accepted Comte’s 
classification of the sciences, as well as the essential and well- 
marked lines which he has drawn between the domains of 
theology, metaphysics, and positive science. Comte’s method 
will prove to be his most valuable legacy to man, and will in 
due time lend its powerful aid to hasten the day when a per- 
fected science, a lucid, all-comprehending philosophy, and an 
all-conquering Christianity shall unite their forces to drive at 
once atheism and idolatry, skepticism and superstition from 
the abodes of men.^ 


Charles Woodruff Shields 


In January, 1858, Charles Woodruff Shields published an 
article on the positive philosophy* which must be reckoned 
among the most able American attacks on Comte’s system.® 
In his criticism, Shields is to pursue an argument which, 
if not new, has, he asserts, by no means been exhausted. He is 
not to assail positivism on theological or metaphysical grounds, 
since an argument based on such premises would be due, in the 
estimation of positivists, to mere partisan adherence to a waning 


religi^on^^^^' reproduce later Munsell’s views concerning Comte’s polity and 
Munsell of H. L. Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought in 

Pr/nceton Review, pp. 1-27. 

prndintoa f '**^ 5 - 1904 ), a member of the theologico-metaphysical school, was 
Te Prtceton ^844. and thL years later from 

tcrian Chnrrii • Seminary. Appointed minister of the Second Presby- 

years h in 1850, he remained in that position for fifteen 

in the professor of the harmony of science and religion 

life in endeavoring. fair-minded man, he spent a large part of his 
and to rescue Protpstnnr ° conflicts of science and revealed religion, 
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gence displayed on the face of nature does not belong to nature 
itself, but shines through from beyond it, out of that one 
Eternal Mind by which it is upheld and directed. For instance, 
in astronomy, the most positive of the sciences, since every law 
presupposes an intelligent lawgiver, we are obliged to conceive 
of gravitation as nothing less than the strenuous exertion of 
the Almighty Will among the planetary masses, and as the 
ultimate and the simplest expression of eternal purpose in re- 
spect to their movements. Astronomy, instead of assailing theo- 
logical convictions, actually upholds them with all the force of 
mathematical demonstration, by inviting us reverently to think 
of God as the Sublime Mechanician. And what is true of astron- 
omy is true of the other sciences, including sociology. So, 
Shields concludes, intellectual antagonism between theology 
and positive science does not exist. 

In like manner, he goes on, it may be shown that there is 
no moral antagonism between the two tendencies. It is as- 
serted by positivists that sentiments inspired by theology — 
inspired by its own illusory and transient nature — are repug- 
nant to the more rational and permanent sentiments evoked by 
positive science. The theological spirit. Shields objects, instead 
of being supplanted by the positive spirit, is actually invigor- 
ated by it, since a realization of the limited power of man over 
the universe helps us to conceive of the unlimited power of 
God, and impels us to resort to him in all the more confidence 
and joy. The spectacle of an entire universe under the regu- 
ation of laws would be not only logically inconsistent but 
morally appalling without the notion of a beneficent Lawgiver. 

nd finally, Shields declares, there is no social antagonism 
o t e two tendencies. Comte maintains that as long as theo- 
(^ica theory prevails, and the consequent moral sentiments 
a oun , the mass of individuals spontaneously concur upon a 
asis o common opinions with some degree of stability, order, 
an ^ peace, but that no sooner do these fundamental opinions 
egin to e assailed by heresy, infidelity, and schism than 
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the law of the three states is wholly unsustained by the evi- 
dence of human nature and of human history. The facts of 
our mental, moral, and social constitution unite with the facts 
of our historical experience in showing that the three pursuits, 
instead of waging exterminating warfare, are but so many allied 
interests of truth, equally spontaneous, legitimate, and perma- 
nent. 

To confirm such an argument no better illustration is needed 
than positivism itself. The positive philosophy is merely a 
product of the metaphysical tendency, and the positive reli- 
gion merely a product of the theological tendency. Shields 
can conceive of no abstractionism more wild than that which 
would construct the entire fabric of human knowledge out of 
an empty generalization of history, and of no fetishism more 
gross than that which, having studiously invested the notion 
of humanity with the attributes of Deity, then invites man- 
kind to love and serve it as its god. So Comte’s system not only 
fails on its own premises, but remains a conspicuous monu- 
ment of the failure. Professing to deride theology and meta- 
physics, it stands forth as itself, in its own perverted sense of 
the words, the most metaphysical of all metaphysics and the 
most theological of all theologies. 

This well-ordered article, which no doubt satisfied theo- 
logians and metaphysicians, but which Comte would have re- 
jected as devoid of positive proofs in support of the arguments 
advanced, was not the end of Shields’s efforts to reconcile 
theology and positive science. 

In i86i he published in Philadelphia a little book entitled 
Phtlosophta Ultima, which had a profound influence on the 
writings of the remainder of his life. In this brief essay, — it 
contains only ninety-six pages, — he sought to present a survey 
0 ^ e views of his day on “the collisions of the theological and 
scientific classes during the past three centuries, and the rise 
o . at anarchy of the sciences and consequent anarchy of 
opinions, institutions, and interests, which has become the 
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A regrettable feature of Wharton’s otherwise praiseworthy 
essay on positivism is his distortion of some of the facts of 
Comte’s biography. According to Wharton, Comte was born 
in 1788, not 1798; and he was of noble descent, and so was 
thrown into the turmoil of the French Revolution. When he 
wrote the Corns de philosophie positive, Wharton continues, 
he was poor, friendless, obscure, and solitary, but when he con- 
ceived his Religion of Humanity, he was rich and had friends 
who were capable of appreciating and rewarding his services. 
He was, besides, at the head of a numerous school of enthusi- 
astic disciples, and his genius was acknowledged even where 
his doctrines were the most strongly condemned. And now 
for his home life with Clotilde de Vaux! “He has established 
a home, at the head of which stands a lady who, however un- 
reconcilable with Christian ethics may have been her connec- 
tion with him, devotes powers of fascination, almost unrivaled, 
to the object of making that home happy.” This domestic rela- 
tion, Wharton adds, although most pleasant, was injurious to 
Comte’s moral character by its impurity.^ As if this romancing 
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After a few remarks on Comte’s lucid style, his singleness 
of purpose, his extraordinary power of classification and fine 
mathematical gifts, and the pure and unsordid nature of his 
intellectual life, Wharton begins his criticism of the positive 
philosophy. 

Positivism, as set forth in the Cours de philosophie positive, 
can never be, Wharton thinks, complete or authoritative, because 
Comte excludes from the range of his observation all social 
history except that of the “Occident.” ^ As a consequence of 
this error, he leaves out of consideration Asia, the birthplace 
of civilization. North Africa, the theater of its most luxuriant 
youthful growth, and America, the scene of its present greatest 
activity. 

In his objections to the law of the three states, Wharton 
expatiates at length on Comte’s bold assertion that fetishism 
was the original form of religious culture. History, Wharton 
maintains, proves the contrary. It may be that if fetish worship 
ever existed at all, it was an exceptional form, which, like what 
we assume the image worship of the most degraded and ignor- 
ant Roman Catholics to be, was not an original and substantive 
worship, but the perversion, by a gradual ignoring of the 
spiritual, of a religious culture the first object of which was 
the spiritual clothed in a material attribute or dress. If this 
view be correct, Wharton says, it spells failure for the induction 
of positivism, that in the first, or theological, state, fetishism 
comes first, then polytheism, and finally monotheism. 

However, in order to meet Comte’s position, Wharton asserts, 
it is not necessary to hypothesize, since it is enough to show 
that fetish worship exists at the present time. And to prove 
that it does exist he cites the testimony of Mosheim, Karl 
Eckerman, Layard, Archer Butler, Schlegel, Gladstone, Cud- 
worth, Larcher, Walter M. Gibson, Gross, and Champollion.^ 

= meaning of the word “Occident,” see p. 22, n. i, above. 

Wharton apparently tried to bury positivism under quotations. In addi- 
tion to the authorities mentioned above, he cites Plutarch, Tacitus, Eusebius, 
VoKius, Dr. Arnold, Schaff, Babbage, Whately, William Hamilton, Schiller, 
and Dean Trench. 
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4. MINOR CRITICS OF THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY 

Besides the major critics of Comte’s doctrines whom I have 
just treated, — all Protestant clergymen or professors except 
Parke Godwin, a Protestant journalist, — there were in the 
United States in the decade preceding the Civil War a num- 
ber of minor critics who deserve consideration. To avoid repeti- 
tion, I shall reproduce of their criticisms only the portions 
which contain ideas not already advanced by the major critics. 

An Anonymous Criticism in the daily national 

INTELLIGENCER 

An anonymous writer published in the Daily National Intel- 
ligencer, of Washington, D. C., two long articles, the first of 
which (February 23, 1854) deals with Harriet Martineau’s 
translation of the Cours de philosophic positive and George 
Henry Lewes’s Comte’s Philosophy oj the Sciences, and the 
second (March 2, 1854) contains an exposition of the positive 
philosophy.^ 

In his consideration of the law of the three states, the writer 
admits some such general law of human development, but he 
objects to Comte’s terminology. He thinks that the first stage 
should be called “pseudo-metaphysical,” and that a theological 
and a metaphysical science should be recognized as existing 
contemporaneously with a positive philosophy, and only need- 
ing investigation by the proper method to be admitted into 
the hierarchy of the sciences. Comte should not say that all 
real science is in radical and necessary opposition to all theol- 
ogy, but should limit his statement to all false theology. And 
when he mocks at metaphysics, the writer assents only so far 
as his sarcasms apply to that which is false in the various 
systems of that science. 

The second article is based on the lollowing works by Comte: the Cours, 
tlie Discours stir Vcnscmble du posilivisme (1848), the first two volumes of 
the Syslime de politique positive (i8sii 1852), and the CaUchisme posiliviste 
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The sciences that comprise phenomena which are the farthest 
removed from humanity are precisely the most exact. In pro- 
portion as they relate to humanity, they become more complex, 
and hence less positive. In other words, phenomena which 
admit of an exact science are those beyond all human control — 
for example, those of astronomy. On the contrary, phenom- 
ena which are subject to our control — for instance, those of 
physiology — have not yet been reduced to a science suf- 
ficiently exact to afford man that power of prevision which 
will enable him to foretell how his physical health will be 
to-morrow. 

Comte’s failure to construct a science of social phenomena, 
the critic concludes, has resulted not only from his defective 
method of investigation, but also from the essentially intract- 
able nature of the phenomena themselves. In plain terms, a 
social science is impossible. 

Another Anonymous Criticism 

In the Presbyterian Quarterly Review (September, 1857, 
pp. 31 1-331), there appeared an excellent paper on the Cours 
de philosophic positive, which, unfortunately, is in the main 
a repetition of the objections to positivism which I have already 
summarized. 

In Comte’s investigation of biology, the writer declares, we 
see some of the errors of positivism. According to the Cours, 
science has nothing to do with first or final causes, and its terms 
should be merely expressive of fact without reference to the 
theory of its source. Hence Comte, imitating Blainville, de- 
fines life as “the double interior motion, general and continu- 
ous, of composition and decomposition.” Never, exclaims our 
critic, has a more cold, calm, impassive philosophy gazed up- 
on the grand mystery of life, which to Comte lies only in 
its strictly scientific aspect. Phrenology furnishes him his 
science of mind, and he thinks that Gall’s was a “glorious 
mission.” The idea of soul as independent of matter is with 
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Not by the ceremonies of religion; not by the calculations of ordinary 
prudence, which thoughtfully shuns vexation and puts on its own 
side all the chances of good fortune; but by science. . . . 

The writer concludes by saying that he is not going to review 
the grounds of objections to Comte’s “monstrous system.” He 
has, indeed, mentioned this atheistic “no-philosophy” only to 
regret that Lewes marred an otherwise excellent and valuable 
book by the avowal of discipleship to an author whose genius 
no one will doubt, but whose principles are utterly at war with 
the passionate pursuit of the studies to which he has devoted 
his powers. 

Orlando Williams Wight used the pages of the New 
Englander, of New Haven, Connecticut (August, 1858, pp. 
540-574), to assail Lewes’s history of philosophy, which, ac- 
cording to him, is full of irreverence, contradictions, errors of 
statement, presumption, and skepticism, and, what is worse, 
suffers from the blight of “the vaunted positive method.” 
Wight’s final word is that Lewes’s work is not only useless 
but pernicious. Its false doctrine can lead only to materialism 
and atheism. 

In the Methodist Quarterly Review (New York, October, 
1859, pp. 513-529), the Reverend Oliver S. Munsell declared 
that Lewes’s history was a formal announcement of the perma- 
nent domiciliation of the positive philosophy of Comte in the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. Lewes’s argument, Munsell continues, is 
made up of two general propositions: first, all attempts to con- 
struct a valid system of philosophy have failed, and therefore 
must always fail; and secondly, all our ideas are derived from 
experience: hence they are subjective, and consequently are 
invalid as the basis of a rational system of philosophy. Of 

Wight (1824-1888), physician and translator, studied theology, and was 
ordained to the Universalist ministry. He practised medicine in Wisconsin, and 
in 1874 was appointed geologist and surgeon general of that State. He trans- 
lated several of Victor Cousin’s philosophic works into English. 
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not of itself sufficiently condemnatory, Mackall charges Comte 
(or rather “Comte,” as he calls him throughout) with attempt- 
ing to make the impression on the minds of his readers that the 
beliefs connected with theology and psychology are inconsistent 
with the acknowledged truths of science. 

Unfortunately, Mackall presents no proofs to support his 
accusations against Comte. On the other hand, he has recourse 
to vague epithets and statements such as the following: 
“Comte’s arguments are futile and absurd”; “sophistry”; “non- 
sense”; “unsatisfactory”; “ridiculous tirade”; “silly attempt 
in favor of atheism” ; “arbitrary”; “confused”; “unphilosophi- 
cal”; “want of reflection and much ignorance of biology”; 
no one but a monomaniac can contemplate nature and then 
deny that it has an author”; “founded in a degree of ignorance 
and prejudice that should disgrace any philosopher”; “this 
is all folly”; “idle dreams”; “utopian”; “fallacy and ignorance.” 
It must be owned that when these appreciations are reinforced 
by such remarks as “to attempt to give eclat to the positive 
philosophy by connecting it with the eminent names of Bacon, 
Descartes, and Galileo, though artful, is unworthy of a philoso- 
pher, and “the laws of nature, or the natural laws, had the 
same origin and the same sanction as the moral law, both having 
originated in God and both being the dictate of his will,” the 
argument is irresistible. 

The Brief Comments, which is made up of vituperative notes 
from one to ten lines in length, with page references to Miss 
Martineau’s translation, merely indicates in the long run that 
its author was a Christian who believed that there is no conflict 
between science and theology, and furthermore, that he had 
un oun ed confidence in the wisdom of his countrymen. “The 
human mind in the United States,” he says, “is too free 
and independent to be influenced generally by the silly soph- 
IS nes o the positive philosophy. This new philosophy is 
lere isreprded and despised, except by a few professing 
0 e exc usive in science, but who, in reality, being too 
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believe in the eternity of matter and in its inherent power to 
pass through a series of changes, in a fixed line of progress, 
without any divine interposition. He attaches little importance 
to morals and severs them from all connection with theology; 
and he recognizes in government no higher law than expediency. 
He regards metaphysics as a will-o’-the-wisp, to lead men astray 
from the path of practical progress. He denies that the testi- 
mony of consciousness is valid, or that any knowledge of the 
laws of mental action can be acquired by the most patient 
observation of the working of the individual mind. He elim- 
inates from the chain of causes in human progress all super- 
natural^ agency and all individual volition. He imagines that 
a providential government over man must be irregular and 
capricious,^ and that the idea of law is irreconcilable with a 
supreme divine will. It is difficult to conceive, Lincoln says, 
ow a strong thinker can be so deluded as to elevate matter 
above mind and ascribe to impersonal nature a higher unity 
of design than to an intelligent Creator. 

By way of conclusion, the Reverend Mr. Lincoln remarks 
that Buckle is a monomaniac in his allusions to religion, and 
comparatively sane in his treatment of other subjects. Because 
0 is spiritual blindness, he is condemned to grope helplessly 
through the night of the past. 


John Fiske s First Acquaintance with Positivism 

Fiske, philosopher and historian, during a two year’s pre- 

Reverend H. M. Colton in 

mJtVi tR (1858, 1859), became acquainted 

with the first volume of Buckle’s history, which, at the request 

Tn Livingston Youmans,i Appleton published in 1858. 

Vniim Youmans, Fiske says: “I thus owed to 

ans e most powerful intellectual stimulus of those 

instruction for Vhe e^uclVe’d fnd editor, was a promoter of scientific 

the establishment of the Popular 
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of his sermons and other writings as late as 1853.’^ That his 
opinion of Comte and the Cours was one of mixed approval and 
censure is shown by the following extract from a letter addressed , 
by him to the Reverend Joseph Henry Allen (Boston, Janu- 
ary 29, 1851); “I shall read your article on Comte with pleas- 
ure.^ I could not give you any hints about him; only can say 
that he is able, dull, materialistic, and ill-natured, and has made 
a book of sterling merit. But what a pity he can’t get out of 
his more material phrenology! ” ® 


S. THE PRINCIPAL AMERICAN CRITICS OF COMTE’S 
POLITY AND RELIGION 

Among the critics of the positive polity and religion, we 
shall meet some of those who have already been presented as 

'See, for example, Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Theology 
(Boston, 1853), PP. xxxix and bdi. 

' For this article, which appeared in the Christian Examiner (March, 1851) , 
see A. C. and the U. S. {1816-1853), pp. 19 ff, 

'Weiss, Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, I, 381. 

Besides the criticisms of the Cours treated above, I have come across the 
following mentions of Comte’s work, which, however, add nothing new: Anon., 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, April, 1852, p. 274; anon., Christian 
Review, January, 1833 (m an article on Henry Rogers’s The Eclipse of Faith) ,’ 
anon., ifc/d., July, 1853 (in an article on “Christian Supematuralism’’) ; a re- 
production in The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, Science, and Art 
(New York), January, 1854, of an article by “Sir Nathaniel” entitled “Positive 
Philosophy: Comte and Lewes,” which had appeared in the New Monthly 
Magazine (London), XCIX (1853), PP. 275-281; anon.. Southern Literary 
Messenger, kyu\, 1856 (in an article entitled “Some Thoughts on Social Philoso- 
P y ); William Dexter Wilson, D.D., An Elementary Treatise on Logic (New 
P' 341 J Asa Mahan, of Union College, Schenectady, New York, 
'*57). PP. 333. 380; Joseph Haven, pro- 
essor ot philosophy in Amherst College, Mental Philosophy (Boston, 1857). 
R 58h; Laumns Perseus Hickok, D.D., Rational Cosmology (New York, 1858), 
1° ’ Coppde, professor of English literature in the University of 

°l Logic (Philadelphia, 1858), pp. 270, 273, 274; anon., 
Rpnntlt” 3n article on “Modem Skepticism and its 

f T Wharton Collins, professor of philosophy in the University 

connected with i860), p. 342. The only interesting point 

_ j , , “ works is the fact that by 1856 Comte was beginning to be 

hnnUc nf w'lr condemned) in college textbooks — for example, in the 

Hirlrnt- TT ' Dexter Wilson, Asa Mahan, Joseph Haven, Laurens Perseus 
Hickok, Henry Copp6e, and T. Wharton Colics. 
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Hill regards Strauss, Feuerbach, and Comte as the leaders 
of the infidel movement of the day. After considering the first 
two, he turns to Comte, who, as a thinker, he says, is vastly 
superior to his partners in vice. 

In the Systhne de politique positive, Hill asserts, Comte pre- 
sents his religious system and worship under Christian forms, 
but he borrows rather from Catholicism than from Christian- 
ity, the difference between which he evidently does not com- 
prehend. Although he denies the very notion of first cause, of 
God, of the soul, and of immortality, he actually invents a 
Supreme Being and a regular worship as necessary to the wel- 
fare of society. His Etre Supreme, however, is humanity — 
humanity as a whole, as a continuous and eternal life; but, in 
imitation of the God of the Bible, he confers upon this power 
unity, omnipresence, omniscience, omnipotence, and eternity. 
His worship is the worship of man, and his man has no soul, no 
immortality, no heaven.^ Like the papal system, after which it 
is modeled. Hill declares, the Religion of Humanity must have 
its priests, forms, and festivals, its social sacraments, and even 
a canonization, which rewards worthy mortals by placing them, 
after death, in the ideal galaxy of glorified humanity. 

So, at last. Hill concludes, Comte is obliged to take cogniz- 
ance of the fact that man is a religious being, and that he must 
have a system of belief, discipline, and worship.^ 

Lyman Hotchkiss Atwater 

Atwater is filled with choler when he discovers that Comte 
takes the Catholic Church as the grand concrete embodiment 

Charles de Rouvre found Comte’s conception of humanity one of the most 
beautiful ever invented by a poet. He says: “Tous les morts de tons les temps 
continuent a vivre, d’age en age, non sculement dans ceux qui leur succedent, 
mais dans les^ oeuvres qu’ils leur ont leguees. Et les vivants, lies h eux par 
ces oeuvres memes, sont en quelque sorte contraints de suivre la voie ouverte 
par les morts. C’est ce qui justifie la magnifique expression du penseur: ‘Les 
morts gouvement de plus en plus les vivants’ ” {L’Amoitreuse Histoire d’ Auguste 
Comte et de Clotilde de VauXj p. 434). 

A religious regeneration was essential to Comte’s mission. His Plan des 
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millenium. The infallibility of the Pope is to be superseded by the 
infallibility of the positive philosophy. The hierarchy of Rome is to 
be supplanted by a hierarchy of atheistic speculatists. Pope Pius 
and his successors are to be displaced by Pope Comte and his suc- 
cessors, disobedience to whose decrees and fulminations is no more 
to be tolerated than disbelief in the principles of astronomy! If 
liberty of conscience is to be cloven down, we would greatly prefer 
the iron scepter of one who owns his accountability to the Most 
High, from whom he claims to hold his power, to the remorseless 
tyranny of the atheist, who knows none higher than himself! 

Nations, Atwater concludes, after casting off the yoke of 
civil and spiritual despotism, are, in Comte’s opinion, to be 
induced to submit to this more terrible bondage by the law 
of human progress, which, from all past history, shows in- 
ductively that the social development of the race follows in 
the track of its more advanced thinkers. Therefore the more 
advanced thinkers — in the present case the positivists' — 
should be installed and obeyed as the guides and counsellors 
of society. 

Joseph Henry Allen 

The criticisms of the Reverend Thomas Hill and the Rev- 
erend Lyman Hotchkiss Atwater are of slight importance. The 
first serious attack by an American on the positive polity and 
religion was made by the Reverend Joseph Henry Allen, Uni- 
tarian, one of the most perspicacious of Comte’s American 
critics.^ 

From critical, Allen begins, Comte now becomes construc- 
tive; from exposition he proceeds to application. What before 
was a doctrine of science appears at present as a practical 
guide of life. The arrogant critic has finally evolved into an 
uncompromising dogmatist. 

ARen s article, “Comte’s Religion of Humanity,” appeared in the Christian 
Examiner, July, 1857, pp. 18-36. — Allen (1820-1898), a graduate of Harvard 
College and of the Harvard Divinity School, held pastorates in Washington, 
D. C., and Bangor, Maine. From 1863 to 1865 he was associate editor of the 
Christian Examiner, and from 1878 to 1882 lecturer on ecclesiastical history in 
Harvard College. 
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furnishes the key to his curious second career, “in which he 
made himself ridiculous by the sentimental extravagance which 
so disgusted the ‘abortive positivists.’ ” After Comte had fin- 
ished the Cours de philosophie positive, Allen explains, a surge 
of domestic love flooded him unawares and mellowed the soil 
for the second harvest — that is, for the preparation of his 
social construction. Clotilde de Vaux, separated from her hus- 
band, fell under the influence of Comte, the recluse, for a year 
before her death. In closeness and tenderness, this union was 
equivalent to a betrothal. After Clotilde’s death, the saddened 
remembrance of this affection seems to have roused, and in- 
sensibly blended with, the sweeter memories of childhood, so 
as to affect the whole type and tone of Comte’s meditations. 
His filial tenderness, his early lessons of worship, the saints, 
angels, and gentle human images that cluster about the thought 
of Catholic devotion, all had a part, along with his passion for 
Clotilde, in effecting that moral regeneration essential to his 
later task. Personal and domestic love, pent up through years 
of solitude and trials, suddenly asserted its sway. Left soli- 
tary again, he found the current of his being changed: the 
heart had resumed the rightful mastery of the intellect. And 
what seemed the most sterile and negative of creeds blossomed 
into a ritual which strives to reproduce all that in the Roman 
Church has won the devoted and passionate fondness of its 
worshippers. 

It is from the same strictly personal and autobiographical 
point of view, Allen goes on, that we must judge almost all 
that is characteristic in Comte’s religion. We must regard it 
less as the “Religion of Humanity” than as the idea of doc- 
trine, practice, worship, culture, and social life gradually de- 
veloped to meet the condition and moods of Auguste Comte, 
a man singularly combining the most absolute need of a reli- 
gious faith with the most entire negation of its generally received 
intellectual postulates. In what is peculiar of its doctrines or 
worship, it is an hypothetical, and not, as he terms it, a 
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an elaborate parallel or parody of the Catholic ritual and hier- 
archy. In the new Church there is, indeed, the doctrine of 
saints and angels, five of the seven Catholic sacraments, the 
showy solemnities, the saints’ days, and the public spectacles 
of worship of the Church of Rome.^ Still more significant is 
the intensely despotic notion of the priesthood, or spiritual 
power, which claims no authority in temporal rule and re- 
nounces all ambition of wealth and secular honors, but which 
is so absolute in the domain of education, morals, and thought 
as to effect a degree of subordination and ascetic disci- 
pline of which the proudest hierarchy of Rome could scarcely 
dream. 

Having given some idea of the spirit and aim of Comte’s re- 
ligious scheme, Allen now purposes to determine what sense 
the hermit of the rue Monsieur-le-Prince gives to the phrase 
“the Religion of Humanity,” and also to consider some of the 
practical results that follow from his doctrine. 

As an object of active sympathy, Allen affirms, as a motive 
of appeal, as a ground of social duty, the thought of a common 
humanity, or moral unity of mankind, has been the characteris- 
tic thing in modern Christian ethics. So he does not feel that 
he is dealing with anything strange and new when he is invited 
to regard this ideal existence as an object of service and homage. 
What does startle him sometimes, however, is the language in 
which this divinity, “composed of his own adorers,” is invested 
with attributes of personality, wisdom, and power, as if Comte 
himself forgets that he is dealing with a mere fiction of speech, 
and believes in the existence of the Great Being he has made 
after his own image. In order not to charge him with silly 
idolatry, Allen takes his language as spoken to the heart and 
fancy and as simply an effort to sublimate ethics into poetry. 
Strangely enough, Comte speaks of his divinity in a double 

'Allen quotes an anonymous visitor to Comte as follows; “His repro- 
duction of many a Christian thought seemed to me but as the singing of the 
Lord’s songs in a strange tongue.” 
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of each individual mind. It professes to give the complete theory 
of human culture; and in this regard its defects are obvious. 
Intellectually, the scheme lacks the essentials of mental disci- 
pline and independence, which are sacrificed to symmetry and 
method. Morally, it seems to know little of the stern discipline 
of the conscience and of that regeneration of the will which 
is the hardest and truest lesson of practical religion. On the 
ghastly lack from the first of an Infinite Holy and Supreme, to 
whom the adoring affection and aspiration are taught to rise, 
Allen thinks it unnecessary to dwell. In Comte’s plan, in spite 
of the ingenuity and even the beauty of many hints, there is 
something peculiarly unnatural and sad in the mockery of 
childhood’s early piety, of generations hastening to claim their 
rank in a world without souls.^ 

In Comte’s religious prepossessions, Allen adds, it is the 
Catholic hierarchy which suggests the model of his fabric; 
and it is the Catholic dogma in its lowest decrepitude that fur- 
nishes the object of attack to his scornful skepticism. The 
Deity it dethrones is simply an idol, not the God of an equal 
and just providence, not the Father of the Christian’s adora- 
tion and trust; but the arbitrary Sovereign of medieval Church 
mythology, a Deity of servile superstition, who condemns the 
multitudes of men to hopeless wretchedness for an affront not 
their own to his jealous majesty, and who is scarcely propitiated 
to show mercy on a few by the supplications of his son, his 
mother, and the saints. The Infinite, Incomprehensible, and 
Perfect One, the living bond of law and life in a universe of re- 
volving worlds, is not so much as named or known by Auguste 
Comte. 

As the foundation of morals and the germ of the state, Allen 
says, family life receives all prominence in this new system; in 
fact, in Comte’s view, society is composed, not of individuals, 
but of families. Marriage should be indissoluble, even by 

As I shall show later, Allen fails to do full justice to the aims and motives 
of Comte’s system of education. 
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An Anonymous Critic ^ 

In his science of sociology, the writer says, Comte maintains 
that the laws of nature, the basis of the positive philosophy, are 
capable of universal extension to race and society, and that 
these natural laws of the social order are as fixed and as in- 
variable as those of the heavenly bodies. Comte’s unfolding 
of the social laws pertaining to the individual, the family, the 
community, and the state is admirably done, our author con- 
cedes, but it is incredible that a man of such sagacity and dis- 
cernment could have been blind to God’s stamp on each pillar 
and fragment of the social system. 

It is refreshing to read — coming from such a source, — the 
reviewer continues, a vindication of morality as the basis of 
social order, a defense of the marriage relation and of the 
sanctity of the family against revolutionary assault, and the 
hold, yet just, position that ideas and social manners, and not 
institutions, are the seat of the evil against which complaint 
is made. As Comte rightly says, the reorganization of society, 
in order to be more than merely provisional, must be based 
not on a change of laws or forms of government or methods of 
external reform, but on a modification of the inward life of a 
people.^ However, the writer refuses to sanction Comte’s be- 
lief that theology and metaphysics cannot furnish the morality 
essential to social order, but that positivism can. Indeed, 
Comte’s morality is nothing more than implicit obedience to 
the interests and necessities of humanity, as these are mani- 
fested in scientific development. No sane mind could believe 
in the success of Comte’s theories. They are merely the fancies 
of a dreamer. 

After an attack on Comte’s rigid educational system, and 
on the reading of the Imitation oj Christ and the Divine Com- 
edy as substitutes for the Bible, the critic concludes as follows: 

^Presbyterian Quarterly Review, September, 1857, pp. 311-331. 

American legislators and reformers should be obliged to memorize this 
sentence. 
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‘universal spontaneous tendencies” as the logical basis of so- 
ciety. No social organization, however perfect in tlieory, can 
be permanent which is not founded on true morality; and his- 

ory clearly testifies that no true morality is possible to con- 
sistent atheism. 

However, the Reverend Oliver S. Munsell absolves Comte 
or many of his aberrations. Had he been reared, not in Catho- 

but in a pious Protestant community, how 
different his system would have been! 

environed by the delusions and super- 
claims therp Christianity, from whose despotic 

of a cold and avenue of escape save in the embrace 

ChrisUanitv t atheism. To him, 

symbol of intpm ^ adge of ignorance and slavery, atheism the 
rema npd Protestantism he and 

his loti . conclusively prove. Had 
away suJ oundPd r his yiuth passed 

far different had h ^ genial influences of a Bible Christianity, 

ntellecrwould^ i!^® philosophy which his profound and earnest 
inieiiect would have bequeathed to the world. 

Francis Wharton 

form Comte’s plan of governmental re- 

absohitp 1 ^^ subordination of human conduct to 

of thouvir d f I’- goes on, freedom 

libertv wonlTu ° would be impossible, and individual 

thing is to bp d^ ^ 1 the past. In Comte’s system every- 
which is tn d”^ ^ ^rid exhaustive centralization, 

natural affpru*^ ceremonies, creeds and beliefs, 

X labor d" 7 ^"P^^^tural awe, occupations and pur- 
suits, labor and relaxation, manners and usages. All power is 

early Puritan leaders in Comte’s position with that of the 

of society by the enthronement ''A f prepare for a reorganization 

thought that without such n h • intellectual laws. Each 

and unjust. But here thev Eovernment and society would be insecure 

natural, the other of the ^“*>*05 in the recognition of the 

^^fpctnatiiralf element. 



AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS COMTE'S PHILOSOPHY 8$ 

Comte prescribed what course is to be taken by the priests 
in respect to every contingency. The method of study under 
the priesthood is prescribed. The boy, after receiving the sacra- 
ment of initiation at the age of fourteen, is to go to the school 
adjoining the temple of Humanity. He imdergoes a novitiate 
of seven years, each of which is to have its specific topic. Then 
Comte decrees that during his sdentihc preparation the pupil 
will be monotheistic, in adolescence pantheistic, and in matur- 
ity atheistic — a decree which, Wharton says, gives a good 
idea of Comte’s sublime self-reliance and profound psycho- 
logical ignorance. 

Naturally, Francis Wharton, a Protestant, and an American 
Protestant into the bargain, found the prescriptions of the 
Religion of Humanity irksome, because they permitted no 
diversity of tastes. His objections be lists under four headings 
as follows: 

(a) The sanctions of Comte’s religion destroy human 
liberty. The positive creed is not propounded to be studied 
and accepted; it is a creed as to which there can be no in- 
quiry.' 

(h) They substitute for a faith which, if false, is believed 
to be real, one which, if real, b believed to be fabe. In other 
words, they substitute for a believed truth a confessed sham. 
What can produce a more profound sense of unreality than 
the consciousness that we are worshipping a deity who b 
nothing but our own memory of the dead, who is avowedly 
a mere doll-providence, made and dressed for us by the priest, 
and banded to us to be worshipped in order to satisfy our 
craving for the Infinitely Lovely and Great? 

Anatole France: “Je ne suu pas positiviste. Je peux avoir de bonnes 
r^ons pour ne pas I'etre, j'en ai ausa de mauvaises, et ce sont les plus fortes, 
et ceUes-!i, j'ose les avouer: Je n’ai pas assez de vertu pout croire et professer 
la religion de I’Humanite. Je d’u pas fe courage de renoncer aux fantaisiu, aux 
caprices de la conscience in^vidudle. J'aime mes erreurs. Je ne veux pas 
renoncer k la liberty deiicieuse de m’egaitr, de me perdre, de perdre mon ame” 
(ed. cit., XVH, 273). 
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(c) They dwarf the human by degrading the divine. The 
soul expands or contracts with the object of its worship. The 
object of the positivist worship is not a reality, but a memory. 
It is merely a blurred and faded picture of a procession of 
such of our fellow mortals as the priesthood permits to be 
commemorated. 

(d) They establish an absolute hierarchy, a despotic priest- 
hood, of all forms of government the most injurious. 

Andrew Preston Peabody’s Review of Richard 
Congreve’s Translation of Comte’s 
CAT&CmSME POSITIVISTE ( 1858 ) 

As an exact reasoner and demonstrator of facts, the Reverend 
Mr. Peabody observes,^ Comte is entitled to rank with the 
greatest minds of the century. In his larger works the extent 
of his knowledge and the ability of his criticism seem almost 
to excuse his repulsive theories. But in his condensed posi- 
tivist catechism the worthlessness and folly of his system appear 
in bold relief. There is, indeed, no beauty in his substitutes 
for faith and for society, in the abstract humanity with which 
he hopes to replace God, in the subjective, unconscious im- 
mortality which he sets in the place of the Christian doctrine 
of spiritual life, or in the exaltation of feminine sentiment 
above masculine thought. The Catdchisme, which is merely a 
curious specimen of misdirected human ingenuity, will win 
but few converts to positivism. However, it cannot be treated 
with contempt, since its tone is earnest, sincere, and charitable. 
Its moral standard is not low, though far from being Christian. 
In the disinterestedness of its maxims, in the teaching that the 

^North American Review, July, 1838, p. 268. — Peabody (1811-1893) was 
born in Beverly, Massachusetts. He was graduated from Harvard College in 
1826, and later attended the Harvard Divinity School. From 1833 to i860 he 
was pastor of the Unitarian Church in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and was 
then appointed Plummer professor of Christian morals in Harvard. In 1853 he 
became editor and proprietor of the North American RevieWy which he con- 
trolled for ten years. 
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and should not be confounded with science itself, although they 
are sometimes included among the sciences, and even so re- 
cently as by Comte in his Cours de philosophie positive. This 
error, Carey explains, is due to the fact that much of what is 
really physics is often treated under the head of mathematics 
— for instance, the great laws discovered by Kepler, Galileo, 
and Newton. 

Comte’s review of the gradual development of science and 
his classification of the sciences are eminently satisfactory, 
Carey admits, as regards the more abstract and general por- 
tions of science — that is, down to sociology. Wherefore, then, 
Carey asks, should we doubt that they would be found equally 
satisfactory in respect to those more concrete and special por- 
tions which treat of man in his relations with the material 
world and in his dealings with his fellowmen — of man as a 
being capable of acquiring power over the various natural 
forces provided for his use, and responsible to his fellows and 
to his Creator for the proper employment of the faculties with 
which he has been so wonderfully endowed? If the root, the 
stem, and the branches of the tree of science obey the same 
universal laws governing matter, why should not the blossoms 
and the fruit be equally obedient to them? 

Comte’s first aim in the Cours de philosophie positive, Carey 
continues, was to prove the universality of science, and thereby 
to establish its unity. In addition, the Cours was intended by 
its author as the basis of a work which was to be devoted 
specially to social science. This work, the Systhme de politique 
positive, has since appeared, but in it, as in all the parts of the 
Cours which deal with man and his operations, Comte has in- 
tentionally ignored the mathematical method to which the 
earlier and more fully developed departments of science were 
so largely indebted. That he has done so, Carey declares, seems 
to be a consequence of his regarding mathematics as a science 
and not as a mere instrument for the acquisition of knowledge. 

Carey objects to Comte’s statement that, “in exploring the 
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the great laboratory of the world for facts which reveal laws. 
The present condition of social science is in what Comte calls 
the metaphysical state; and there it must lie stagnant till its 
teachers awaken to the fact that there is but one system of 
laws for the government of all matter, whether existing in the 
form of a piece of coal, a tree, a horse, or a man, and but one 
mode of study for all departments of it. 

If, Carey concludes, Pascal was right when he said that we 
should consider the endless succession of men as one man, is 
it not possible that the laws of all the earlier and more abstract 
departments of science will be found to be applicable to the 
highly concrete and special science which concerns itself with 
the relations of man in society, and that, therefore, all science 
will prove to be but one? To show that such is the case is the 
object of Carey’s Principles of Social Science. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, despite some dissent, the 
influence of Comte on Carey is quite apparent. 

Calvin Blanchard 

To a pamphlet from his own pen, A Message to ‘‘The Sov- 
ereign People^’ of the United States (New York, i860), Calvin 
Blanchard, author, publisher, and bookseller at 76 Nassau 
Street, New York City, appended a note entitled “The Author’s 
Experience.” ^ Educated puritanically, he declares, he was con- 
verted into a zealous unbeliever by Thomas Paine’s The Age of 
Reason. After this excellent start, he read the history of the 
world, took a general survey of science and art, and examined 
man’s religious, political, and moral creeds, with the result 
that he became “dismally misanthropic.” Then he perused 
Robert Taylor and Volney, and perceived that religion, the 
world over, differed only in name and in non-essentials. Fried- 
rich Strauss, William Rathbone Greg, and John Macnaught 

‘ For information concerning Blanchard, I am obliged to depend wholly on 
his account of himself, since no cncyclop(^a or biographical dictionary even 
mentions him. 
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Times, the Labor Question, and the Family, Hittell’s Evi- 
dences against Christianity and A Plea for Pantheism, Fourier’s 
Social Destiny of Man, and Howitt’s History of Priestcraft, 
Although his chief aim as a publisher was to give independent 
readers the works of the greatest intellects and the deepest 
thinkers, he was convinced that the mind, like the body, must 
have relaxation. Therefore, with the design of combining 
wisdom and merriment, instruction and amusement, he pub- 
lished such works as Ovid’s Art of Love, Boccaccio’s Decam- 
eron, the Basia of Janus Secundus, and Rousseau’s Confessions} 
As a result of reading “liberal books,” Blanchard renounced 
Christianity and became a convert to the religion of science 
(Comte’s Cours he regarded as “more powerful in the de- 
struction of theology than anything before written”). In order 
to spread the new gospel, he began writing books and pamphlets 
which “give a view of the results that a practical application 
of Comte, Feuerbach, and Fourier must produce.” His own 
writings, he says, which are opposed to theology and its govern- 
mental superstructure, as well as to the crushing of the human 
passions, show conclusively tliat nature is all-sufficient, and 
that, with man’s cooperation, the great aim of nature may be 
attained with rapid and constantly increasing speed. 

Let us now examine some of the works which are praised so 
warmly by the man who penned and published them. 

In 1856 Blanchard brought out a pamphlet entitled Social 
Physics: From the Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte} 
which is made up of two chapters from his second edition of 
Miss Martineau’s translation.* At the end of the text, one 
reads the following note by Blanchard: “The foregoing extract 
will give an idea of the bearing of the positive philosophy on 

' Some of this information I have taken from the advertisements in Blanchard’s 
1858 edition of Harriet Martineau’s translation of the Cours. 

- On the title-page occur the words: “A Book for the Times: To Exterminate 
Political Vermin and Moral Quacks.” 

“The chapters bear these titles: “Necessity and Opportuneness of this New 
Scheme,” and “Principal Philosophical Attempts to Constitute a Social System.” 
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mongrel, monstrous sociology,” and change this vale of tears, 
which has hitherto been regarded as fit only to be traveled 
through, posthaste, to a better world, into an abode where man 
will be perfected and invested will all the benefit, the use, 
die value, and the reality of omnipotence, and empowered to 
realize and enjoy in the flesh, on earth, all that which can be 
conceived of unalloyed, and even of eternal, happiness. In 
the ruin wrought by the failure of ultra-naturalism, absolutism, 
aristocracy, democracy, and demagogocracy, our only hope is 
in positivism, which alone has not been tried and proved want- 
ing. 

That Calvin Blanchard was fond of long titles is shown by 
the title of his next pamphlet: The Religion of Science; or, 
The Art of Actualizing Liberty, and of Perfecting and Suffi- 
ciently Prolonging Happiness: Being a Practical Answer to the 
Great Question, — “If yoti take away my religmi, what will 
you give me in its stead?" (i860). This work, which is a plea 
for the religion and the government of science, is written in 
Calvin’s usual violent, bombastic, and often incoherent, style. 
It begins as follows; 

The Religion of Science alone can be the antidote to the Religion 
of Mystery, and to the arbitrary rule, unjust law, impracticable 
morality, and suicidal virtue founded thereon. 

Religion to be true, to be religion, must be a present, living, dynami- 
cal, intelligible actuality, not a bygone speculative abstraction or 
moral fossil — a specter of the past, beckoning man backwards, en- 
couraging a rejection of the new for the old, and mysteriously point- 
ing at life through the dark portals of death. 

The Religion of Science will be the constantly higher and higher 
law, which knowledge, when harmoniously connected, when organized 
into a living body of doctrine, as it demonstrably must soon be, 
will ever clearer and more efficiently reveal and develop, up to the 
perfection point. 

The Government of Science will be the regulation of voluntary 
action according to the Religion of Science; the direction of progress 
in consonance with order; the aider, instead of the represser, of 
human action; and finally, the liberator of voluntary action from all 
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marriage, which is too often legalized prostitution; the theo- 
logical phantasm; popular government; the immorality of the 
Protestant clergy in the United States; supernaturalists; mys- 
tery; absolutism; demagogism; slavery; and poverty. 

The composition of the final work by Calvin Blanchard 
which I shall notice was surely a labor of gratitude and love. 
In this small volume (no pages) our radical Yankee tried to 
pay his debt to Thomas Paine, who, it will be recalled, revealed 
to him the joys of infidelity. The title, which is in itself almost 
a biography, runs as follows: The Life of Thomas Paine; 
Mover of the ^'Declaration of Independence” ; Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs under the First American Congress; Member 
of the National Convention of France; Author of “Common 
Sense” “The Crisis,” “Rights of Man,” “Age of Reason,” etc., 
etc.; The Man Whose Motto was, “The World is My Country, 
To Do Good My Religion.” Embracing Practical Considera- 
tions on Human Rights; Demonstrating that Man Tends Irre- 
pressibly to Actual Freedom; and Showing a Liberty-Aim 
Connection in the Action of the World’s Three Great Author- 
Heroes, Rousseau, Paine, and Comte (i860). 

In his Introduction, Blanchard takes the stand that certain 
periods of history have had their author-heroes: for example, 
Thomas Paine was the author-hero of the American Revolu- 
tion, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, of the French Revolution, and 
Auguste Comte, with his Cours de philosophie positive, is the 
hero of the great struggle for human rights and liberty which 
is now going on. There have been, Galvin adds, hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of other author-heroes and -heroines, — 
for instance, Bacon, Locke, Luther, Voltaire, Fourier, Robert 
Owen, Mary Wollstonecraft, and Frances Wright,' — but the 
writings of none of them “have been quite such textbooks of 
revolution as those of Rousseau and Paine were, and those 
of Comte are.” 

Intermingled with the events of Paine’s life, we find in this 
production some of Blanchard’s hobbies: for example, science 
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Clergymen are aware, Blanchard asseverates, “that the 
world s old religion is dead, but they mean to prolong its decay 
to the utmost, in order that they may feed, like carrion crows, 
on its rotten carcass.” And furthermore, the clergy denounce 
the materialism of the age. 

K j such men as Hum- 

boldt and Comte did not believe in the existence of the extra-almighty 
pedant whom they seat on the throne of the universe. . . . Comte 
as mat ematically annihilated a God who can have no practical 
existence to man, together with the supposed foundation of a faith, 
0 ur er eaching of which can but hold human perfection in abey- 


The freedom-experiment in the United States, which was 
strongly encouraged by Thomas Paine, is bound to fail, Calvin 
holds, unless the aid of art-liberty is invoked. Fortunately 
for the reader, he defines this panacea: 


liberty I mean the practical application of all science and 

art systemized, as fast as unfolded. The only law which can govern 

oftLn! T . d'scovered; it must be drawn from the whole 

than ran ^1? ®f^cted; human law can no more be enacted 

tnan can physical law.^ 


fortunately again, Blanchard tells whence will come 
the future discoverers of human law: 


caf room, the chemical laboratory, the astronomi- 

from all thp qpu’ 1 ® ^nd physiologist’s study; in fine, 

instead of 1 ip‘ °° ® ° science and art should human law be declared, 
resoect hpciHn"^ ^^Sislative halls by those who, in every 

ignoramuses ^ trickery, fraud, and “smartness,” are perfect 


uTort presentation of several of Calvin Blanchard’s 

Pni, reader has come to the conclusion that 

m was right when he said that in his search for truth he 


the principles Blanchard give definite information concemin 
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Lydia Maria Child 


At the beginning of his article on positivism in A Treatise 
on Theism ( 1859 ), Francis Wharton says that in Mrs. Child’s 
The Progress of Religious Ideas through Successive Ages (3 
vols., New York and London, 1855 ) “the positive idea of 
religion is espoused with a coarseness of tone which may at 
least serve to put the careless reader on his guard against its 
essential godlessness of spirit.” ^ I desire to bring out here 
the fact that there is no proof whatever of the influence of 
Auguste Comte on Mrs. Child’s once famous work." 

Mrs. Child, who began life as a Unitarian, was gradually 
freed from accepted creeds by her study of the religions of the 
world. As early as July 14 , 1848 , she wrote to her brother, 
Convers Francis, a Unitarian clergyman and a professor in 
the Harvard Divinity School: “My book gets slowly on. . . . 
I am going to tell the plain, unvarnished truth ... and let 
Christians and infidels, orthodox and Unitarians, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Swedenborgians growl as they like.” ® Shortly 
after the publication of her work she wrote to her brother as 
follows (February 27 , 1856 ): 


theology, I still have a difficulty in seeing eye to eye 
•. • • Is there any basis for a science concerning the nature 
wn, Psing, and the relations of human souls with him? 

tinn^ ave we for guides into the infinite except faith and aspira- 
1. r ’ ’ ' passing through strange spiritual experiences not at 
f,? or willing. Ideas which formerly seemed to me 

un a ion firm as the everlasting hills are rolling away from under 


the Biblirnl 1}^^ Lyman Hotchkiss Atwater, in his article on positivism in 
“We observe and Princeton Review, January, 1856, p. 63, remarks: 

work on the Viict authoress, Mrs. Child, has just published a huge 

our reliiiioiis im ''T rehgion, which is strangely recommended by some of 
she Duts the ^ same paragraphs in which they bear witness that 

Massarhiisptt,* a 1880) , miscellaneous writer, was born at Medford, 
Favor ol that rint ’■“"S abolitionist, she published in 1833 her An Appeal in 
as the first anf 1 ^ ° Called Africans, which is generally regarded 

sac , Daughters of the Puritan (Boston, 1905), p. 109. 
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Mrs. Child s book, which is merely an attempt at a com- 
parative history of religion, is not so offensive to-day as it 
seems to have been in the fifties. What the present-day reader 
objects to in it is not so much the ideas (which are in the 
main sound enough) as the inadequacy of documentation. 
Mrs. Child’s brother, Convers Francis, and Theodore Parker 
gave her advice as to her researches, and I can only agree with 
an opinion already expressed, that the authorities they chose 
for her were second-rate.^ 

That Auguste Comte was among these authorities there is 
no evidence. His name does not appear in Mrs. Child’s “List 
of books used in the preparation of these volumes,” nor is he 
mentioned or quoted a single time in the entire text. Mrs. 
Child certainly depended for most of her matter on some of the 
rationalistic writers of the period, but there is not one word 
m her works to prove, in spite of the fact that Theodore Parker, 
w 0 knew the Cours de philosophic positive, was her adviser, 
that she was acquainted with Comte, the positive philosophy, 
or the Religion of Humanity. 

Conclusion 

The conclusion to be drawn from my examination of the 
STOres of books, pamphlets, and articles discussed or noticed 
above may be given in a few words. So far, not a single Ameri- 
can, either Christian or infidel, has been found who accepted 
a 0 Comte’s philosophy, polity, and religion. The clergy- 
men, w 0, according to Harriet Martineau, are “professionally 

isqualified for judging of the function and prospects of philos- 
op y, ^ were, as we have seen, vehement, at times even bitter, 
in t eir denunciation of Comte’s efforts to free the Occident 
^ moral, intellectual, and social anarchy into 

w 1C it was sinking. The college professors, infatuated as they 
were wit their philosophic and metaphysical hobbies, were also 

^'Kginson, Contemporaries (Boston and New York, 
Autobiography (Boston, 1877), n, 122. 
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THE VILLAGE OF MODERN TIMES 

1 . SOME AMERICAN FADS OF THE MID-NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

Although Auguste Comte’s knowledge of America was slight, 
it must be admitted that when he characterized the United 
States as the most anarchical country in the Occident, he was 
not far from the truth. About the middle of the nineteenth 
century, a period of universal unrest and aspiration, Europe 
began sending westward a steady stream of emigrants, who 
brought with them all the intellectual, moral, and social follies 
of the Old World, which, added to the native stock, soon con- 
verted what had previously been a fairly sane land into some- 
thing like an Eden Musee on a Brobdingnagian scale. 

Dr. Thomas Low Nichols,^ in his remarkable sociological 
study Forty Years of American Life (London, 1864), was of 
the opinion that freedom from prejudice, disregard of prece- 
dents, and love of novelty made Americans ready listeners to 
every new doctrine, pretended science, and supposed philoso- 
phy, especially if it promised the reformation of society and 
an increase of human happiness. 

The country itself [Nichols says] is a new world, newly peopled 
by its present inhabitants. Its political institutions are novel and 
experimental. The fusion of various nationalities is making a new 

^Nichols was bom at Orford, New Hampshire, in 1815. He began the 
study of medicine at Dartmouth College, hut received his degree in 1850 from 
the College of the City of New York. He spent some fifteen years (ca. 1840— 
i8ss) advocating health reforms and the social experiments of Charles Fourier, 
Josiah Warren, and John Humphrey Noyes. In i8ss he removed to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where for two years he published Nichols' Monthly, in which he upheld 
the doctrines of spiritualism, free love, and the sovereignty of the individuaL 
After the outbreak of the Civil War, he lived in England. He died in France in 
1901. He was the author of numerous works on dietetics, hydrotherapy, and 
the relations of the sexes. 
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in order to frighten their mother, hit upon the idea of rapping 
on the floors, walls, doors, and furniture of the family home 
at Hydesville, New York, and of attributing the disturbances 
to mischievous spirits. The report of tlie girls’ miraculous 
powers soon spread, and after public exhibitions in Hydesville, 
tliey started on a lucrative career as professional performers 
and “mediums.” Finding their original repertory of rappings 
too limited, they added to it manifestations which they were 
confident would appeal to the fellow citizens of Phineas Taylor 
Barnum; the violent opening and shutting of doors and drawers, 
the moving or tossing about of furniture and other objects, 
and, best of all, a code of signals by means of which communica- 
tion could be established with tire presumably supernatural 
authors of tlie antics. 

The success of tlie seances of the Fox sisters in the United 
States and Europe engendered a vast number of “mediums,” 
most of whom spent a large portion of their time in accusing 
their competitors of fraud and imposture. From tlie first, 
scientists frowned on the claims of the spiritualists, and philo- 
sophic minds attributed the rapid spread of the craze to the 
discredit brought on the older theology by skepticism and criti- 
cism, and also to the increasing faith in scientific experiments 
and methods. In 1888 Margaret Fox, then a confirmed in- 
ebriate, confessed that tlie performances of herself and her 
sisters were fraudulent. On the other hand, Leah, the oldest 
sister, who seems to have been the inventor of tlie tricks, main- 
tained to the end that everytliing in spiritualism was the result 
of supernatural intervention.^ 

The crusade in favor of women’s rights, a movement whidi 
has had more visible results than spiritualism, also began about 
1848, during the wave of reform which from Europe came to 
die United States, bringing with it a longing for liberty of 

'See Leah’s book, The Missing Link in Modern Spiritualism, by A. Leah 
Underhill (New York, 1885). And for what purports to be an exposure of the 
fraud, sec Reuben Briggs Davenport, The Death-Blow to Spiritualism: Being 
the True Story oj the Fox Sisters (New York, 1888). 
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disporting a garment which bore a vague resemblance to the 
roomy trousers of a bashi-bazouk, and the triumph of the 
cause seemed at hand. However, as Dr. Nichols informs us, 
“the attempt on the part of certain American women to assume 
masculine or semi-masculine habiliments — a movement which 
received the name of bloomerism from one of its prominent 
American advocates — was a bold and energetic one, but not 
successful.” ^ So, then, before the Civil War, women did not 
quite succeed in bringing themselves down to the level of men. 
It remained for the years following the Great War thoroughly 
to masculinize them and to clothe them in raiment such as the 
world had never seen before. 

Almost contemporaneously with the fads I have just men- 
tioned, came the doctrine of free love, which, manifesting itself 
especially among the Perfectionists, of Oneida, New York,® 
gradually spread until it won the approval of a large number 
of other people, among whom may be mentioned Dr. Thomas 
Low Nichols, Stephen Pearl Andrews, and Calvin Blanchard. 
The portion of the First Report of the Oneida Association which 
is entitled “Bible argument defining the relations of the sexes 
in the Kingdom of Heaven” sets forth the principles on which 
the doctrines of free, or universal, love are based.® In this re- 
markable document one becomes acquainted with such subjects 
as marriage unity, enlargement of heart, special companion- 
ships, exclusive appropriation, peculiar partnerships, attraction 
of love, unsanctified state of the amative passions, affinities of 
nature or position, oranigamy, and simple and complex marriage. 
Little wonder that Dr. Nichols wrote in his treatise on marriage: 

It is a curious spectacle to observe the differences in faith and 
practice in this one particular of sexual morality which have sprung 
out of ^e bosom of the Christian Church in this nineteenth century; 
Shakerism with its utter denial and proscription of the sexual rela- 

^ Forty Years of American Life, II, 23.- 

"The Oneida Community was founded by John Humphrey Noyes in 1847. 

“For this report, see Thomas Low Nichols and Mary S. Gove Nichols, 
Marriage (New York, 1854), part I, chap. xv. 
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middle of the nineteenth century the United States was studded 
with hundreds of communities seeking religious or social free- 
dom and hoping, by cooperation and the common ownership 
of property, to revolutionize the economic life of the world and 
to escape the trials and the hardships, the crime and the poverty 
of ordinary existence. In 1840, impressed by the turn of events, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote to Thomas Carlyle as follows: 
“We are all a little wild here with numberless projects of social 
reform. Not a reading man but has a draft of a new com- 
munity in his waistcoat pocket. . . . George Ripley is talking 
up a colony of agriculturists and scholars. . . . One man re- 
nounces the use of animal food; and another of coin; and 
another of domestic hired service; and another of the state; 
and on the whole we have a commendable share of reason and 
hope.” ^ 

The majority of the communistic settlements lived only a 
few years. Among the causes of their failure were the following: 
dissatisfaction with the leader of the society, and especially 
inability to find a competent leader after the death of the 
founder; rebellion against discipline; secession of the younger 
members; financial difficulties; boredom; and in some of the 
religious groups, discontent occasioned by excessive narrow- 
ness and asceticism.^ 


2. JOSIAH WARREN 

Of all the reformers who came forward- in this period with 
cures for the ills of society, none was more earnest than Josiah 

^ The Correspondence oj Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson (1834- 
1872) (Boston, 1883), I, 308. 

R^gis Michaud, referring to the early forties, says in his La Vie inspirie 
d Emerson (Paris, 1930), p, 134: “C*ctait la grande 6poque des phalanstferes. 
Les reveries de Saint-Simon et de Fourier, en attendant celles d’Auguste Comte, 
passaient I’eau. L’Am6rique fitait un pays jeune, spacicux, malleable, la terre 
promise des utopies. C'cst Ih que les visioimaires d'Europe, depuis Rousseau, 
avaient situ6 Page d’or.” 

°For scores of other fads of the forties and fifties, see Nichols, Forty Years 
oj American Lije, passim. 
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which every one should be free to do as he pleased, but always 
at his own cost. 

In May, 1827, Warren returned to Cincinnati, where he 
opened what he called an Equity, or Time, Store — that is, a 
store in which the merchant’s compensation was based on the 
principle of a just and equal exchange of labor for labor. For 
example: a customer, John Doe, a bricklayer, enters Warren’s 
store, in which “all goods are marked with the price in plain 
figures, which is their cost price, plus a nominal percentage to 
cover freight, shrinkage, rent, etc., usually about four cents on 
the dollar.” ^ John Doe selects his merchandise and pays for 
it in legal tender. A clock in the store reveals how much time 
Warren has spent in waiting on his customer, and in return 
for this service John Doe gives Warren a “labor note,” which 
reads something like this: “Due to Josiah Warren on demand 
twenty minutes of bricklaying. John Doe.” It will be ob- 
served that by this system Warren agrees to accept no real 
profit from the transaction, but only to exchange his labor for 
the labor of his customer. 

Warren’s Equity Store was also an employment agency and 
a market where persons with produce for sale could find pur- 
chasers without enriching a middleman. Besides, Warren was 
a money lender, but certainly not a usurer. He lent money for 
which he charged no interest; he exacted payment merely for 
the time required for giving the borrower the money (say five 
minutes) and for the time spent in receiving it back (say five 
minutes) . 

At the end of two years Warren closed his Equity Store in 
Cincinnati, not because he deemed it a failure, but because he 
wished to apply his principles — the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual and cost the limit of price — to all branches of social 
life in a village where land might be bought at a low figure. 

^William Bailie, Josiah Warren — The First American Anarchist (Boston, 
1906), p. 10. For information concerning Warren, I draw largely on this ex- 
cellent work. 
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When Warren and Andrews had by their lectures, publica- 
tions, and “parlor conversations” aroused sufficient interest in 
the individualistic form of cooperation, they decided to estab- 
lish another experimental village. And thus came into being 
the agglomeration which was to be named Modern Times, and 
which was surely one of the most curious human menageries 
this planet has ever harbored.’^ 


3. MODERN TIMES 

Early in 1851 Warren and Andrews chose for their experi- 
ment a spot on Long Island, on the Long Island Railroad, 
forty-three miles east of New York City. It must be said that 
they could not have selected a less promising site. The soil 
there was sandy, lumber for building was lacking, and in such 
a deserted place the demand for labor was perforce small. 
Nevertheless, always optimistic, as reformers should be, the 
founders of Modern Times were of the opinion that the soil 
might be rendered suitable for market-gardening, that some 
invention might make the use of lumber unnecessary, and that 
factories might be introduced to furnish employment. War- 
ren, who was a dreamer rather than a business man, entrusted 
such details as the purchase of land and the erection of houses 
to his newly found associate, Andrews. That the latter per- 
formed his duties well is shown by a letter written by Henry 
Edger to the London Leader towards the end of 1851. 

After remarking that it was strange that two men, the 
Frenchman Proudhon and the American Andrews, should on 
opposite sides of the Atlantic simultaneously discard associa- 
tion and preach the sovereignty of the individual and anarchy, 

Edger began his account of the founding of Modern Times as 
follows: 


” umphrey Noyes gives the genealogy from Robert Owen to Modern 
imes ^ Its offshoots as follows: “Owen begat New Harmony; New Har- 
i\/r° ^ begat Individual Sovereignty; Individual Sovereignty begat 

Modem Times; Modern Times was the mother of Free Love, the Grand 
ar y, an the American branch of French Positivism” {History of Ameru 
can Socialisms [Philadelphia, 1870], p. 94). 
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Just SO far as a demand is thus created at the new settlement, 
other industries can be established. A tailor, for instance, a shoe- 
maker, still more a smith and a carpenter, would find in any agri- 
cultural district a considerable demand for his services. 

Having offered some objections to Warren’s principles, Edger 
continued; 

Still, I believe these doctrines, one and all, do constitute (subject 
to modifications) the solution of the social problem. They alone 
show how the most complete cooperation . . . can be obtained with- 
out injringement on the most absolute jreedom of each individual. 
They alone show how the exactions of capital — interest, rents, 
profits, and land monopoly too — may be got rid of, the masses being 
able, through this reform, gradually, yet inevitably and quietly, to 
step out from under the present system, leaving national debts, aris- 
tocracies, and all other feudal and commercial nightmares behind. 
No social reform ever presented so many inducements to its imme- 
diate practical execution; for none was ever so easy to set about, 
none ever interfered so little with private interests, none was ever 
so pliable and capable of modification to meet all manner of cir- 
cumstances; for, in a word, none was ever so near the truth.^ 

In a second letter dated Brooklyn, New York, 1852," Edger 
says that he has just revisited Modern Times, “the sturdy 
young village,” and that it has made great progress since he saw 
it last. The stunted pines and tough oak brushwood have been 
cleared away, and the rude log cabins have been replaced by 
neat and almost elegant cottages, around which grow gardens 
amid piles of lumber, sand, lime, mortar, bricks, and other 
materials of the builder’s art. In the “unitary residence, the 
college to be,” the village store illustrates the principles of 
Warren’s Equitable Commerce, since in it all goods are sold 
for what they cost, the storekeeper being paid so much a 
minute for the time taken up by the customer. The population 
of the village, Edger says, is now about fifty or sixty souls, 
among whom is George Stearns, of Lowell, Massachusetts. 

London Leader, March 27, 1852, p. 299. George Henry Lewes was editor 
of the Leader from 1850 to 1834. 

= /6id., Juno 8 , i8S3, p. S2. 
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the opinion of Dr. Thomas Low Nichols, another resident of 
Modern Times, concerning the early days of the village. 

Disciples came [he declares] from New York and even from Bos- 
ton. . . . The air was pure; the water, found at a depth of thirty 
feet in the gravel, soft and delicious. There were no churches, no 
magistrates. Every one did what was right in his own eyes. The 
women wore bloomers, or donned the entire male costume. ... As 
the sovereignty of the individual was opposed to all artificial, social, 
or legal restraints, marriages were abolished, and families arranged 
themselves according to the law of attraction. Those lived together 
who chose to do so, and people parted without giving any trouble 
to the courts of common pleas. The right of the law either to unite 
or separate was denied, and free love was placed in the same cate- 
gory with all other freedom. A man might have one wife, or ten, 
or more if he could take upon himself the proper cost or burthen; 
and the same freedom was asserted to women.^ 


Elsewhere Dr. Nichols informs us that in Modern Times 
there were no police or other public officials. People who so 
desired might voluntarily unite for mutual defense and pro- 
tection under an individual leader, but these combinations had 
to be such as would come naturally by the law of demand and 
supply. One resident, for example, undertook to protect the 
public by contract, another to carry the mails, and others to 
supply water and gas. As far as possible, every person was in- 
dependent of every other, since, according to Josiah Warren, 
combination is the grave of liberty, and self-protection the 
right of nature.^ 

Further information concerning the beginnings of Modern 

imes is furnished by A. J. Macdonald, a Scotchman by birth, 
a printer by trade, and a disciple of Robert Owen, who visited 
t e village while collecting material for a book on socialistic 
experiments in the United States.® Among the many newspaper 
c ippings gathered by Macdonald is one entitled “A Peep into 


= oMmerican Life, 11 , 41. ’‘Ibid., II, 39. 

XTnvoc 1'*? before he could finish his work. John Humphrey 

dolnhtn material in his History of American Socialisms (Phila- 

> 7 ). he Macdonald Papers arc now in the Yale University Library. 
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In 1857, six years after the founding of Modern Times, 
Moncure Daniel Conway visited the village.^ He was puzzled, 
he says, concerning the route to follow, “not being sure whether 
a place where people attended to their own affairs and did 
without money was to be reached by railway or rainbow.” Long 
Island he found a dreary waste, in which a few fishing villages 
along the coast, a few farmhouses inland, and a few mansions 
inhabited by the families of rich New York merchants alone 
sheltered humanity.® Alighting from the train at Thompson’s 
Station, he walked a mile to Modern Times, where he descried 
“a cluster of houses standing pure and white under the clear 
light of the moon.” In the village he discovered that no two 
persons were expected to dress alike, think alike, or act alike; 
that nothing was in such disrepute as sameness; that nothing 
was more applauded than variety; and that no fault was more 
venial than eccentricity. “Certain customs had grown out 
of the absence of marriage laws. Secrecy was very general, 
and it was not considered polite to inquire who might be the 
father of a newly born child, or who the husband or wife of 
any individual might be.” 

The village, Conway goes on, consisted of less than a hundred 
cottages, neat and cheerful, green and white, with vegetable 
beds and a profusion of flowers. The chief lack was trees; but 
the fields were afire with barberry and sumach. 

The men, in Conway’s opinion, showed in their clothing a 
decided poverty of invention, but the women were “as the 

'See his article, “Modern Times, New York,” in the Fortnightly Review, 
July 1, 1865. — Conway, clergyman, author, and editor, was bom in Stafford 
County, Virginia, in 1832. Brought up a Methodist, he became a circuit-riding 
preacher in Maryland. At the age of twenty-one he renounced Methodism 
and entered the Harvard Divinity School. He later became pastor, successively, 
of the Unitarian Church in Washington, D. C., of the First Congregational 
Church of Cincinnati, and of South Place Chapel, Finsbury, London. He died 
in Paris in 1907. He was the author of nearly a hundred hooks and pamphlets, 
among which was a life of Thomas Paine. 

■The population of Long Island at that time was about 175,000, one-half of 
which was in and around Brooklyn. The population of the island is now 
nearly 5,000,000. 
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Modern Times prospered until 1857, the year of Conway’s 
visit, and then entered a decline, for which several causes may 
be assigned. In the first place, the soil on which the village was 
built was, as I have said already, poor, and after homes and 
stores had been erected, there was no demand for workmen 
except agriculturalists. Secondly, the manufactures on which 
the founders had counted were so slow in coming that after 
six years only a box factory had been established. Furthermore, 
the inhabitants of Modern Times had but little money, and 
capital was needed to carry out even the modest plans of 
Warren and Andrews. Finally, in the very year of Conway’s 
visit, there occurred one of the worst financial panics that the 
United States had ever experienced. The too rapid building 
of railroads, reckless speculation, and extravagance caused 
banks to fail, railways to suspend, business men to go into 
bankruptcy, and prices to rise, and obliged thousands of men 
to roam the streets of the cities in search of employment. The 
effect of these disasters was naturally felt all over the country, 
and even in such an out-of-the-way village as Modern Times. 
And then, four years later, came the Civil War, which took 
men’s minds off the sovereignty of the individual, and com- 
pelled them to remember that society is after all an associa- 
tion, a combination, which sometimes can be preserved only 
by force of arms. 

Some of the residents of Modern Times, discouraged by the 
train of adverse circumstances, removed to other places, espe- 
cially to New York and Boston; others — even certain free- 


London, 1904), Conway says (I, 235) that a lady and a gentleman offered him 
hospitality at Modern Times. “I have idealized this lovely woman,” he adds, 
tvl ^* 1 '^ village in my Pine and Palm, but her actual history was more 
thrilling than is there told of Maria Shelton, and the village appears to me in 
the retrospect more romantic than my Bonheur.” See Pine and Palm — A 
Wood (New York, 1887), chapters XXII (“Bonheur”) and XXIII (“Christmas 
at Bonheur ). On page 236 of the second volume of his Autobiography, Con- 
way wrote: “Though few of the residents of Bonheur might have heard of 
rhclema, the motto of Rabelais’s utopian abbey had embodied itself in this 
American forest village: Pais ce que voudrasP 
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would enjoy greater happiness than the outside world, where 
man fought man for the necessities of life. Everything consid- 
ered, an impartial observer is forced, I think, to conclude that 
Warren’s principles were excellent rules of conduct for the indi- 
vidual, but that they would never be suitable for mankind in 
general. Indeed, anarchy will always be an impossible remedy 
for social ills, and Warren’s doctrines fairly earned for him 
the title of “the first American anarchist.” 

Even though we admit that from the point of view of social 
life Modern Times accomplished little, we must not forget that 
it was in this humble village that Henry Edger began his efforts 
to convert the New World to positivism. Before 1854 A. J. Mac- 
donald wrote; “Henry Edger, the actual hierarch of posi- 
tivism, one of the ten apostles de propaganda fide appointed 
by Comte, was called to bis great work from Warren’s school 
at Modern Times. He is still a resident of that village, and 
has attempted within a year or two to form a positive com- 
munity there. . . ^ And in 1865 Moncure Daniel Conway, 

reviving the memories of his visit to Modern Times eight years 
previously, said of Edger: “I can bear witness that [the vil- 
lage] is not without an able preacher of positivism, — one who 
has studied the philosophy of Comte more thoroughly, and can 
state it more clearly, than any other man in America.” ® 

Let us now turn our attention from Modern Times to the 
crusade for the Religion of Humanity which Henry Edger 
carried on for a quarter of a century in that curious setting. 


Humphrey Noyes, History of American Socialisms, p. 94. 
Fortnightly Review, July i, 1865, p. 426. 
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spondent from his first reading days upwards. Born in England, I 
always had a far more American heart than an English. Because I 
drank in republicanism with my mother’s milk, I signed my “declara- 
tion of intention” within a fortnight of my landing on these shores, 
with emotions such as those of a foundling recovering a long-lost 
parent. ... I reassert what I have so often said to you, that if the 
real state of things here were fairly set before the masses of English- 
men, ten would emigrate, if they could, for one who now actually 
comes hither.i 

When Edger arrived in the United States, he intended to 
join Etienne Cabet’s Icarian community at Nauvoo, Illinois, 
but he changed his mind, and on May 6, 1851, paid his first 
visit to the village of Modern Times, where he remained off 
and on until the following August. In the course of this sojourn 
he made the acquaintance of Josiah Warren and his social 
doctrines, and of Dr. Thomas Low Nichols, who was at that 
time an earnest advocate of free love. Later, still in “a danger- 
ous state of skeptical fluctuation,” he resided in various places 
in New York State — in New York City, Williamsburg, and 
Brooklyn — and then spent five months in the Fourierist North 
American Phalanx, near Red Bank, Monmouth County, New 
Jersey. Dissatisfied with Fourierism, he left the Phalanx 
and lived for several months in the village of Tinton Falls, 
New Jersey. And finally, in the spring of 1854 he settled 

in Modern Times, where he stayed nearly all the rest of 
his life. 

That Edger was acquainted with Comte’s works before a 
correspondence between the two men began is proved by the 
letter he wrote the London Leader from Tinton Falls. In this 
communication,^ he thanks George Henry Lewes for revealing 
• ^ r ° him in a series of articles on positivism published 

t o ™ ’^^52. Furthermore, he expresses the opinion 

f alone can solve the great social problem; he also 

e en s e writings of Comte’s “second career,” which, he 

^Ibid., p. 632. 
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1. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY EDGER AND 
AUGUSTE COMTEK 


Edger to Comte 

Edger s first letter contains an account of the writer’s in- 
ti J^cligious training, of his early experiences in the 

United States, of his settling at Modern Times, and of his 
conversion to positivism. It runs as follows: 


Modern Times, Thompson Station, Long Island, New York, 
Juvenal 19, Homer 66 ^ [February 16, 1854.] 

My dear Sir: 

order tn^p^r« to communicate with you, in 

awakenedln ever-growing gratitude 

your works ^ inestimable instruction derived from 

in pmkulM^h^r^”" newspaper, and Mr. Lewes’s articles 

it kTn ’ ^ , ^ introduction to positivism But 

solve SX™ 7 7,‘ ’ ^ollstaoC Sy alone 

owe so much of our mise7“"Si age*^' »> ™ 

lion All stormy metaphysical transi- 

throngrmy hrS td^cstH S “ 7 I>avo ta turn passed 
Protestant sects and tin • *** r^n the innumerable 

asm as these bastard faith^ factitious enthusi- 

perverted and disguised sentimpnt^ en^usiasm a vein of true, if 
the religion of mv childhnnH a humanitary, — 

combined force of the spirit nltimately fell beneath the' 

intellectual and still mnro i own inconsistencies, 

last century I had'lTlMro? 

^ othmg. In our narrow sects, infidel 

in Paris. Comte’s" archives of the Society 

l^hed in Paris in 1889, Svo nn nn^ twelve in number — were first pub- 
<f:ve« (Paris, 1902-1905), p “ Lettres d' Auguste Comte & 

accessible, I shall give of them trn’„ tn“™uch as Comte’s letters are easily 
a nil comprehension of Edger’s letterc ^ the portions necessary for 

-^or the positivist ca.endU\’:t\ 
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many charms for me. I had them in view on coming to this country; 
intending, indeed, at one time to join the French commumste at 
Nauvoo, with whose leader, M. Cabet, I corresponded for a while. 
Five months I spent at the North American Phalanx,® the dreams o 
Charles Fourier ® somewhat fascinating me, although conscious of 
his logical weakness. I thus became practically connected with the 
village whence this letter is dated, founded by a kind of spontaneous 
coalition of the debris of many communistic and associative enter- 
prises upon the basis simply of a common doctrine. Although this 
doctrine is itself anarchical enough,' yet the absence of organization, 
the appeal to a common opinion as the necessary social bond, and 
the self-reliance demanded by the position in which my neighbors 
here are placed, especially taken in connection with their almost uni- 
versal theological emancipation, led me to anticipate a more favorable 
reception in the course of time for rational conceptions than could 
be expected in the general society of an ordinary country town either 
in England or the United States. 

I was already embarked in this enterprise when I became ac- 
quainted with the doctrines taught by you. The grand scientific 
renovation promised by the positive philosophy, and the systematiza- 
tion of human conceptions [involved?] * in it, gained my enthusiastic 
adherence before I could give up all my chimerical hopes of material 

^In 1840 fitienne Cabet, of Dijon, published his romance, Voyage en lcairie% 
in which he set forth his comraunbtic ideas. The book aroused so much en- 
thusiasm that Cabet took steps to realize his utopia. In 1847 he bought land 
in Texas, to which he sent sixty-nine Frenchmen the following year. When 
he arrived with four hundred more settlers, he discovered that his colonists, 
finding the climate in Texas unhealthful, had gone to New Orleans. Some of 
them soon returned to France, while others followed Cabet to Nauvoo, Illinois, 
a prosperous town which had been abandoned by the Mormons when public 
opinion drove them to Utah. After establishing his community in its new 
home, Cabet returned to France. Exiled after the coup d'elai in 1851, he re- 
turned to Nauvoo. For a while agriculture, trades, and manufactures brought 
prosperity to Icaria, but by 1856 serious dissension arose under Cabet’s despotic 
rule. Deprived of the general directorship of the colony by majority vote, 
Cabet went to Saint Louis, Missouri, where he died on November 18, 1856. 
For details concerning him and his interesting experiment, see Jules Pru- 
dhommeaux, Icarie et son jondatenr, Etienne Cabet (Paris, 1907). 

‘ The North American Phalanx, the most important and the most successful 
Fourierite community in the United States, was located near Red Bank, New 
Jersey, some forty miles south of New York City. It lasted from 1843 to 1856. 
The labor there was at first agricultural, but later, manufacturing was done on 
a considerable scale. 

® Concerning Fourier, see infra, p. 134, n. 2. 

* The manuscript is tom here. 
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to the Pontifical Fund.’^ But I feel that the one grand need of this 
age is the philosophical organization you have had the noble courage 
to institute. I shall regard it as one of the first duties of my life to 
devote the tithe of all my income to this fund, and the hope of thus 
serving Humanity will not a little stimulate to energy and persever- 
ance in the practical pursuit to which I have devoted myself. (Je 
deviens pepinieriste).^ M. Ballifcre, the bookseller, '' undertook to 
remit to you the above-named sum, which I entrusted into his hands 
for that purpose about four weeks since. 

With profound veneration, permit me, reverend Sir, to tender to 
you as the first Pontiff of Humanity, my sincere obeisance. 

Henry Edger. 


Comte to Edger 

Edger’s conversion to positivism gladdened the heart of 
Comte, who for years had been accustomed to receive letters 
from men who accepted his philosophy, but rejected the Reli- 
gion of Humanity. The main points of Comte’s reply follow; 


19 Aristotle 66 (March 16, 1854)- 
Your letter shows that you have an energetic, intelligent, tender 
soul, which, ill-directed heretofore, can accomplish much good in 
the great renovation reserved for our century. What is your age? 
Your complete adhesion encourages me in my construction of a new 
religion. I am pleased that you, although led astray by anarchical 
utopias, arc submissive to the regenerating positive priesthood. The 
fact that you have felt the influence of my immortal Clotilde assures 
me that when my life ends the angel who inspired me with the true 
religion will continue to be invoked by worthy servants of Humanity. 
I am not surprised that the first avowal of such an association comes 
from afar, since I foresaw years ago that it would come from the 
United States, the land of liberty, if its citizens would scorn the 
oppression of their anarchical milieu. With the exception of the noble 
positivist center which has been formed gradually in Paris, the 
country in which you are now living is the only part of the Occident 
where^ (me can practise openly the worship, both public and private, 
in which our nature seeks within itself the best resources of its moral 


•The fund established in 1848 for the support of Comte. 

» >5 .still known for its nurseries. 
Baillilre s bookshop was at ago Broadway, New York City. 
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quirers into positivism. I am encouraged to hope even that there is 
here the germ of a future Church. 

This fact has made me the more anxious to write to you again; 
for, without your knowledge and consent I scarcely feel justified in 
attempting to expound your doctrines, while the want of an ac- 
quaintance with the French language prevents my neighbors from 
becoming acquainted with them otherwise than through me.^ I am 
thus deeply anxious for your commands, and will put you into full 
possession of the principal circumstances around here, to enable 
you to furnish them. 

I must first mention that the phalansterian notions of Charles 
■ Fourier have been much more widely diffused in this country than 
anywhere in Europe, only with the elimination of the very passional 
theory upon which all his system is based.^ The number of admirers, 
however, of even this passional theory is very great in the United 
States. The principal elements of it have been promulgated in various 
forms throughout certain classes. Popular acceptance it has certainly 
not met — it could never meet. But the anti-domestic notions in- 
volved crop out in all directions and in various forms. 

The ardent revolutionary spirits are nearly all led in this, direction. 
The actual domestic demoralization consequent upon the classing 
of marriage among purely civil contracts, the absence of any noble 
ideal in it — the least anarchical of American writers treating it as 
essentially a conventional arrangement for the protection of offspring 
— tend much to aid the cause of anarchy. Large numbers of women 
with a good position in society rally around the standard of woman’s 
rights, claiming political and industrial equality with men, demanding 
freedom of divorce, etc. 

^ In his “Journal,” Edgcr says that, using Comte’s CaUchisme posHiviste 
as a groundwork, he first expounded positivism publicly on July i, i 8 S 4 . 
“Those present; Clarissa Taylor, Mrs. Hayward, Sarah and Jane Metcalf, 
Curran Swain, William Metcalf, John Metcalf, I. H. Cook, Mrs. Henry Edger, 
Swain, Eleanor Blacker, Milton Swain, Abigail Blacker.” 

The French socialist Charles Fourier (1772-1837) believed that the practical 
principle for social reconstruction was cooperation, or united industry. His 
plan of reorganization was based on the twelve passions of men, to wit: five 
sensitive (sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch) ; four affective (amity, love, pater- 
"11 distributive (cabalistic, alternating, composite). If 

a e passions are given free play, Fourier maintained, passional attraction will 
cause a spontaneous formation of social groups, or phalanxes. Each phalanx, 
composed of about two thousand persons, should occupy a single building 
(phalanstery), and provide itself with all necessary commodities and amuse- 
men s. The chief occupations of the phalanx should be agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, domestic economy, science, education, art, and government. 
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rife among socialists generally as to the possibility of a social re- 
organization based on association, or the direct incorporation of in- 
dustry without real leaders, and the cognate chimera of the election 
of all superiors by inferiors. 

There is certainly some tendency in these so-called principles to 
foster the spirit of revolt against all real organization and direction; 
but then, besides the daily teachings of practical life, — and we have 
to work very hard here, especially at the outset in clearing our land 
of the natural growth of underwood, etc., — there seems to me to be 
a growing tendency to subordination springing up from the mere 
discussion of these principles themselves; and still more does it seem 
to me that hereafter the operations of the labor note may be so 
directed as to favor a real reorganization. (I am supposing in this 
case the prior possibility of founding a positivist Church). For, 
these principles, starting from a purely metaphysical point of view, 
have the especially metaphysical and transitionary property of adapt- 
ing themselves to minds in different stages of development: those 
but little emancipated conceiving of them in an absolute manner 
as constituting what their authors and promulgators presumptuously 
pretend them to be, the real “Science of Society”;^ others, more ad- 
vanced towards a spontaneous positivism, recognizing in them only 
a method of social progress, a platform of cooperation for earnest and 
sincere reformers, while waiting for a true and positive light. 

Thus viewed, this Equity movement presents the really great ad- 
vantage of an assured tolerance. Every conscientious opinion, how- 
ever opposed to the opinion of others, even of the great majority, 
meets here with a respect and forbearance unknown elsewhere. I 
have felt it my duty to foster this spirit carefully, even towards the 
most anarchical and repulsive doctrines, justifying a resistance either 
to such teachings, or even the consequent practices, only on the ground 
universally recognized here, that an “individual’s sovereignty” must 
be “exercised at his or her own cost,” so that “when any burden is 
thrown on another, he is entitled to use any means to throw it from 
his own shoulders to those of the individual wrongly imposing it.” 
This is said to be “the natural government of consequences,” and is 
supposed to be destined finally to dispense with every other kind of 
government. 

I would not trouble you with so detailed an account of the notions 


^ Stephen Pearl Andrews published Josiah Warren’s theories in T/ie Science 
of Soctely (New York; No. i, 1851, No. 2, 1852). There were several later 
editions of the work. 
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possible retrogression towards obscurantism and superstition, ^ the 
Catholic Mass might be made to subserve the purposes of positivist 
worship, as in other places Catholic temples will undergo a parallel 
transformation.^ Especially would I desire this for the sake of the 
music, the only truly religious music I as yet know of, or at le^t 
the best, as well as the most available.^ The dead languages in which 
the service is couched would seem to aid the metamorphosis. 1 
have thought that, without any forced denaturalization of the words, 
a truly positive interpretation might be put upon them, which would 
make them serve our purpose, at least for the present, very ad- 
mirably. ... 

Permit me, most reverend Father, again to subscribe myself with 
profound gratitude and sincere reverence. 

Your faithful and devoted disciple 
Henby Edger. 

To M. Comte, 

First Supreme Pontiff of Humanity. 


Comte to Edger 


20 Dante 66 (August 4, 1854) • 

Modern Times, which you describe so carefully, constitutes the 
full development of Occidental anarchy.® I am glad that you are not 
frightened by it. You have appreciated well the seed of reorganiza- 
tion in that bizarre mental milieu, the cultivation of which is reserved 
for you. Like you, I prefer the complete and systematic individual- 
ism of your village to vague socialism. I share your hopes concerning 
the possibility of finding in Modern Times the nucleus of a true 
positivist Church. We must regard as incurable only those men who 
are without heart and character. 

In the crusade you are undertaking, feeling will be your best ally,'* 


Concerning the transformation of Catholic churches into positivist temples, 
see p. 84, above. 

In Comte^s scheme, all the arts — poetry, music, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, song, etc. — are employed in the glorification of the Great Being, 
Humanity. 

^ Inasmuch as ^ Comte thought that the individual is nothing, and that 
soae y is everything, he was bound to be opposed to the sovereignty of the 
individual of Modem Times. 

‘In Comte’s “hrst career,” when he wrote the Cours de philosophte positive, 
he believed in the superiority of the mind over the heart; in his ‘‘second career,” 
when he composed the Syslime de politique positive and the Catechisme posi- 
livtste, he thought that the feelings should dominate the intellect. The change 
m his attitude was due, of course, to his love for Clotilde de 'Vaux. 
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I have invited my friend H. A. Ewerbeck, now residing in Highland, 
Madison County, Illinois, to fraternize with you. He is a German 
doctor, about your age. Although not a positivist, he is acquainted 
with our doctrine. You may help him to get out of the German fog 
in which he is now lost.^ 

Edger to Comte 

In his third letter, Edger suggested that it might be worth 
while to create positivist monasteries, in imitation of those of 
Catholicism. In addition, he gave the High Priest of Human- 
ity details concerning his direct and indirect propaganda at 
Modern Times. The direct included readings, translations, 
original writings, and circulation of manuscripts; the indirect 
was made up of musical instruction, lessons in the French 
language, and the formation of a positivist library. He also 
told of his efforts to win over his anarchical neighbors, espe- 
cially the women, all of whom, because of their interest in 
spiritualism and other absurd practices, were recalcitrant to 
his teachings. 


Modern Times, Thompson Station, Long Island, 
Matridi, 27th Descartes 66 [November 3, 1854.] 
Very reverend Father; 

tVi ' duty is to inform you of a resolution formed under 

e impu Sion of my first complete conversion to religious positivism, 

• ■ . It appeared to me that my case must 

■mnniri sequent one now, and one always liable to recur. Men 
___p^be liable to be thrown out of the ranks, as I had been, 

esteeni^d esp°eciaUv* borrowed widely from it. He 

and some 0^ its nrarf Church to civilization, its organization, 

Comte’s system se^ cT For the influence of Catholicism on 

(Paris, 1928). ’ C^iarles de Rouvre, Auguste Comte et le catholicisme 

towards all ideas'^anH"'^'^t^t t^hurch was merely a phase of his attitude 
ethical, religious or '''t’other political, economic, 

sprang from humanitv ’'t^as and institutions 

which is the betterment of manktad'*'^ positivism, the chief aim of 

Ewerbeck, a ^r^s^an^ Present volume, I shall give some details concerning 
sojourned in the United States in 1853 and i8S4* 
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a period of some six of seven weeks, about the date of my last letter, 
I devoted myself quietly to the translation of the Cat6chisine, so far 
succumbing, however, to surrounding conditions as to rob it of its 
catechetical form and entitle it “The Positivist Manual”; in every 
other respect, however, faithfully transcribing, to the best of my 
power, its every sentiment and thought. Each chapter (entretien), 
as soon as completed, I put into circulation in manuscript.^ 

I am also circulating, in manuscript, translated portions of the 
“Discours preliminaire,” and also of Dr. Littre’s Conservation, 
rivolution et positivisme? I am about to add a translation of my 
Brother Lonchampt’s admirable brochure,^ which, happily, I re- 
ceived some two months since. 

I ventured also to read an original paper on “The Possibilities 
of Equitable Commerce” to a small number of my neighbors. In 
the outset of this paper I said: ^ “To construct human society by 
entirely isolating its elements; to disconnect human interests, and 
yet retain a mutual cooperation; to organize industry without effec- 
tive direction; to abolish all mutual confidence, even in dispensing 
with its direct necessity, and yet retain human happiness; to estab- 
lish freedom on the ruins of all human ties, even the domestic: are 
just so many feats, not impossible only, but absolutely self-contradic- 
tory. But to establish a profound and inalterable respect for the 
humanity incarnated in each individual; so to organize the coopera- 
tion of ^e whole as to surround each with indispensable and yet 
all-sufficient guarantees; to transform industrial direction, by our 
cost principle or otherwise, from an immoral personal privilege into 
a social function; to offer the widest field to the exercise of human 
confidence, and yet at the same time protect the victims of the breach 
of that confidence; to purify and ennoble and thus fortify all human 

res y connecting them with a supreme ideal voluntarily accepted 


y' was Comte’s CaUchisme posilivisU, ou Sommaire 

une femmr rri universelle, en onze entretiens sysUmaliques entre 

^aris O nil. « '' "" [Auguste Comte] 

creve’s Eni»li , s translation was never published. Richard Con- 

greves English translation appeared in London in 1858. 

of the Tensemble du positivisme,” in the first volume 

servaL/ pp. 1-399. -£mile Littre’s Ccm- 

in 1852. ’ 8vo, pp. xxxiii, 335, was published in Paris 

^See p. 137^ xi. 2, above. 

to imprTraa'te Emdt?W "Il'ich follow that Edger was seeking 

indlXaf wUh of sovereignty of the 
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ing, in French, the Catdchisme. My own ejqjerience leads me to hope 
that I shall be able, eschewing all the absurdities of grammarians and 
system-mongers,^ to make my class read the Cat6chismc intelligently 
in a very short time, especially as they have the “Manual” before 
mentioned to study first. 


I am also forming, in connection with my circulating manuscripts, 
a Positivist Library But poverty makes this a slow work. 

This, then, is the little all I am as yet able to undertake for the 
Faith that has done everything for me. 

I have now to enquire, in regard to a practical point, whether, 
in building residences for ourselves, it will be necessary to place the 
houses in any particular attitude as regards the points of the compass, 
or whether they will be sufficiently adapted to our worship if they 
stand due north and south. All our present streets and avenues 
stand square with the meridian — the avenues running due east and 
west, and the streets at right angles to them. But our building 
operations are as yet scarcely begun. 

For myself, I have to acknowledge with deep gratitude the eminent 
in ness extended to me in encouraging me to hope some day for 
ttie sacred office of the priesthood. But, my Father, I am so entirely 
incompetent, and not only in regard to preparations, especially mathe- 
matical, but also and chiefly in habits of body and mind, that I 
are ardly cherish such a hope, even after your paternal encourage- 
en . 0 many duties seem to demand my time that I know not 

wften 1 could accomplish the indispensable preparations. . . 
nprmu?'!! great pleasure and consolation to me if it were 

Vnvinp ° ^ correspondent in France, among our brethren 

nrntrrpcc™!i ° make me acquainted every now and then with the 
oanprc Prospects of our cause. I saw an account in the news- 
at Lvons proceedings of persons calling themselves positivists 
for ™ time back, in regard to which I felt deeply anxious 

lu . *** “’'mation. Moreover, being mainly connected myself 

= Thf BTblinlh' Comte’s ideas, 
vitme sitcle, a * 2 ’' ®ibUotheque du proldtaire au dix-neu- 

comprises 150 volumes ns tlomte for positivist proletaries to read, 

science, 30 volumes- hist tlows: literature (prose and poetry), 30 volumes; 
volumes. Comte’s puronse'^’ a ° Philosophy, ethics, and religion, 30 

regard for the productions “P ttiis course of reading was to enhance 

Although his choice of hoou the greatest representatives of humanity, 

number of them, esncci-illv in the time (1851), a considerable 

“Edger has in mind n^rC Jire now antiquated, 

education. the required mathematical and scientific 
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For the needs of positivism, I can appoint, as special and temporary 
representatives, disciples who will act as my substitutes on important 
occasions. However, do not let your fear of not attaining the priest- 
hood diminish your zeal. You must continue to devote your energies 
to the propagation of positivism. 

The so-called positivist meeting at Lyons was merely the creation 
of a journalist’s imagination. 

Lonchampt will be glad to correspond with you. 

You desire information concerning edifices. The positive religion 
prescribes only for temples and private oratories, the axes of which 
must be everywhere directed towards Paris. 

Edger to Comte 

Edger, more and more submissive to the authority of the 
Supreme Pontiff of Humanity, exhibited deep gratitude for 
Comte’s advice. About December i, 1854, he had officially 
founded the Positivist Society of Modern Times,^ and he felt 
that he now needed more definite instructions. Although he 
had succeeded in making one convert to positivism, he was still 
vexed by the attitude of the emancipated women around him, 
and also by the increasing spread of spiritualism. The cer- 
tainty that his unworthiness would prevent him from be- 
coming a priest of Humanity did not discourage him. On the 
contrary, he studied diligently, in order to render himself 
capable of giving his children a positivist education. These 
points, as well as a request for information concerning the 
sacrament of presentation, form the subject-matter of the letter 
printed below. 


Modern Times, Thompson, L. I., New York, 

m T\T Thursday, 18 Homer 67 [February IS, 1855.] 

10 M. Comte, 

Grand Priest of Humanity. 

Most reverend and very dear Father: 

subhme^FaUh growsS iT revelation of our 

ence of my lif^ time, and increases with each new experi- 

"This information is given in Edger’s “Journal.” 
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For mySelf, I have regarded it, since my final conversion to posi- 
tivism, as having a great social mission in this country as the final 
dissolvent of theologism. According to it, any number of persons 
sitting round a common table, with a “medium” among them, will 
presently be put into communication with the disembodied spirits 
of the dead, who, moreover, work miracles, healing the sick, etc. 
The absurdity and puerility of the means of communication adopted 
by these supposed spirits — raps on the table, or “tips,” or convulsive 
motions of the limbs of some of the “circle” — seem only to help the 
propagandism. That this belief is essentially an insanity is an 
opinion I have not hesitated to express; and those around me who 
are enquiring into positivism generally adopt it. But those affected 
by this mania seem most often to become hopelessly incurable. . . • 
But still, when the subjective nature of all the phenomena thus 
elicited becomes evident to the popular mind, as must be the case 
at the farthest with the next generation, it can hardly help also 
recognizing that the same character necessarily attaches to all 
supernaturalism. 

The position to which Your Reverence summons me possesses 
for my heart most powerful attractions. If devotedness is a pleasure, 
it is a pleasure heightened by abnegation. To be permitted to serve 
our Holy Faith, and yet retain a position of modest subordination 
is the highest privilege I could demand — unless, indeed, it were that 
moral amelioration to which a more lofty spiritual ambition might 
tend to urge. Would that I could have the satisfaction, ere my life 
were over, of bowing in person before a spiritual superior upon these 
irreligious shores 1 

On the^ other hand, the impossibility of ever becoming a priest 
not only is no discouragement to me, but in no wise diminishes the 
ardor with which I devote my leisure (considerably more abundant 
m winter than in summer) to theoretical preparations. Not only is 
the study of our dogma apt, when once we become truly religious, 
to render us more and more so, but it must surely add to our power 
to serve our adorable Goddess ^ and our Holy Church. Moreover I 

ave a son nearly eleven years old, and I cannot but be pre-eminently 
anxious to bestow upon my own children an education as nearly 
normal as possible.^ 

My translation of the Catichisme was completed before the end 


That is, Humanity. 

“In Edger’s letters, the word 
with the principles of positivism.” 


“normal” generally means 


conformity 
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the relation between employer and employed, and the consequent 
stability of one portion of the income of the workman. Finally, I 
point to the Religion of Humanity as the only power capable of 
effecting such a solution. . . . 

I have to inquire in regard to the sacrament of presentation, how 
soon after birth it ought to take place; whether at this day it is 
necessary or desirable to limit ourselves — and whether as to both 
sexes — to the names included in our Calendar; whether the annual 
festival of our presented children will fall on their own birthdays or 
on the day of their principal patron saint; and finally, whether the 
sacrament of presentation could be desirably celebrated where a 
truly religious and completely positivist godfather and godmother 
could not be found.^ 

It has seemed to me that the celebration of our domestic sacraments 
would be eminently efficacious as a means of propaganda, especially 
in rigidly subjecting them to the full force of hierarchical and 
sacerdotal conditions.* 

I have ventured also to encourage my fellow disciples here to hope 
that we, like all the other local nuclei of positivism, might obtain 
some faint reflection at least of the developments of the public 
worship ® that may take place in our religious center.'* Moreover I 
have also hoped that the present year would witness some decisive 
progress in this respect. 

With profound respect and gratitude, humbly saluting Your 
Reverence, 

His devoted disciple 
Henry Edger. 


Comte to Edger 


_ IS Aristotle 67 (March 12, 1855). 

e positivist Church which you are going to found in the most 
anarchical community in your anarchical country will demonstrate 
e power of our Faith in regenerating revolutionaries, although, as I 


baptism of presentation corresponds more or less to the Christ 

admission ”'dMtfnaUon*'^mn'^”™^"*^^ arc as follows: presentation, initiati 
incorporation. ’ maturity, retirement, transformation, : 

l-Humanh6%e'rot^^ W, 131: “■ . . le culte public. 

That IS, in Paris. 
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Edger to Comte 

Edger’s letters multiplied as he plunged more deeply into 
the Religion of Humanity, and his language gradually became 
filled with the technical jargon of the CaUchisme positivistc 
and the Systhne de politique positive. His handwriting, in tlie 
beginning full and large, began to resemble the small, clear 
writing of the High Priest of Humanity, and even his letter 
paper, from large sheets at first, slowly approached the small 
size of the Master’s paper. 

In his next letter to Comte, his spiritual director and con- 
fessor, Edger told about his own private worship, both personal 
and domestic, and about his design of enlarging his log cabin 
so that he might add to it a family oratory. He also made known 
his desire to celebrate the sacrament of presentation for his 
fifth child, recently born, and asked Comte’s advice concerning 
names for the infant. And finally, he discoursed at length on 
his only real disciple, an Englishman named John Metcalf, 
and on Metcalf’s family, which was later to become the chief 
foe of positivism in Modern Times. 


Modern Times, 

Godfrey Sunday, ^ 14 Charlemagne 67 [July i, iSsS-] 
Most reverend and very dear Father: 

. . . The pressure of my temporal duties at this season of the 
year has made it impossible to write again to Your Reverence at 
an earlier period, although I have much instruction to seek. May 
I be permitted with all humility to detail to Your Reverence, as my 


wiih ab^ract wealth, with values instead of commodities, is superior to the 
others. Banking, Comte decreed, will supply the members of the central gov- 
hundred industrial republics into which the world is to be 
min^ i' supreme directory of each republic will be formed of three socially- 
nnrt t complete control of the political management 

and oTpp, r policy of the state; and they will exercise both legislative 

ana executive powers. 

taries ' ^ ’’I'’*' government is wholly capitalistic, since the prole- 

have no part in it. 

leaders ol thrFirtt''r Godefroy de Bouillon (co. ios8-rioo), one of the 
Of the First Crusade, and the first Latin ruler of Jerusalem. 
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separated from me by the Atlantic Ocean, already half subjective) 
runs naturally into a sort of review of my own past life, regarded 
as undergoing from stage to stage the holy religious influences of 
her whom I can so profoundly adore.’^ It has occurred to me that 
in the effusion now to follow, in which I shall use a different measure, 
and will endeavor to add the further elaboration of rhyme, I would 
invoke a special protection against the assaults of each one of the 
seven personal instincts.^ This conception, moreover, suggested 
further that the prayers for each day in the week might in the 
private and personal worship be devoted to the purification of these 
seven instincts, one specially on each day from Monday (nutritive 
instinct) to Sunday (vanity). 

The development of the personal and individual side of our holy 
and blessed Religion has almost from the first seemed to me of very 
eminent importance. If I do not mistake the spirit and doctrines of 
our Faith, much of this development must arise from the spontaneous 
cooperation of the laity. And if this be so, oh how sweet a task is 
thus devolved upon us little ones of the flock 1 
In domestic worship, we cannot in my little family make much 
progress as yet.® Our material position, in regard to residence, is 
very indifferent. We have but two small chambers, incapable even 
of resisting the violence of the weather. The rain and snow penetrate 
our roof. My wife has ho domestic comfort or convenience. And our 
family numbers four children. So that I feel it to be my duty to 
procure, if possible, more accommodation before next winter. And 
I am the more willing to have an addition built to our little cabin 
because it would enable me to consecrate a portion of our residence 
to the worship of our Goddess.^ The construction of a family ora- 
tory, even in one modest proletary residence, would be a homage 
to our Faith which I would fain hope might not be without result in 

’^The Maternal Angel was, of course, Edger’s mother, who was residing at 
that time in England. Subjective existence is that after death; objective, that 
during lifetime. 

^ These ^ instincts are as follows: nutritive, sexual, maternal, military, and 
industrial instincts, and pride and vanity. 

The chief feature of domestic worship is the observance of the nine social 
sacrameiUs (see p. 150, n. 2, above), solemn ceremonials by which the Reli- 
pon of Humanity sanctifies the great periods of private life by bringing them 
m 0 disUnct connection ivith public life. Administered by the positivist priest- 
ood when the recipient enters a new phase of existence, the sacraments im- 
press on all persons present the sense of social relationship which the new 
phase entails. 

‘ Humanity. 
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upon which our Religion is based. But, more engrossed by material 
anxieties, he has never followed up with corresponding earnestness 
his study of our Religion, and is perhaps still further hampered by 
the want of feminine sympathy in it. For, though his sisters were also 
much interested in the positive philosophy, and have, moreover, 
during all last winter, been making a constant study of the Cat6- 
chisme, although perhaps principally as a means of acquiring the 
French language, yet they also seem to stumble at the practical de- 
velopment of our Religion. 

But I am inclined to suspect that their principal hindrance arises 
from an anomalous relation existing in their family. An unfortunate 
lady, by name Mrs. Hayward, who was many years ago separated 
from her husband, without any fault, as far as I can learn, on her 
own part, has almost ever since been residing in the Metcalf family 
an adopted sister. (They are all natives of England, and have been 
in this country about nine years). This lady, however, assumes an 
attitude more consistent with the position of a parent, at least 
towards the two sisters. She habitually speaks of the house and 
the garden and all their other material possessions as hers. Evidently 
inflated with an ambition for display and material pre-eminence, it 
feminine doctrine is very distasteful to her,^ 
a though her Intelligence, which is above the average, extorts from 
er a degree of respect for our Faith, while the social position of the 
amily here leads them to desire an intimacy with mine. 

Her attitude, therefore, towards the elder brother, William Met- 
ca , spontaneously partakes of the conjugal character, although I am 
not at all in a position to judge that the undisguised tenderness sub- 


^ 1*19. in his correspondence with his friend Valat {Letlres 
held thl (.^Sis-1844) [Paris, 1870]. pp. 85-87), Comte 

social rp.. position in society should be improved, and later, in his 

from suction, women play a primary role. They are to he excluded 

Comte nuts things more important. As 

men. To fit* tt, is the home, and they are to serve by perfecting 

and are not t functions, they are to be thoroughly educated, 

which is the • 1 engage in extra-domestic labors. The family, 

of woman j" Comte’s system, exists in order that the influence 

power of affection highest degree of cultivation. Superior in the 

in subordination t’ 1° keep both intellectual and active powers 

between Humanit ° * , "S, women are formed as the natural intermediaries 
influence on evei^ woman should not only exert a beneficent 

tutelaee of should be placed under the moral 

for him to Human"! mother, wife, and daughter, — who must answer 

mm to Humanity, and unite him with the past, the present, and the future. 
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the worship of our Sainte Clotilde; and it will one day be much 
assisted when we shall be able to procure an image of her to whom 
we are so infinitely bound and indebted.” Again: “If we do not 
live to see much accomplished in our lifetime, we are indeed repaid 
by the thought that we shall be immortalized, unworthy as I feel 
and unequal to assistance in this great and noble work. I am de- 
termined not to stop short of anything that is possible.” — “Oh what 
treasures have we, dear friend, in the works of the older Catholic 
Divines 1 The sound wisdom and full heart expressed in Saint 
Augustine’s Confessions, with a foreshadowing of the eternal truth, 
which he had, is what very few can appreciate or understand; it was 
reserved for us positivists to enjoy. Can we express gratitude enough 
for these privileges? May it inspire me to acts, so as to deserve 
theml” — “When on my knees in the Catholic Church, the bell ring- 
ing for prayers, or sweet music accompanying them, my mind has 
passed from one type of Humanity to another, and I have said in 
the fullness of my heart, ‘It is thee, a woman, to whom I will pay 
homage, it is thee whom I will adore.’ ” — “The honor you propose 
to me to become godfather of your infant filled my heart to over- 
flowing; not only from personal sympathy for you, but in being en- 
gaged in the first sacrament of our blessed Religion celebrated in 
this part of the world.” — “I send you an engraving of Raphael’s 
Madonna. I have a similar one for myself, so that we can both 
daily contemplate this beautiful image, and our souls may blend 
together in one common worship of Humanity.” 

I cannot help feeling assured that the beloved disciple whose heart 
dictated the foregoing sentences will be satisfactory to Your Rev- 
erence as the godfather of our dear little infant daughter. But, un- 
happily, the only lady whom we have been able to invite to become 
godmother is the very Mrs. Hayward above mentioned. She has not 
yet concluded to accept such an office; but, while I took care to 
urge the serious responsibilities involved, and point out that such 
an acceptance was tantamount to a public confession of our Faith, 
I do not think she will finally decline it. Whether it will be pos- 
sible for Your Reverence to admit her to so sacred an office is another 
question. . . . 

In regard to names, this difficulty arises. We know almost nothing 
of the saints in our Calendar, nor have we any readily accessible 
means of acquiring further knowledge of them. But may we not 

of Madonna was to be used by positivists as a representation 
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extracts from his letters which you cite please me because they 
show that the affinity of positivism and Catholicism is appreciated 
by true believers. I am not surprised that religious souls like you and 
Metcalf, who have escaped from the aridity of Protestantism, should 
seek in Catholic churches the provisional equivalent of positivist 
temples, and should develop there the tendency of the Virgin to re- 
place Humanity.^ 

I have finished my Appel aux Conservateurs, which indicates espe- 
cially the holy league of Catholicism and positivism.^ I hope that 
you will enter into relations with the Jesuits, who are, I suppose, 
the principal directors of Catholicism in America. Their successes 
prepare the triumph of our cause, since the conversion of Protes- 
tants to Catholicism is the best preliminary to their conversion to 
positivism. 

The importance which you and Metcalf attach to the dally 
positivist worship shows the plenitude of your regeneration. 

You should provide a better domicile for your wife. 

The distinguished artist Antoine fitex left Paris for New York 
City on June 5.® 


Edger to Comte 


Many are the topics discussed by Edger in the letter which 
follows: his composition of a number of fetishist prayers to be 
used in his domestic worship; the joy he derived from reading 
the Imitation of Christ] a week spent in New York City with 


Comte wrote: “En mcme temps quo le positivisme per- 
domestique au sein de la mdtropole universelle, son effi- 
les commen?ait i se manifester parmi les plus anarchiques de tous 

a tnvprc 'I’A'tf one delegation spedale, j’ai pu r6cemment conf6rer, 

couSI rL' A A social h. la nouvclle fiUe qu’un 

eZentInT,! Conner i l>Humanit6. Grace au z 51 e eontinu d’un 

surtout dcnnic’PPjf "oissante eglise americainc a ddja pris une attitude decisive, 
tions protLtnn?'* ® fo^chie d’un noble prol6taire, au centre des divaga- 
Sl.Txliv) “ (Synthhe subjective [Paris, 

Metcalf 'in became more and more pleased with Edger and 

highly! positivists he cannot praise them too 

= appeared in Paris in August, 1855. 

in a fair wav sculptor, painter, and architect, at first seemed 

wrotfcomL that a I" ^obruary, 1853, however, he 

his defection see the seemed to him impossible. Concerning 

tielection, see the Revue Oecidentale, September i, 1888, p. 210. 
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our regimen, and which form the chief obstacle to my ever attaining 
a competency for the positive priesthood. 

A fortnight ago I spent a week in New York. This was the first 
time J. Metcalf and myself had met since he left this place. The 
sweet communion of soul we enjoyed together, not only in the 
French Catholic Church and in our private interviews, but in 
rningling with general society, was very beneficial to me. I feel some- 
times a degree of spiritual compression in being always surrounded 
by persons whose eccentricities approach towards insanity. We 
even enjoyed very greatly a Sunday afternoon jaunt into the country, 
upon a steamboat, surrounded mostly by European proletaries; and 
on our way to regain the vessel after a pleasant walk, entered a 
German “Lager-Bier Salon,” observing with great satisfaction the 
geniality of social intercourse prevailing among these real working- 
men, who with their wives and families made of their Sunday a 
holiday, and yet far better cultivated their souls than the grim and 
calculating attendants at conventicles and so-called churches, whose 
narrow faiths had spread a gloom over our early days.^ 

But by far the greatest happiness resulting to me from this visit 
0 New York was the opportunity it gave me, quite unexpectedly, of 
gazing upon that sacred picture wherein the venerable form of our 
reat High Priest is presented to us under the guardianship of his 
ree incomparable angels.^ After once seeing this unparalleled 
^ that ever fell under my eyes would seem to me 

A Pl^ce upon my altar; while assuredly our divine and 

aaored Mater Dolorosa « must utterly efface all others from every 
magination capable of appreciating spiritual glory. And while our 
•Fill- ’^^"table Madonna, Vergine Madre, Figlia del tuo 

fnf 1?’ 1 ^ ^®''°^test prayers, remains in the background, — 

thll . ^ Mother’s bosom can be no other 

ur ever- essed and glorious Clotilde, — overshadowed even, 

of according to whom the main work 

generation of societv considered in the re- 

the positivist era ^ o of the proletarians, who will preponderate during 

For a reproducUon*'rf s painting of Comte and his three guardian angels. 

tuo Figlio,” “MaiL^ anlT m'lvf “Vergine Madre, Figlia del 

Saint Bernard’s prayer to the f?““sliter of thy son,” is the first verse of 
Cf. Comte, SystaJ. A. XXXIII of Dante’s Paradise. 

d’apres les deux sublimes^intef Proclame chaque matin, 
rpr6tes du moyen age, ‘Vergine Madre, Figlia del 
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played towards her mother a tender devotedness that would have 
done credit to a positivist’s child; while on the other, she exhibited 
a holy resistance to anarchical influences that pressed upon her from 
all sides. Her father, residing in Boston, two hundred miles distant, 
and visiting this place twice a year, had considerable Influence in it, 
as a well-known and active revolutionary (socialist, atheist, and now 
spiritualist) , and as being at once of a stirring disposition, and witlial 
kindly and sociable. To the utterly anarchical tendencies thus im- 
pressed were superadded all that naturally sprang from having a 
lover young, thoughtless, and full of disorderly notions. But, in spite 
of all, this gentle girl remained true, and stood her ground against 
the entire circle of her friends and acquaintances, yet acting with a 
prudence and suavity that won the hearts of all. Her death was a 
heavy blow and a great discouragement to me. Of her conversion to 
positivism, at the ripe moment, I never felt a doubt. And her in- ' 
fluence would have been worth a great deal to our cause within her 
own locality. I felt, therefore, and my friend John Metcalf shares 
m this view, that she really furnished us, notwithstanding her tender 
age, with an admirable moral type. And when I saw her buried by 
the spiritualist friends of her parents, I felt that her memory be- 
onged to us, and that her worship, developed first personally among 
us w 0 knew her, might afterwards be made an aid to our propaganda 
m case she could ultimately be elevated into a Local Saint by our 
final sacrament.^ 


My tract embodying our Industrial Constitution has been entirely 

hn'pV T ^ s^^ctly meet the case. A 

nvp. comprehensive statement was needed first. More- 

nnint rf ^tmg to merely local matters I wanted to make more 

^ paper (some 24 pp., 

out of T the manuscript being already 

villace filr portion is partly a defense of our 

e against calumnies frequently reiterated by the press 


after death. The rewira pf „ 7^, . ™'=rits ol the defunct seven years 

is incorporation into Christians is heaven; that of good positivists 

dead who are wnrtlur according to Comte, admits only the 

parasites and producers of dun'"*'^*”^’ human beings Comte calls 

Members nf -ni-.i . ^ 


rasitcs and producers of du^ng '"“wurmy numan Dcings (^omte cans 

=^hTs‘’pL°ihIet was" prinkd^at m' 

a satisfactory account ofhs conteL^°^“'^'' 
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spiritualism, and everywhere pointing out the positive side of the 
corresponding agitation. Ever3nvhere a true instinct, spontaneous 
desire for a real renovation, underlies the modern sophisms. Seizing 
hold of this, and seeking to lead it up gradually to an appreciation 
of its true satisfaction, the sophistical solution I would oppose 
mainly by contrast with the real one, making no negative criticism 
without indicating at once the true principle that is to replace the 
delusion destroyed. . . 

May I beg Your Reverence for an elucidation in regard to our 
sacred list of books? I cannot distinguish the works of Walter Scott 
by the French titles, particularly L'Officicr de la jorttmc and Les 
Pimtains?' 

With profound veneration and gratitude, humbly saluting Your 
Reverence, 

His devoted disciple 
Henry Edger. 

To M. Comte, 

First Grand Priest of Humanity. 

Comte to Edger 

26 Descartes 67 (November 2, 1855). 
You must give up your astrolatric prayers until I promulgate more 
definite instructions concerning the incorporation of fetishism into 
positivism. 

I am touched by the emotions you felt when you saw the repro- 
duction of Etex’s picture in New York City. 

I agree with you and John Metcalf: we should be pleased with 
the defection of the haughty godmother, Mrs. Hayward, who does 
not appreciate the glorious future reserved for women by positivism. 
I give you free rein in the choice of a godmother to take her place. 

I regret the death of Miss Blacker, and I sanction your private 
adoration of her. But I think that the question of public adoration 
will require further study. 

^ One of Comte’s favorite maxims was “On ne detruit que ce qu’on remplace,” 
which he characterized as “la plus profonde sentence politique du dix-neuvitoe 
sicde ’ (Catichisme posUiviste, p. viii). This maxim is to be found in the (Eiivres 
poliliques ol Napoleon III ( 11 , 266), but C. G. Higginson, in an article entitled 
Les Maximes d’ Auguste Comte” {Revue Occidentale, September i, iSgj.p. 309), 
attributes it to Danton. 

nij fortune is The Legend of Montrose, and Les Puritains is 

Old Mortality. The “sacred list of books” is Comte’s Biblioth6que positiviste 
(see p. 144, n. 2, above). 
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ysis of the lower extremities. And the most melancholy result 
of his disorders was his horrible prostitution of the holy and 
sublime institution of matrimony, since, after his marriage, he 
continued to frequent women of easy virtue. If at any time, 
he remarks, his truly estimable wife has seemed to shackle 
rather than aid his progress, such an outcome must be attributed 
solely to his own deplorable errors. 

Edger adds that he has lost all confidence in Dr. Curtis, 
“not only on account of the quackery of his homeopathic the- 
ory,” but because of the evident moral character of his own 
malady. He adds also that he fears he can never meet the 
requirements of the positivist regimen of chastity, and that, 
because of his moral weakness, both his industrial and spiritual 
careers have been blasted. 

After some details concerning the positivist tracts he is 
preparing, he says: 


But the work on which my heart most delighted to expend all my 
energies was the collection of the memorials of our most blessed 
Saint scattered throughout the Positive Polity, including, besides the 
dedication and final invocation, the philosophical letter on social 
commemoration, and the whole of Lucie in the original French, to be 
concluded by a summary of the positive feminine and domestic doc- 
trine.^ I thought Such a work would constitute the best possible 
preparation for the study of the Catdchisme. . . . 

The institution of the Typographical Fund is another profound 


, The dedication of the SysUme de politique positive (I, i-xxi) is addressed 
A la sainte m6moire dc mon 6tcrnelle amic, Madame Clotilde de Vaux (nee 
arie), morte, sous mes yeux, le $ avri! 1846, au commencement de sa trente- 
invocation (IV, 545-556) is in honor of Comte’s 
e et tcndre patronne.” The “Lettre philosophiquc sur la commemora- 
tion socialc ’ (I, xxxiv-xxxix) was composed for Clotilde, “au sujet dc sa fete.” 
j is an autobiographical epistolary nouvelle by Clotilde 

calls it “cette touchante nouvelle, dont la principale situation 
hv wW fatalitc conjugale de l’infortun6e Clotilde” (I, xxii), 

rlivnrr ™cans that Lucie, the wife of a condemned criminal, cannot obtain 

nnrl IVT.,? Maurice, the man she loves. In the end, Lucie dies of sorrow, 

and Maurice commits suicide. 

and Wilhelmine, the novel Clotilde was writing when she 
whpn eVin '’’^“‘^'^ctions, her correspondence with Comte shows that 

when she forgot “literature” she could pen prose of the highest merit. 
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whom our deference is complete. But we both want sacerdotal 
instructions as to the course we should pursue in this matter. 

An intermarriage, with all the formalities required by our own 
Holy Church in such cases, would be a satisfaction to the hearts of 
both of us. It would no doubt give rise to contacts between myself 
and some of the Catholic clergy. . . . 

I have yet another subject on which to seek for directions from 
Your Reverence. The little tract. Modern Times, with which, I now 
feel so dissatisfied, seems to have finally dissipated, or at least aided 
the growingly manifest realities in dissipating, almost the whole of 
the chimerical expectations formerly centering in this spot. I want 
now to see more clearly what direct, practical ameliorations may be 
substituted in the place of these delusive schemes, as the aim around 
which the efforts of my neighbors may rally. . . . 

The social non-employment, so to speak, of the American rich is 
certainly a state of oppression, and I believe many of them feel it. 
Besides, the rich in this country are generous to an extreme. Many 
a man comes forward with all his wealth to devote himself to some 
scheme of supposed social benefit. I think, therefore, that it would 
not be difficult to find a rich American to whom the foundation of 
a normal agricultural domain, with its normal village, and the con- 
sequent elevation of his own family into the future patriciate,’^ and 


In Comte’s system there arc four chief groups of citizens, to wit: the 
priesthood (intellectual), women (affective), and the patriciate, or capitalists, 
and the proletariate, or workingmen (active). In the positivist era, the patricians 
were to be numerically as follows: 2000 bankers, 100,000 merchants, 200,000 
manufacturers, and 400,000 agriculturalists {Systime de pol. pos., IV, 307). 

ccause, in his opinion, private enterprise is the most efficient form of in- 
dustnalism, Comte believed in the social utility of the concentration of riches 
in the hands of a limited number of men. 

^ Wealth, which, in the positivist view, consists, besides direct wealth, of the 
"i^ production, is a collective product belonging to society, to which 

a 1 the workers of the past and the present have contributed. The duties of the 
° guardians and administrators of wealth, not 

^ ib gie. first, to preserve this common treasure from 

mpnt pn neglect or incapacity, and to transmit it, \vith improve- 

in flip nrp ^"S^^ntation, to future generations, and, secondly, to distribute it 
thev will proportions among the laboring classes, whose work 

out rnnflipt ^^^s the patriciate and the proletariate must work with- 

out conflict for the good of Humanity. 

are wdlVrovide^d woman, and the patriciate 

semhlnnrf* Workingmen, on the other hand, bear a close re- 

without hntip r Middle Ages, since, like them, they must labor 

ment and ttipi? modification. They will have no hand in the govem- 

’ c le reward will be the contentment derived from duties well 
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Comte to Edger 

In his reply (3 Archimedes 68; March 27, 1856), Comte, 
aged fifty-eight, gave Edger, aged thirty-six, advice, which, if 
followed, he said, would soon restore his sexual equilibrium and 
make him well again, both physically and mentally. Comte s 
regimen follows; 

Be strictly chaste during the rest of your life; your wife will help 
you to make this sacrifice. Give up the use of wine, liqueurs, tea, 
and tobacco — in short, of all stimulants. Drink only water. Eat 
sparingly, but let your food be substantial; vegetables, and especially 
beef and mutton. For dinner I eat three and one-half ounces of 
meat and a few vegetables; at lunch, milk soup. Inasmuch as you 
are young and active, I shall allow you fifty per cent more food 
than I take. This regime must never be separated from the intellectual 
and moral improvement you are seeking in your private and civic 
life. To satisfy your desire for affection, you have your wife and 
children. You have convictions, talent, and energy, which will lead 
you to play a great part in the regeneration of Humanity. Your in- 
terest in our Supreme Being will soon purge you of your sexual 
instincts. Fill the lacunae of your education by scientific and mathe- 
matical studies, which will help to turn your thoughts into a purer 
channel. The regimen I have suggested above, together with esthetic 
cultivation, will soon give you the serenity necessary for your mission. 
You must not forget that I still regard you as the founder of our 
American Church. 

Comte continues; 

Your idea of establishing an agricultural domain exploited by true 
positivists deserves attention and encouragement. I trust that you 
may be able to find a rich patron for this enterprise, which would 
convert Modern Times into a metropolis of American positivism, 
civic as well as religious. 

It will be much better for- John Metcalf to marry a Catholic than 
a Protestant, a deist, or a skeptic, but he should test his future wife 
by asking her to accept the positive rules of eternal widowhood and 
of the chaste preamble.^ If she is unwilling to accept these two con- 

Comte required that, thirty days before the civil marriage ceremony, the 
parties promise the positivist priest to observe strict chastity during 
he three months succeeding the civil, and preceding the religious, union. In a 
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Edger adds that he has been following the intellectual pro- 
gram outlined by Comte. Indeed, for more than a year he has 
been studying Clairaut’s Mements d’alghbre and Moments de 
geom6trie, and he believes that he is now able to proceed to 
Lacroix’s Trigonometric and Comte’s Traite elementaire de 
geometric analytique. He is also pursuing historical readings, 
which he feels will aid him greatly in his propaganda. 

After imparting this information, Edger takes up a matter 
which is dear to him, the education of his children, and espe- 
cially of his son. 


My oldest child [he says] is a son, now aged twelve, and I find it 
necessary to appeal to Your Reverence for guidance as to his educa- 
tion. My other children are girls, aged, respectively, eight, four, 
and one; and, although I am by ho means satisfied with the result 
of my efforts to institute in their regard the normal regimen, the case 
of my son awakens more anxiety as being more pressing and virtually 
including the others.^ 

My principal concern arises from the fact of his affective culture 
having been so unhappily defective. I cannot perhaps adequately 
explain this unfortunate condition without speaking of myself first. 
For the course of my son’s life has necessarily been a product of my 
own organization and development. 

My temperament is what would be called, I believe, atrabilaire, 
or hypochondriac. ... An extreme irritability of temper, become 
almost ungovernable under the influence of metaphysical sophisms 
w ich increased all my constitutional ills, naturally produced de- 
plorable results in my poor child. 

His temperament differs greatly from mine. He is small in stature 
tor his age, but full-chested and somewhat muscular. Yet a slow- 
ness of movement and disposition to inactivity seem united with in- 
temgrace and observation on the one hand and irascibility on the 

absence of obedience and respect towards his parents, 
e -grounded as I cannot but recognize it to be from the fearful 


children •'^Hcnrv™Ai'’ Ewes the following information concerning his 

ZkuTI. x&Z Wellingboro, Northampshire, England, 

born at Willhmsl, ®”8land, August 12, 1848; Kate Consuelo, 
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continues, “I had intended proposing to my [Mexican] con- 
frere Pedro Contreras if I had been happy enough to hear from 
him. But the irregularities of our anarchical post-office, added 
to the frightful disorder permanently subsisting between the 
United States and Mexico, always openly or covertly at war, 
through the brutal brigandage of the Yankee commercial spirit, 

take away almost all hope of the institution of this correspond- 
ence.” ^ 


Comte to Edger 

10 Charlemagne 68 (June 26, 1856). 

It is only natural that you should be uneasy about your son. Your 
present example, freed as it is from previous anarchical impressions, 
wi aye a good influence on him. Keep him with you in your work; 
ave im study poetry, music, and drawing before he takes up the- 
studies. Do not be too strict with him. His improvement 
and tendeme^^^ heart; he must be taught veneration by kindness 

tain enlarge your nursery business. I am cer- 

miiion ^ will not turn you from your apostolic 

behalf of positivism have touched me so deeply 
thme ° I have designated you as one of the 

eventinllv ^ oni I have so far chosen of the seven who will 
mTuee wLch contingent of the Positive Corn- 

Priest of Ilia as 1842 should assist the High 

tion 2 Your ^ ^ general direction of the Occidental transi- 

Positivists nf ®^Sues are John Fisher and Richard Congreve, 
solelv to a snir’f f P’‘csent generation should devote themselves 
French covemmp^t reorganization, till governments, especially the 

the onl/ones 7 ho ;an 7 p 7 our statesmen, 

must not only avoid^Htira^ communism. Until we gain power, we 
it, and strive alwavs to ct but turn everybody else from 

, ^ ^ rengthen authority, in whatever hands it may 

[publishers] who 'make'^ u ^ Calvin Blanchard as “one of those few 

ideas*’ oi tneir hncmpcc r, 4 .r 


a sort of apostolate of progressive 


Church, was to be con^oselT^ Committee, or Permanent Council of the New 
Italians, and 4 Spaniards. ° ° Frenchmen, 7 Englishmen, 6 Germans, S 
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I'fSundlo otLf'” over $ioo, for 

graphical Fund 2 ? institute our American branch of the Typo- 

of the first publications.” 

outrun my immerhrtp’ building expenses have also necessarily 
generously undertaken in England have 

so that it will occasion mp meeting this outlay, 

me temporarily 

my little publicafion^^oTlpJ^*^^ influence to have flowed from 
that the only pSble snl. r I stated orally 

one, the idea was univers^IT” ° social question was a religious 
very soon afL the nuS 'vith contempt. But 

came over the spirit of thp" ° ” 1 ^ Modern Times tract, a change 
growing loss of their faith in th^°^v’ ^^P'^'^mlly observable in the 
Of course, pride detwd ^^'^'’^ble Commerce, 

proportions, would kinder anv nf" the most insane 

perceiving the source of the infln "^'Sbbors from owning or even 
Jl» In me, fc inmte „^a p^MeT^ "u?™ ''“S' 

have been wormwood and gab -Rm t “bm, a superior would 
change being wrought. . * ^ could easily distinguish the 

the Prmcipaf lt°ep^l' haISTL?hi°r''‘'°" 
provision of more adequate d JpU^ connection with that 

to which I have above alluded. family 

1 e With our public life which cnncft /^^bbcation of our private 
positivists led me to think it would It”? P''mcipal privilege of 
velopment to our oratory so as tn • v ™P*^°P®c to give a special 
P mission indissolubly connectedV?^ externally the special 
sequently our oratory is formerl f ? Proletary existence, 
hree metres square terndnSwou^ ? 

“byiously out of the parallel v^bich is 

wards Paris. This tower. rTsiS ,u t a ‘hi ^ to point to- 

all by a belfry, and that ala’ P^'m^P^l ™of, 

=^11 that portion of our dwelHng ' ? ? that 

bttle country church --univSaL? "'^ the aspect of a pretty 
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With an ever-growing devotedness and submission, I take the 
honor to subscribe myself 

The grateful and attached disciple of Your Reverence 

Heney Edger. 

Comte to Edger 

17 Frederick 68 (November 20, 1856). 
Your recent opuscule, The Positivist Calendar, is eminently satis- 
factory; in fact, it is the most profound work on positivism that has 
ever been published.^ 

I am pleased to learn that you are gaining ascendancy in your 
fluctuating, dissentious community. By defending your neighbors 

“^Thc complete title of Edger’s work is as follows: The Positivist Calendar, 
or, Transitional System of Public Commemoration Instituted by Augustus 
Comte, Founder of the Positive Religion of Humanity, with a Brief Exposi- 
tion of Religious Positivism; and an Appendix Containing I. A Concordance 
of the Calendars; II. The Positivist Library; and III. Narrative of the JHse 
and Progress of Positivism. Diis extinctis, Deoque, successit Humanitas (Modem 
Times, 1836, pp. x, 104). The volume is dedicated to Horace Binney Wallace 
(for the dedicatioir, see A.C. and the U.S. {1816-1853), p. S3, n. i). 

Edger's preface, which is dated June 17, 1856, is interesting. In it, he de- 
clares that the positive philosophy is the greatest work of the age, but that it is 
merely the intellectual basis on which “to found a vast social movement, having 
for its end the definitive termination of that condition of revolutionary anarchy, 
and of general discord, political, industrial, and even domestic, in which we are 
so deplorably plunged.” Concerning his reasons for wishing to explain posi- 
tivism to Americans, he says: “Gratitude on the one hand for incalculable 
benefits received, and the duty which devolves upon us all of diffusing the 
happiness we, ourselves, enjoy, compel the rvriter, poor, obscure, and devoid 
of social influence ... to lay aside for a moment his habitual employment in 
rural industry, and occupy ... a public position from which he involuntarily 
shrinks. . . . He cannot help believing . . . that there certainly must he, among 
the vast numbers alienated more or less from the conventional faiths, or at 
least skeptical as to their capacity, we will not say to remedy our actual ills, 
but even to prevent their indefinite increase, some few souls who will perceive 
• • • the grandeur and glory of the doctrines expounded, and particularly of 
the one central conception of the possibility of basing the spiritual culture of 
man, social and individual, henceforth, upon solid and durable, because scien- 
tific, bases.” 

Especially useful in Edger’s little volume is the concordance of the two 
calendars,^ with the help of which one can convert the days of the positivist 
calendar into the corresponding days of the Gregorian calendar. 

The Positivist Calendar, intended as it was for propaganda, contains prac- 
tically nothing new. It is merely a condensation of Comte’s ideas on philosophy 
and religion, and a brief history of positivism. 

In his correspondence with various disciples, Comte had only words of 
praise for Edger’s book. 
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tual. In this phase he receives everything from his parents 
and his family, and gives nothing in return. By this depend- 
ence he is trained to become submissive. The family being 
founded on affection, he learns from it love. In tliis school of 
tlie heart he gradually passes from his instinctive selfishness 
to altruism, and as morality springs from the feelings, it is in 
the family that the foundation of personal morals is laid. 

The mother, a member of the affective sex, and so best fitted 
to develop the affections of the child, presides over his early 
education. The father serves merely as an example by the 
faithful performance of his duties to his family and to society. 

On the religious side, the child adores his mother, the only 
providence he can recognize. As he learns to talk, a higher 
providence may be indicated, of which the mother will become 
the personification. When the proper time comes, the name 
of Humanity is revealed, and the child is told that all the 
blessings which the family enjoys, and the rules by which its 
ife is governed, are of social origin, or, in other words, are 
the gifts and ordinances of the Great Being, and call for grati- 
tude and impose obligations. These sentiments are taught by 

t e mother even before the child begins to take part in domestic 
worship. 

During the later, or second, childhood (from the age of 
seven to fourteen) the subordination of the child to his mother 
remains complete. In this stage the training 
Til ^ continues, but the mind is also developed. 

e c 1 d is introduced to the best poetry, in the study of 
w 1C an interesting text, a good dictionary, and much oral, 
prac ice will accomplish more than pedantry and the meta- 
p ysica rules of grammar. The child’s esthetic training will 
e con inued by acquainting him with drawing, and especially 
wi music, which should be made, as far as possible, a family 
enjoyment. All these accomplishments will help to develop 
sentiment, and especially social sentiment. 

In this second septennial period the child will begin the prac- 
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struclion niy dear wife is well able to give in drawing. For tbe 
present, however, my inslruclion is limited to the two other orders of 
esthetic exercises. 

Ihe first peculiarity of my method was in abstaining from the 
use of auy of the actual systems, either of singing or gramm.ar. Thus 
I interpreted the positive theories of art, language, and education. 
I taught my children to sing by singing with tiiem; to read, even in 
foieigu languages, by reading wdth them and to them. 

My passionate love for music long ago led me to teach my 
children to sing with me, not only some simple rounds, but oven 
the old canon Noti iiohis, Doiiihic. They had .also tried sometimes 
to sing together, with my help, the duet in Lc Nozze di Figaro} 
1 ut I h.ad now to teach them also to read music; .and I did this in 
the same general mode — by imitation and exercise. 

hirst, they had alw.ays had a copy of the rounds we used to sing 
together. But now, in order to prc.scnt the various technicalities in 
an order of progressive difficulty, I wrote them some solfeggi aniwniz- 
sati, with a part each, proportioning its difficulties to the'attainments 
ot each, and adding a bass for my excellent friend John Metcalf, 
Who usually joined our exercises. From time to time I gave them 
explanations of the various technicalities, but always rigidly ad- 

^ ^ ‘’ever to give explanations in a theoretical 
loim, but only to elucidate what had .already been learned in practice. 
Moipn'if exercises was a practice, commenced soon after h'lr. 
tl together every evening 

in tho ^ something 

come . « ^ ^ harmonize with our Faith, and bc- 

vcnuiiefl in r collective worship. At last I 
the nine linec i ° f®’"' Purls, our glorious hymn from Dante, 

In eea Donna sci tanto grande e tanto vali.” “ 

not seem n re ’"y "'.as that there did 

the comn within 

tivism our Posiii"'? hrom my first conversion to posi- 

prime imnortani'o'''* -■'brary has seemed to me an institution of 
it, with but verv ^ restricted my readings to 

in it, excent ^nde^' 1 "^^w ^”"''"g "o children’s books 

.except, indeed, Fo/„ Crusoe and the Vicar of Wakefield, 

canto XxXll'o? Hern.ard’s innye-r to the ViiKiu Mary in 

wortli, etc.” Of course in R'cat tliou art and such thy 

Vaux. '"’’"liv.sm these verses are addressed to Clotllde de 
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I returned to the beginning, reading only the French, with still the 
same success, the shouts of delighted laughter proving at once their 
comprehension of the scenes and their interest in them. 

After these repeated readings with them, however, I encouraged 
them to study the original themselves, even permitting the use of a 
dictionary. . . . 

I have to inquire whether our children may not be permitted to 
share in our domestic worship, even the abstract ; not only as distant 
spectators, but to join at least in chanting our hymns. 

I must confess that in encouraging my dear friend John Metcalf 
to fulfill his project of an excursion to Paris, I have ventured to 
cherish a hope that it might pave the way for the extension to our 
children of the normal benefits of the incomparable tour de France 
of your proletaries.^ Or, at least, that it might facilitate their being 
enabled to complete their religious initiation while still pursuing 
their industrial career in the Sacred City. 

It is my duty, finally, to confess that the regimen of complete 
chastity has been beyond my force of resolution. 

The devout and grateful disciple of Your Reverence 

Henry Edger. 

Comte to Edger 


9 Homer 69 (February 6, 1857). 

I h^e called John Williarn Wallace’s attention to your The Posi- 
tvtst Calendar, and have suggested that he learn about religious and 
socia positivism from it. He seems more and more inclined to em- 
brace our religion.^ 

I read your letter dealing with the musical and poetic education 
0 yobr children to the Societe Positiviste on the day before yes- 


I praise your The Positivist Calendar in my eighth annual circular.® 
fpUoa discouraged because your resolution of chastity has 

laued. Persevere and you will become wholly chaste. 


desire and Germany, by which an artisan, to satisfy his 

to town workin complete his professional instruction, goes from town 

Georre sinf "u Compagnon du tour durance (1841), 

There U “®™bulant apprenticeship.” 

Wallace, ever thoueht^'^r Wallace, brother of Horace Binney 

the V S A becoming a positivist. Concerning him, see A.C. and 

“F th- 

Comte (Pa^'^.'Tsfio)' ^p^ 521" Robinet, Notice sur I’osuvre et sur la vie d’Auguste 
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the positive morality as is possible in their condition, and at the same 
time to consolidate and develop their attachment and obedience to 
their own Church, to which they are still aware that we do not 
belong. I quite hope ere long to enter into relations with the Catholic 
priest of this district, who has an extent of duty to perform that would 
astonish a European. . . . 

To confess the whole truth, it is the small sympathy I can find 
among the members of our own school . . . that is my principal 
discouragement. What is all our philosophy, all our sociology, all 
our doctrine from beginning to end in the absence of an actually 
constituted church and priesthood? If positivism had to triumph 
by the discussion of its theories, it would never triumph at all. Even 
let its principles be theoretically acceded to, still but little is gained; 
while one single positive presbytery fully constituted in the city of 
Paris would be decisive — the most vast event ever yet transpired 
upon the face of the globe.^ Oh true, most true is it that the social 
advent of our Faith is delayed principally by the want of a right 
spirit among ourselves. . . . 

The recent circular of Your Reverence certainly affords matter 
for much encouragement. The last year has witnessed a decisive 
progress. The accession of Mr. Congreve is, I believe, no new gain 
to positivism, although I have known nothing of him till now.® 
But his tract referred to by Your Reverence, and which he sent 
me by mail in return for my Calendar tract, is the most admirable 
tribute yet paid to positivism. I hope to find in this disciple not 
only a confrere, but an elder brother, a superior religiously as well 
as intellectually. How much do I wish that he were an aspirant for 
our priesthood! . . . 

My last tract® meets with no sale at all, or scarcely any. Among 
the readers of the Positive P hilosophy I had hoped to find purchasers 
enough to pay some part of the expense of printing. As it is, my 
outlay on this work does already shackle my material relations, and 
may even seriously compromise them. . . 

The grateful and devoted disciple of Your Reverence 

Henry Edger. 


cxist™:e'wha™vcf death, the Religion of Humanity had no organized 

tnent^sp''^™'”^ Eichard Congreve, the leader of the English positivist move- 
7-1 ^ The tract mentioned in the next sentence is Gibraltar — 

rnmip’ct'*” England (London, 1857), in which Congreve, acting on 

Comte ssuggestmn, summons England to restore Gibraltar to Spain. 

The Postltvtsl Calendar. 
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Your appreciation of true positivism is excellent. You recognize 
that all positivists must be submissive to the High Priest of Human- 
ity, the only source of regenerating bonds. 

Edger to Comte 

As the reader will see from the following letter, Edger has 
now reached the point where he thinks that Comte, like every 
other worthy founder of a religion, should be the object of 
the worship of his followers. Besides this matter, we find these 
topics treated in Edger’s communication: details concerning 
his domestic worship; his arrangement of the Imitation of 
Christ for daily reading; Alfred Sabatier’s embassy to Rome; 
information on the prospect of converting the Irish laborers 
of Modern Times to positivism; Edger’s adoption of the posi- 
tive calendar in his business and in his private affairs; his fear 
to become a priest; and the likelihood that he has found in New 
York City a second convert to positivism. 

Modern Times, Long Island, 

II Cresar 69 [May 3, 1857.] 

The exceeding condescension and paternal tenderness of the pon- 
tifical missive just received most profoundly move me. I have, 
almost from its first announcement, looked forward to the work 
promised for our year 76 [1864] as destined to furnish us with our 
day of Pentecost. Every religion seems to need a founder susceptible 
of a veritable worship; none has been more admirably provided in 
this respect than ours. . . . 

I trust Your Reverence will pardon my presumption in enclosing 
herein a copy of the little sacred office by which I have at last initiated 
a complete domestic worship in the bosom of my beloved family. 
I would even like to communicate the musical notes by the aid of 
which we perform that little service. The principal part of it I in- 
tone after the manner of the Italian recitative; the responses, except 
when we use simply our sacred formula for this purpose, are sung 
in a simple harmonized cadence. Our sacred hymn,’^ by which the 
service is closed, I have set to music in four parts adapted to our 
several voices — f.c., my dear wife’s, Lelia’s, Henry’s, and my own. 

’ This formula may be found on p. 84, n. 2, above. 

’See p. 1S4, n. 2, above. 
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I can well believe that among these Catholic neighbors we shall 
in time make even converts. Curiosity leads them, as well as a latent 
sympathy perhaps, to desire to see our oratory, and even witness 
our worship. My dear wife has promised to show them our ora- 
tory, but we wait till we can procure the statuette of the Virgin and 
child destined to decorate our simple altar. 

I ought to mention that our domestic worship has been established 
as yet simply as a weekly celebration. It takes place on our posi- 
tivist Sunday. Indeed, I have been able here to institute in my own 
personal existence, in my family, even in my practical vocation, the 
new calendar more completely than has yet been attempted at our 
sacred center. 


I respect the ancient Sunday much more than most of my neigh- 
bors; and yet devote the whole morning of our positivist Sunday to 
relipous culture. Our little service, it is true, occupies only about 
half an hour; but our whole family are specially dressed in their 
best_ attire for the occasion. I do all I can think of to impose upon 
the imagination. I have taken the opportunity afforded by the spare 
hour which follows our little celebration to deliver an historical lecture 
cnjamtlk, seeking to make the concrete facts intelligible to Henry 
Md Leha,_ so as already to reveal Humanity to them. I have com- 
menced with the French Revolution, intending to ascend gradually 
the stream of time under the guidance of the historical section of 
our Positivist Library. . . 

I have been cherishing the hope of being permitted to give to my 
f normal initiation.i In one more year from 13th Guten- 
g next (August 24) my son will be fourteen years old. I feel it 
a;:' of Your Reverence more precise instructions 

nrpna. ” w" theoretical education I ought to 

prepare myself to render to him. 

invitation extended to me by Your Reverence to seek even to 
profoundly affects me. Ever since my complete 
np« nf ^ fo positivism, I have more and more appreciated the blessed- 
hnnH tin ®P'’’’fnal government. To be subject to a priest- 

nnflinrit greatest happiness. I have learned to shun all 

autority to prize and cherish subordination before all things. . . . 
ave e , moreover, that it was in setting the example of normal 


youth 'intrp"blirmc''^vhen"T'^^^^^ entrance of the 

cvttpmnt;,- tr..!,.!.,™ t 'v, ’ of fourteen, he passes from the un- 

the priesthood. ^ ° "’“li’er and family to the systematic education given by 
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spite of your simple tastes. My usual practice will be, however, to 
choose our priests from among exceptional proletaries. 

Edger to Comte 

At last Edger surrenders completely to Comte’s wishes. “I 
devote myself henceforth,” he says (s Charlemagne 69; June 
I ^ other things to tlie preparation for our 

, must once more remind 

the High Priest of Humanity of his one moral defect: 

aplSnat^f 1-1^ failed thus far in the instituUon of even an 

lust and na-sc; u ' night I have to do battle with 

Oldie htehfmnr^ “' ^ <^^^"bral state 

S^c ? brZ The involun- 

even durtfthT?^^ to nocturnal hours; 

nith ^ J- f- f”Sfitful manner, revealing 

form of Siv®^S"T'1 tliat horrible 

lorm ot insanity whicli has been termed nymphomania.^ 

matte ^ U “set turns to more pleasant 

In irfc tngonometry and analytical geometry, 

ot h fsot T" tteotetical initiaUon 

ttelfan V " f “ “"“tning his 

orEmTuivn Ne“‘v T “ “Slishman, Richard Parker, 

m d.f ->' fi-'lt. "tier long 

Indc d Clotilda t,iu, a godmother 

indeed Mrs. Parker, alUrougl, not yet a positivist" has con- 

tclliscnt dfristians Sdcome'tr c-'^Pressed the tvish that “in- 

profoundly noble rcacUons of ttio ^tic unspeakable blessedness, and 

in the conjugal relation (or wbnt •* m P^^'iuent and systematic cliastity 
cvitably and profoundly degrading ’f d' thing, to understand the in- 
own s.ake)” (yli(g„s(r Comte and the indulgence for its 

P- Jo6). ihddlc Ages [Pressburg, Hungary, 1885], 

Comic's insistence on tho • 

physical improvement shows cliastity for mental, moral, and 

gious doctrine. Because of rintsi/ ''t'’ connected with his reli- 

remained chaste during the tw' • °° resistance to his advances, lie 

continued to be chaste as a relations. After her death he 

Humanity, he strove to forro .x, memory. Then, in the Religion of 

’ In a subsequent letter PHr-ov f" •’'s followers. 

S speaks of Mrs. Ptirkcr as a convert to positiensm. 
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Comte was ill. Forthwith, five days before Comte’s death, there 
arose from the village of Modern Times the following cry of 
despair, which, alas, reached the Sacred City after His Su- 
preme Eminence had breathed his last: 

Modern Times, Long Island, 

19th Gutenberg 69 [August 31, 1857.] 

Father most dearly beloved. Master adored: 

My heart is overwhelmed with anguish; they tell me Thou art 
sickl Ohl can it really be that the life on which alone the happiness 
and progress of Humanity for many generations to come entirely 
depend has been in actual jeopardy? Oh! that I might at this mo- 
ment die, could I but add unto Thine, O Father, the remaining span 
of my poor life! 

My soul is rent with anguish and doubt. I feel as though I must 
fly to Thy side. Love, gratitude, anxiety, filial respect, and tender- 
ness draw me at this moment towards Paris. My beloved wife 
offers me her few jewels — her little material all — to supply the 
means for such a journey. But the calm, stern voice of the sublime 
morality Thou hast taught us says; “Who bade thee go? Stand to 
thy post, do thine own duty, leave others worthier than thyself to 
do theirs. What shouldst thou do, poor worm, if thou wert there? 
Have patience and unconditional resignation ; know thou that, come 
what may, the destinies of Humanity shall be fulfilled. . . .” 

Alas! alas! how fatal is that necessity which forced our Religion 
to spring up in the ranks of revolutionary souls incapable of a real 
regeneration! What tremendous grief has it not imposed upon Thy 
noble, Thy Godlike soul! How sublime is Thy life, O beloved and 
adored Lord and Master, in comparison with that of the Christian 
hero — the faux jondateur of Galilee! For Thy life is one long 
crucifixion endured at the hands of Thy pretended — nay, of Thy 
sincere — followers, whose insufficient appreciation robs Thee of all 
profound cooperation and threatens at each moment to blast Thy 
sublimest effort. . . , 

Terrible is this hour. To us, far away from Thee, unable to com- 
municate with Thee, receiving tidings only at long intervals, filled 
up by fearful, by agonizing suspense, this hour is indeed terrible. . . . 

We would fain cherish hope. The letter just received from our 
beloved Brother Lonchampt speaks in encouraging tones. But at the 
remembrance of Thine agonies, at the thought of the cruel wounds 
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here, our nascent American Church, calls upon Thee, O Heavenly 
Father, with one voice, to remain on earth, yet to guide us. . . . 

Thine unworthy, weeping disciple 

Henry Edger. 

To the Sovereign Pontiff of Humanity. 

After his recovery from the prostration caused by the death 
of Auguste Comte, Edger resumed his propaganda at Modern 
Times. From his “Journal” we learn tliat on the 24th of 
Gutenberg 71 (September 5 > 1859) he celebrated the second 
anniversary of the transformation ■ of his Master in the pres- 
ence of “seven members of our Church, including three chil- 
dren and some strangers,” and that on the 19th of Moses 72 
(January 19, i860) he held services in honor of Comte’s birth- 
day.'’ In die “Journal” we also discover that Edger continued 
to correspond with British and French coreligionists, especially 

there could be a tcUgion of higher, holier, and more unselfish aims than that of 
Christianity. Believe, then, most reverend Father, your books have taught 
your disciples a true and noble conjugal theory. . . .” (Mrs. Edger’s letter is 
in the archives of the Societd Positiviste, in Paris) . 

‘Comte’s health began to decline early in 1857. In May of that year he 
went on foot to the funeral of his old friend Vieillard at Ptre-Lachaise Ceme- 
tery, and returned home c-ihaustcd. A quarrel with another friend, Cdlestin de 
Blignidres, aggravated his condition. About the middle of July he showed im- 
provement, but on July j 6 he vomited blood. The fact that he refused all medi- 
cines may or may not have injured his chances of recovery. Finally, after 
another improvement in the middle of August, he died of cancer of the stomach 
on September s, surrounded by his faithful disciples Joseph Lonchampt, Sophie 
Bliol and her husband, Martin Thomas, and Dr. Jean Robinct. Some of Comte’s 
contemporaries were of the opinion that had he not been weakened by too 
severe dieting and by e.\ccssivc cerebral activity, he might have lived long 
enough to carry out some of the many plans he had made for the late fifties and 
the early sixties. 

‘That is, death, the transition between the two lives, objective and subjective. 

‘The “Journal” contains the following list of positivists at Modern Times 
in 1859; Henry Edger, wife, and three children, John Metcalf and wife, Caro- 
line Plunkett, and Ellen L, Allen. To this list we may add Richard Parker 
and wife. So, then, the total number of converts made by Edger in five years 
was ten, of whom four were members of his own family. Cf. Wilfrid Ward, 
Tlir Clolhes 0/ Religion; d Reply to Popular Positivism (London and New 
Vork, iSS 5 ); “A positivist meeting, in view of the small number of adherents 
the sect has attracted, has been wittily described as ‘three persons and no 
God. . . 
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That Pierre Laffitte was as appreciative of Edger’s activities 
as Comte had been is shown by the following extract from the 
twelfth positivist circular (28 Moses 72; January 28, i860). 

Notre digne apotre americain, M. Edger, continue son active 
propagande, et je dois rapidement signaler les pas accomplis pendant 
I’annee 1859, sous son intervention devouee. Le 24 Gutenberg 7^ 

(S septembre 1859), \1 a fait la celebration commemorative de la 
mort d’Auguste Comte. “J’ai done en fait, dit-il justement, inaugure 
le cube public de I’Humanite sur le sol americain.” 

Mais outre cette installation du culte public, M. Edger, developpant 
noblement son office sacerdotal, a administre, le 26 Gutenberg 71, le 
sacrement de la presentation, et le 28 Gutenberg 71, celui du mariage 
a un digne proletaire qui a su montrer, par une prolongation exception- 
nelle du chaste preambule, la puissance modificatrice de la Religion de 
I’Humaniffi sur les natures vraiment energiques et reellement elevees. 

La Religion de l’Humanit6 s’installe done en fait par I’epreuve 
la plus decisive, celle qui consiste a modifier la vie priv6e. C’est 
par cette moralisation personnelle que la Religion positive montrera 
enfin sa puissante aptitude S. la direction effective des natures ener- 
giques sur lesquelles le thdologisme n’exerce plus depuis longtemps 
aucune action quelconque. 

M. Edger a consacre, le 2 Shakespeare 71 [September 11], une 
seance publique h I’exposition de quelques-unes des solutions prin- 
cipals du positivisme pour la regeneration industrielle. Ce de- 
vouement continu, et cette 4 nergique persistance de notre apotre 
americain, et les resultats incontestables d’une telle action, consolident 
nos esperances sur une mission qui doit etre dignement appuy^e.^ 

After i860 information concerning Henry Edger becomes 
scarce. On November 18, 1861, he was naturalized a citizen of 
the United States,* and in 1864 he published his Modern Times 
Tract, No. 3,^ entitled The Positive Community: Glimpse of the 


after committing several crimes). By means of these strict ordinances, Corate 
hoped to elevate the conception of marriage, and especially to enhance the 
dignity of women. 

Jean Rohinct, Notice sur Voeuvre et sur la vie d^Auguste Comte (Parb, 
iSGo), pp. 590, 591. 

Comte and the Middle Ages, p. 115. 

His first two Modern Times Tracts were, It will be remembered, Modern 
itmes, the Labor Question, and the FamUy and The Positivist Calendar. 
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ism 1 as by a desire to end his days near the Holy City, decided 
to leave America. He went first to Paris, and then took up his 
abode in the boulevard de Lesseps, Versailles, where in his hum- 
ble dwelling he delivered lectures and celebrated regularly the 
principal positivist festivals." 

In the eighties he went to Pressburg, Hungary, where he re- 
mained some four years, lecturing and preparing works for 
publication.*’ 

Finally, in April, 1888, at his domicile in Versailles, occurred 
the death of Henry Edger, aged sixty-eight, former solicitor 
and attorney of London, Protestant, socialist, communist, and 
for some twenty-six years a resident of Modern Times, and 
certainly one of the most faithful disciples that the founder 
of the Religion of Humanity ever had. Buried on the twenty- 
first of April in the cemetery of Montreuil, he was hon- 
ored in the Revue Occidentale with a brief note from the 
pen of Charles Jeannolle, who rightly said: “H avait fait de 

last date in the “Journal of Henry Edger at Modern Times” is November 21, 
i86g; (6) Paul Edger was born in the United States on June i6, 187s {Revue 
Occidentale, March i, 1904, p. 191) ; (c) Henry Edger published in the Radical 
Review (New Bedford, Massachusetts), November, 1877, pp. 397-418, an 
article entitled “Prostitution and the International Woman’s League” (reprinted 
in pamphlet form. New Bedford, Mass., 1878) ; (d) A statement in the Revue 
Occidentale, July, 1880, p. 157: “Un de nos confreres, fixe depuis peu ^ Paris, 
M. Henry Edger, de New York. . . 

'In his Auguste Comte and the Middle Ages, p. loi, note, Edger gives 
what may be intended as a reason for his lack of success in America. “The 
so-called Reformation [he says] brought about ... a certain recrudescence of 
thcologism, ultimating nowadays in some curious phenomena, especially in the 
development oi a ietishislic worship of the Bible, which, as so much paper, 
printed in a certain fashion, and in a peculiar style of calf-hinding, constitutes, 
especially in the United States of America, a sort of idol. . . .” 

'Revue Occidentale, July i, 1913, pp. 231-233. 

' In 1884 he lectured in Pressburg on “Auguste Comte and the Philosophy of 
History,” and in 1885 he published his Auguste Comte and the Middle Ages: 
A Lecture given before a private circle in the city of Pozsony (Presbourg) on 
Saturday, 24 Gutenberg 97 (5 September, iSSy) by Henry Edger, naturalized 
citizen {English-born) of the United Slates of America. In the advertisements 
at the back oi this pamphlet the following works by Edger are announced as 
■ ^’’’^'eations simples et sommaires quant a la Religion positive 
de I Humaniti and La Priire positive et les autres pratiques purement person- 
nelles de la Religion positive de VHumaniti. 
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leasure to searching for the most noble feminine types of Humanity 
in the works recommended in the Catechisme of Your Reverance. 

I also attended the Catholic Church; the Virgin Mother became an 
object of daily adoration. But our most adorable Saint Clotilde, as 
soon as I had access to the memorials excited my most profouiid 
veneration and gratitude. This combined with the intimate worship 
of my mother, who died about seven years since, in whom I am so 
happily priviliged and indepted for heart and mind and character. 
The amelioration and moral liberty 1 obtained has shown me how 
much such a Faith is capable of accomplishing even when I was 
surrounded by the most unfavourable circumstances. The only Faith 
which could fully satisfy the wants of my heart. 

In my efforts at propaganda amongst the Protestants, I could not 
induce much interest in regard to the religious aspect of positivism; 
it was purely intellectual, and their natures so adverse to all dissi- 
pline. 

I am now getting personally acquainted with the Catholicks, 
what I have long desired. The affective influence I receive since my 
acquaintance, and the benificial influence and reflection induced 
when I attend their sanctuary, makes me feel the comparatively 
sacred ground to that I have been treading. Yet I am much saddened 
at the incomplete protection of their priesthood, and the indifferance 
of especially the children of emigrants from Europe. My respect 
and regular attendance at their church reacts somewhat and induced 
those I have been acquainted with to become more regular in their 
attendance, while I endeavour to make my position known as much 
as possible to them. I find it is amongst those lately converted to 
Catholocism that are the best Catholicks. 

I have encroched on Your Reverance to solicit some indications 
in regard to my course among the Catholicks. As yet in my con- 
versations I have only spoken of those points that positivism re- 
tains from Catholocism, while I seek to introduce modifications and 
concreate applications of the philosophy. 

Your most respectfull and devoted servant. 


To the High Priest and 

Sovereign Pontiff of Humanity, 
Auguste Comte. 


John Metcalf. 


women mentioned in certain books of the Positivist Library, 
tor Lomtc’s memorials to Clotilde de Vaux in the Systeme de politique 
Foiilivf, seep. 168, n.i, above. e •i 
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reading of the Imitation oj Christ, the Divina Commedia, and 
tlie Systbvie do politique positive, his cordial relations with 
Henry Edger and his family; his bitterness against Protestant- 
ism, and his intention to marry a Catholic; his eagerness to 
resume his matliematical studies; his plan to visit Paris, the 
Sacred City, “to improve my mathematical talent and esthetic 


taste, so as to better characterize my labours on my return to 
Modern Times”; his efforts to master the French language; his 
correspondence witli tire English positivist John Fisher and with 
the French carpenter-positivist Fabien Magnin; his delight be- 
cause he has been chosen by Comte as the representative type 
of the positive proletary, and because Henry Edger has finally 
decided to become a priest; his two visits to Edger’s new con- 
verts, Richard Parker and wife; his attempts to write positivist 
poetry; and his many compliments to Clotilde de Vaux. 


In his pontifical replies (August i8, 1856; February 6 and 
July 20, 1857), Comte gives Metcalf all manner of kindly ad- 
vice concerning his religious and civic life. He expresses the 
opinion that Metcalf and Edger are the best types of the Occi- 
ental regeneration, since in Paris he cannot find complete types, 
ei ler theoretical or practical, because his followers there have 
all passed through too long a phase of skepticism. 

Inasmuch as Metcalf is to serve as tlie instrument in the 
conversion to positivism of the mass of American and English 
proletarians, Comte is especially careful in his instructions con- 
cerning the attitude he should observe and the duties he should 
per orm. irst of all, he must venerate his industrial chiefs, 
and do his daily work to the best of his ability. Then he must 
nrririt tendencies which are gradually corrupting 

abnvp ctaries; namely, a disposition to try to rise 

* 1, become bourgeois, an aberration which can 

resort unhappiness; and a penchant to 

otlier r^^^r^e r "" l^^bor and capital. In 

deavorfom'i ^uct tliat Metcalf should en- 

make workingmen understand that tlie material exist- 
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It is now an established fact that Auguste Comte had little 
real knowledge of the United States, its history, its inhabitants, 
and its customs. Even Frederic Harrison, a most loyal positiv- 
ist, wrote; “His knowledge of America was extremely slight, 
and was limited to some rather rapid generalizations from cur- 
rent judgments.” And especially is it true that Comte, whose 
imagination often led him to see things on a vast scale, magni- 
fied beyond all reason the conquests of positivism in the United 
States. On this point Harrison said; “Comte greatly overrated 
the numbers and the importance of those Americans who had 
shown great interest in his philosophy and were prepared to 
accept him as their leader. His religious synthesis . . . was in 
embryo, and quite unknown across the Atlantic.” ^ 

In view of this information, it may be worth our while to 
learn exactly what Comte thought of the introduction of posi- 
tivism into the United States and of its progress there in the 
early fifties. 


The first intimation he had that his philosophy had reached 
toe New World was when, on April 22, 1851, Horace Binney 
Wallace, of Philadelphia, who for years had been a reader of the 
Co«ri de philosophic positive, visited him in his apartment at 
10, rue Monsieur-le-Prince. Three weeks later Comte wrote to 
nis friend Celestin de Blignieres; 


dtovp/T ulf-, interessante d’un eminen 

dt Sw-vS a. P : I’existence, dans cette vill. 

annees et ance-’ ™ Precieux foyer positiviste, surgi depuis quelque; 
mais dans un 'm’r semble, que le noble foyer hollandais 

expansion - ' beaucoup plus propre a provoquer son activi 


June, 1901, p. Comte in America,” in the Positivist Review (London) 

1851. ” a C. de BUgnihes (Paris, 1932), p. 29; letter of May i: 
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en retour du juste respect qu’il obtiendra pour leur libre emploi 
d’une richesse socialement possedee.^ 


On February 19, 1852, he told Dr. Audiffrent of the “enorme 
accroissement du positivisme aux fitats-Unis,” ^ and on May 2 
of the same year he said in the preface to the second volume of 
the Systhme de politique positive. 

Nos freres d’Amerique ont du mieux apprecier le caractere fonda- 
mental de I’anarchie occidentale, plus grave la que partout ailleurs, 
apparences contraires. On y a done sent! plus tot I’impossi- 
1 1 e e surmonter les tendances communistes spontanement emanees 
de toutes nos inipulsions sociales, autrement que d’apres le libre 
ascen ant u positivisme, seul capable de procurer partout une sage 
satisfaction aux divers instincts de regeneration. Cette unique issue 

est deja congue dignement par les nobles 

rip ^ invoquent la religion positive au nom 

de I ordre profondement menace. ... 

During the following summer (August 26) he wrote M. de 
le positivisme a maintenant un succes notable 
Antripf ^ blen autrement qu’en France et meme en 

States ^ single positivist in the United 

lin a l^l^r (June 23, 1853) be informed Eugene Deul- 

centers i^Na °v f addition to the positivist 

tenant T Philadelphia, “il s’en est forme main- 

tous.” ■* ® Maine, le plus septentrional de 

doarineTin^WT^?"^^? confidence in the spread of his 
1854 in the f ^ remained unshaken. Then, in 

Rehg on oI H. ^'^tside of laris the 

<elig.on of Humanity had only two genuine nuclei, the one, 

. 1 \ 86 . 

‘/rd’ 

any information concemingThU hrtbed’of'positw’is^,,|’^'''' 
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Comte’s project of founding on Long Island a positive state 
within the Union, was enough to frighten a humble nursery- 
man of Modern Times and a timid carpenter of New York 
City! 

Now that we have seen Comte’s dream of the propagation 
of his theories in the United States, let us recapitulate what 
was actually accomplished there by positivism in the decade 
extending from 1851, the date of Horace Binney Wallace’s 
first visit to 10, rue Monsieur-le-Prince, to 1861, the begin- 
ning of the Civil War. 

In a preceding volume I showed that, although a number of 
Americans took an interest, often profound, in Comte and his 
system before 1853, not a single one accepted the positive 
philosophy without reservation, and not a single one accepted 
the Religion of Humanity at all.^ And in the present volume 
we have seen that the first American positivist, Henry Edger, 
after five years of earnest efforts, succeeded in making only 
ten converts, four of whom were his wife and three of his 
children. And of these converts, all of whom we have any 
definite knowledge — that is, Edger himself, his wife, and 
three of his children, John Metcalf, and Richard Parker and 
were English-born, with the exception of one of 

ger s daughters, either Kate Consuelo, a native of Williams- 
urg. New York, or Sophia Clotilda, born at Modern Times, 
who were aged, respectively, in 1859, seven and four, and were, 
therefore scarcely competent to choose a philosophy and a 
religion for themselves.^ 

Before we try to determine why positivism made so little 


Theodore Parke" William Henry Channing, 
Thomas Hill, Robert TurnS h Augustus Brownson, James Walker, 

Allan Poe, Seba Smith, TOll ’am” MtcMl" rm 

Binney Wallace, John Will am W ii '1 James O’Connell, Horace 

and George FrederiA hX™ J”*’" M’Clintock, 

Plunkcf^Encn L.^yURn"\n^%ohn^‘M'f “j, ^’^'’.^‘’rn Times in 1859 Caroline 
but he gives no information concerning “ih^.^ Christiana Oborne, 
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development as well as for absurd vagaries, and so should 
have been favorable to certain principles of positivism. 

In the third place, there was the question of immigration, 
which from 143,000 Europeans in the decade 1821-1830 had 
grown to the enormous figures of 1,700,000 in the decade 
1841-1850, and 2,600,000 from 1851 to 1856. 

Multiple were the causes which led European hordes to 
abandon the countries of their birth in order to seek better 
conditions across the sea. First of all, the severe winters of 

1845 and 1846 on the Continent, and the devastating spring 
floods which followed, played havoc in the farming districts. 
In the second place, the potato famine in Ireland in 1845 and 

1846 sent hundreds of thousands of Hibernians to the land 
where any one could enter without being asked indiscreet 
questions. Then, the exile of some of the radical leaders of 
the revolutions of 1848 and 1849 helped to swell the influx. 
And finally, the discovery of gold in California in 1849 served 
as a lure to many adventurers who were none too sure whence 
their next few meals would come. 

Since these newcomers were of various nationalities and 
creeds, and many were in revolt, it seems that they at least 
rnight have given ear to Comte’s system, which promised bril- 
liant things to the unfortunate, the downtrodden, and the dis- 
contented. 

When we add to these apparently favorable conditions the 
fact that a mild awakening of interest in scientific studies was 
noticeable in the forties and fifties, — as I have shown else- 
where in the cases of Seba Smith, William Mitchell Gillespie, 
an gar Allan Poe,^ and that a feeble, a very feeble, cur- 
rent of free-thinking persisted in the United States, — a current 


orthodox Chrioi.... pp. 27, 38. — For the views of the 

truth is adanteri ( period, who believed that “all scientific 

Deity” see Thr _ existence or to illustrate the perfections of the 

by the Reverend p . Us Connected Sciences (Boston, 1851), 

of natural th'olo^^'rn"" 

o> anu geology m the same institution. 
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hibitions, he will suffe.r excommunication, in which there are 
three degrees, as follows: domestic remonstrance in the pres- 
ence of friends and relatives; public censure; and temporary 
or permanent ostracism from society. 

From the few interdicts which I have mentioned, is it not 
evident that positivism could never appeal to the masses? Be- 
cause unusual circumstances and his love for Clotilde de Vaux 
impelled Comte to an ascetic life, does it follow that he, an 
individual, has the right, of his own authority, to impose on 
future generations the same rigorous regime? The answer is 
clearly that he has no such right, and the fact that positivism 
has made relatively few converts is the best proof that men 
are unwilling to accept him as their lawmaker and their spiritual 
guide. The Religion of Humanity, as outlined in the CaU- 
chime positiviste and the SysUme de politique positive, was 
not intended to be, I know, an imitation of Christ, but it is 
undoubtedly too stem an imitation of Auguste Comte. 

A sixth obstacle and an insurmountable one — was that 
positivism was an importation, a foreign institution, and foreign 
institutions were in extremely bad odor with the nativistic 
element of the citizenry of the United Slates. 

It is perhaps difficult for an intelligent person of the twen- 
tieth century to appreciate the bitterness of the American 
anti-foreign sentiment four score years ago. A few quotations 
from contemporary writers will shed light on that point. 

In July, 1850, a contributor to the United States Magazine 
and Democratic Revieia wrote thus (p. ri): 

These European reformers are flocking hither by thousands, 
bringing with them the pestilent products of the worn-out soil of 
the Old World. 

The following year the Reverend Robert Baird, an Ameri- 
can, in an address delivered in London on the critical state of 
world affairs, said; 

There is another element of disturbance whose influence we must 
not disregard. There have gone from the Old World to the United 
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force had to be closely connected with France, had little chance 
to rally adepts at a time when Americans were rebelling against 
foreign influences of all kinds. 

And finally, there was a seventh obstacle, which was not, how- 
ever, so important as the others, because positivism never got 
well enough under way in the United States to become a force 
in public affairs. Nevertheless, in the only instance when it 
had occasion to intervene, — that is, in Henry Edger's opposi- 
tion to the radical doctrines of Modern Times, — Comte ad- 
vised his apostle to avoid a critical, argumentative attitude. 
Now, it was just this middle stand, this conciliatory attitude 
towards vital problems which contributed largely to the decline 
of positivism in England, and it is certain that the continuation 
of such a policy in the United States would have hindered the 
spread of positivism there. 

Everything considered, it would seem almost that Comte, 
with malice prepense, had sought to create a system in which 
there would be elements objectionable to as many classes of 
American society as possible. Protestants could not accept posi- 
tivism because it offered them a pale imitation of Catholicism, 
and because they preferred the tyranny of the Pope of Rome 
to that of the Pope of Paris. Catholics rejected it because they 
thought their religion superior to one derived in large part from 
it. Clergymen and college professors condemned it because it 
derided traditional theology, metaphysics, and philosophy. 
Atheists and free-thinkers objected to Comte’s incessant preach- 
ing of religion, and the votaries of religion were displeased be- 
cause he preached atheism. Feminists were frightened by his 
suggestion that women should devote their time to their homes, 
and anti-feminists frowned when he taught that women should 
be exalted, and especially should be given a thorough educa- 
tion. Democrats were hostile because positivists were opposed 
to popular suffrage, and communists were estranged when 
Comte declared that society is everything and the individual 
is nothing. Socialists were roiled by the positive doctrine which 
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o[ American eccentricities. Then, too, Henry Edger, the leader 
of the American positivist movement, and John Metcalf, his 
lieutenant, the one a tiller of the soil and the other a joiner, 
were unkno\vn men, without means or connections, and, what 
was worse, both were comparatively recent immigrants from 
England and therefore not even dliaens of the United States. 
That Edger’s efforts went almost unheeded, and that the radius 
of his influence was small, is proved by the fact that his tracts 
had practically no sale, and that, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, he did not make a single convert outside of Modem 
Times, with the exception of Richard Parker and his wife, who 
lived only some forty miles away, in another part of Long 
Island. 

Although Comte's statements concerning the dissemination 
of positivism in the United States were, as I have shown, ex- 
aggerated, let us not forget that he was not wholly wrong 
when he predicted grand results for his system in the New 
World, since the greatest triumphs of positivism have been won 
in Brazil, the Argentine, Peru, and Chili, and the flag of the 
first-named country bears two words of the sacred formula, 
Ordem e Progresso. And especially let us not be too severe 
on Comte for declaring that the year 1900 would see the be- 
ginning of the true positivist era, during which the entire world 
would bow down before the High Priest of Humanity. An 
illusion, to be sure, but, as Ernest Renan remarked, 

Illusion commune a tous les grands reformateurs. J^sus se iigurait 
le but beaucoup plus proche qu’i) n'itait; il ne tenait pas compte de 
la lenteur des mouvements de Ihumanite; il s’imaginait realiser en 
un jour ce qui, dis-huit cents ans plus tard, ne devait pas encore 
etre acheve.^ 

’ Vie de Jisus (17th ed , Paris, 1882), p. 289 
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August Hermann Ewerbeck 
Ewerbeck, who was bom al Danzig, Prussia, in i8i6 was a 
gradnatn ol the medical faculties of the Uniyerstties of Berlin 
and Utrecht. In the forties he joined in Pans a group of Ger- 
man imierds, some of whom had fled to France because of their 
radical acUvities in the German States, while others had come 
voluntarily, out of love for liberty and democracy, to serve 
their apprenticeship in the French revolutionary movement 
In Paris, Ewerbeck became a leading member of *= secret 
society known as the League of the Just, and from 1844 to 
1851 was on inUmate terms with Karl Mara and 
Engels, although later he seems to have lost their ooofidence^ 
Eventually he acquired French citizenship and undertook to 
serve as a link between French and German culture. He was 
the author of a number of works, among which are 
tag: Qu’est-ce que la religion, d'aprds la 
allemaniel (Paris, 1850); > Qu’esl-ce 

lanonoeUe philosopkie alUmaade? (Paris, 1850); L Allemagne 

cl les AttcLnds (Paris, 185.); and La Jtnme 

curopien (Paris, .854). He also made a German translation 

of Etienne Cabet’s Voyage cn Icarie (Pans, 

translation of a work by August Schleicher under the title Les 

Lansues de VEurope moderne (Palis, , 

LAllemagne el les AUemands is of especjal interest since 1 
contains a favorable menUon of Auguste Comte,^ 
probably the beginning of close relations 

and the philosopher. Their friendship was facilitated by the 
fact that Adolf von Ribbentrop, a crony of Ewerbeck s, who 

■A IrmlUion ol .ev.lJ »orls by I.«4»ig F.uorb.ch. 

•P. 613. 
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venliculES des Slelhodisles, el je crois merae que la tameuse histo re 
des espriu Irappeurs, une mi-enUm americaine, 
eSoits neneux qu'ils font pour chasser lennm. Jai assists a New 
York (Chez le medium Madame Brown, nee Fuchs, fille d un Alfc 
mand americain, de la ville septenUlonale Rochester, “ 

New York n’ 78 de la vingt-siaieme rue) 1 une stance P°“/ P 
d'un dollar.' J’en lus agll6 sans m'en Ui^r Muvaincre. Leurs ^ 
demies sonl miserables, mais leurs taoles d“’’™‘'’. ‘‘'.'"'““‘f 
d'aslronomie sonl bonnes, ditmn. Cerles, I'Amencam, ^ 

comme M. Ribbentrop m'a dit, avail Iraduit el imprime voire hvre, 
doit elre une exception mitaculeuse patmi les Yankeesi 

L’instinct predominant du Y^kee me parai e r niaintien 

niser; de Ik cette triste inclination presque genera e p U 

de I’esclavage des ntgres. “Nous voulons une 
de Rome, Ls avons done besoin d’une classe 'sda're, dem t un 
Yankee meridional. Les Yankees du Nord, qu, dt 

nombre,» crient centre cette inlSme institution, A 

motifs induslriels et de commerce que P“ 

present le Midi est preponderant partout, et 1 “‘ij? , ^ ^ yjgja- 

vers I’ouest et vets le nord, dans 1* 8rand P^Y® , ™taines limites 
tion de la lol qui avail renferme 1 esclavage partisans 

giographiques. On volera Cuba, pays avec ‘X 

L cette institution dans I'Union n’en seront que dautant plus 

'Madame Brown was none mher Le^ married her 

Whom I menliontd on p. 105 , above. ^ „ g jje, first and third 

second husband, Calvin Brown, who 4ed m May, 105 ^ 
husbands were named. respecUv.ly, Underh.u in 

Mmins Unk in Modrrn Spiritu^ S father-s an Lors were 

her parents were native-born 

German, ‘'the name having been onpnJ^ she says (p . 5 :) = 

into Fox.” Concerning the quarters visi_ ^ ]„ge and handsome 

•■I established myself in West Tw^y-^ Sl«et « a ^ ^ 

brown-stone front, in a neighborhood h« of first raw « 
resided for two years.” In b« book <PP; „ Ewerbeck states, one 

which governed her seances. TTie j. . hundred dollars. Of 

dollar, and the receipU on some days „ mediums.” For an account 

course, Leah warns the pubbc ai^ ^ jg^g^ “which 

of her spintualisUc activities m N^Yo^Uty 

was the close of my career of p^igiopky of Mathematics (New 

‘Ewerbeck evidenUy 1*“ “ ^toe of cLte's de philosophie 

York, I8s0, a translation of „^was not a resident of Boston, but 

rS^nSar^w^ CoS^ tins see A.C. tf.5 

USli^tSsj), PP- 38-4I- . . 

' Of course, this statement is incorrect. 
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sort de I’Amerique; Us tachent de lui imprimer de la bildung, mot 
allemand qui signilie civilisation humanttaire, esthetique, morale, et 
tout le reste. S’ils y reussissent, I’Amerique sera sauvee; sinon, elle 
se perdra.^ 

Voila, Monsieur, ce que j’avais a vous rapporter sur le pays oii, 
par malheur, je me trouve depuis huit mois environ. . . 

A. H. Ewerbeck. 

'Whetlier the Certmas bave ever saved the Ucited States I asi not com- 
petent to say. On the other hand, that they did all in their power to undermine 
American institutions in the fifties I do not heutate to assert. The following 
are a few 0/ the ''demands'* ol the Free German Associations, which bad 
branches throughout the entire country, universal suffrage; election of all offi* 
cers by the people; abolition of the presidency, and of the senates, both state 
and national; right of the people to recall their representatives (cashier them) 
at their pleasure; right of the people to change the Constitution when they 
like; all lawsuits to be conduct^ without e:^>ense; a department of the gov- 
ernment to he set up for the -protection of imaigraiion; a reduced tens of 
acquirtttg oUzeoship; abolition of all neutrality: intervention in favor of every 
nation struggiing for liberty; aboUtioo of laws for ibe observance of the Sab- 
bath; abolUjoD of prayers in Congress and of oaths on the Bible; taxation 
of church property; promotion of education by instruction is the German 
language and by the establishment of a German university; abolition of capital 
punishment, and the Introduction of the human amelioration system (Samuel 
C. Busey, fmmigraiiofi: Its Evils and Conseguexeer (New York, 1656], pp. 14, 
15). See also Anna Ella Careoll. The Great American Battle (New York and 
Auburn, 1856), p, 356. 

As early as 1831, before be went to the United Stales, Ewerbeck bad visions 
of German conquest which would have done credit to Kaiser Wilhelm If. In 
the preface to his L’Allemagne et Us AUemands, be wrote: “Les deux Ameriques, 
avec toutes leurs ties, grandes et pctites, I’Austrahe, le Japon et la Chine, avec 
toutes ieur ties, grander et petJtes, seront, avant la fin de notre si^cle, i cette 
race universelle des Anglo-Saxons, c'e$t-k-dire des Germains. Ce sera Ik son 
deuxUme essor; son premier a la destruction du vieux monde romain et 
la construction de notre monde, qui dicbne actuellemeDt.” 

*Concertung the inconpatil^ty ol Amerkans and Germaiu, Jean-Jacques 
Ampere says in bis Promenade en Amfrufue (Paris, r4ss)i f< ^4*-’ “J® ne crois 
pas qu'il y mt sous le soled deux natures d’bonimes plus diffirentes que I'Yankee 
et I’Allemand: Vun tout pratique, tout poritif, bomme d’action, d’inergie, 
presque toujours avec un but materieJ; I'autre tout ideal, horsise de spA;ulatior>, 
parfois de rivene, vivant pour la sdence et par la peosie. II n’est pas surprenant 
que ces deux peuples si difieients, bieu qu^ soient I'un et I'autre d’origine 
germanique, aient beaucoup de peine i s’entendre et b se convenir rWproque- 
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sort de I’Am^ique; ils tachent de lui imprimer de Ja bildung, mot 
allemand qui signifie civilisation humanitaire^ esthetique, moralCj et 
tout le reste. S’ils y reussissent, I’Amerique sera sauvee; sinon, elle 
se perdra> 

Voila, Monsieur, ce que j'avais a vous rapporter sut le pays oi, 
par majiseur, je me trouve depuls huit mois environ. . . ? 

A. H. Eweebeck. 

' Whether the Germans have ever saved the United States 1 am not coni~ 
peient to say On the other hand, that they did alj is their power to undermine 
American institutions in the fifties I do not hesitate to assert. The following 
are a few of the "demands” of the Free German Associations, which bad 
branches throughout the entire country universa] suffrage, election of all ol&~ 
cets by the people; abolition of the president, and of the senates, both state 
and national; right of the people to recall thdr representatives (cashier them) 
at (heir pleasure; nght of the people to change (he Constitution when they 
bke; all lawsuits to be conduct^ Mthoul expense, a department of the gov- 
ernment to be set up for ihe-proteclion of immigration; a reduced term of 
acquiring dtuenship; abolition of aO neutrality; intervention in favor of every 
nation struggling for liberty, aboLtion of laws for the observance of the Sab- 
bath; abolition of prayers In Congress and of oatbs on the Bible; taxation 
of church property; promotion of education by instruction in the German 
language and by the establishment of a German umversity; abolition of capital 
punishment, and the UtroducUon of the human amelioration system (Samuel 
C. Busey, ImmigraUon: Iti EmIs ond Consequences (New York, 1856], pp. 14, 
15). See also Anna Ella Carroll, The Great Amencon Bottle (New York and 
Auburn, 1856), p. 356. 

As early as i6si> before be went to the United States, Eweibeck had visions 
of German conquest which would have done credit to Kaiser Wilhelm II. In 
the preface to his L’AUemagne et tes AUemands, he wrote "Les deux Amiriques, 
avec toutes teurs ties, grandes et petites, I'Australie, le Japoa et la Chine, avec 
toutes leur ties, grandes et peljtes, seront, avant la fin de notre slide, k cette 
race univetselle des Anglo-Saxons, c’est-i-dire des Germains. Ce sera U son 
deuxidme essor; son premier a M (a destruction du vieux monde romain et 
U construction de notre monde, qui dwUne actuellement ” 

‘Conceriung the incompatibility of Americans and Germans, Jean-Jacques 
Ampdre says in his Promenade en Amirtque (Fans, 1853), I, J4i- "Je ne crois 
pas qu’il y mt sous le soleil deux natures d'hommes plus diSirentes que I'Yankee 
et I’Allemand: i'un tout pratique, tout positif, bomme d’action, d'euergie, 
presque toujours avec un but materiel; i'autre tout ideal, bomme de sp»fculation, 
paifois de reverie, vivant pour la sdeoce et par la pensfe. n n’esl pas surprenant 
que ces deux peuples si diflfrents, luen quhls soient Tun et I'autre d’origine 
germanique, aient beaucoup de peine k s’hntendre et i se convenit reaproque- 
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